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KELLER-GOETHE ON ANCIENT CLASSICAL LITERATURE 9 


PREFACE 


The importance of Goethe's position in the literature of 
the world is being constantly more recognized; one needs 
only to note the mass of Goethe material as given in the 
latest edition of Goedeke's Grundriss to be convinced 
of this fact. More and more, scholars not only of Germany, 
but of other nations are quoting his words as the final, or 
-at least as a very weighty authority on matters of literature. 
What Goethe actually said about so important a part of the 
literature of the world as the Greek and Latin, seems there- 
fore worthy of being collected and presented systematically; 
and that is the object of the following pages. It is not the 
aim to trace the influence of these literatures or of any 
individual authors in them, upon Goethe, nor to discover 
allusions and hidden references to Greek and Latin writers 
and their works; these and similar questions have been the 
subject of a considerable number of investigations (cf. 
bibliography). The aim has been to collect and present, 
in a manner convenient for reference and in an entirely 
objective way, all of Goethe's more important spoken and 
written utterances on these literatures. For this purpose 
I have used the complete Weimar edition and Biedermann's 
new edition of the Conversations, all references being made 
accordingly (I: Werke, II: Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften, 
III: Tagebücher, IV: Briefe, G: Gesprache). 

Since this investigation was begun, two works have ap- 
peared which approach the matter from a similar stand- 
point; nevertheless it has seemed advisable to continue with 
it. For Primer! deals primarily with the Leiters, although 
making some use of the Diarg and the Conversations; while 
Maass' work? largely belongs to the class of investigations 
mentioned above; besides, Maass himself expressly says 
that it has not been his intention to treat the matter ex- 
haustively, for while he has taken up certain authors (Homer, 


! Goethes Verhältnis zum klassischen Altertum. Frankfurt a. M. 1911. 45 pp. 
! Goethe und die Antike. Stuttgart, 1912. 655 pp. ` 
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Pindar, Plato) at great length, he has passed over others 
(e. g., Aristotle) very lightly; he also refers to the fact that 
in making his references, he has made use of different edi- 
tions of Goethe. Furthermore, neither Primer nor Maass 
has an index. 

The arrangement of the writers is, in general, chrono- 
logical. And under each individual writer Goethe’s utter- 
ances have been given in chronological order so far as prac- 
ticable; this rule is violated principally in such cases where 
it seemed advisable to gather together utterances which, 
while concerning one particular phase of the subject, are 
scattered over a number of years. It is hoped that by this 
chronological arrangement Goethe’s attitude toward any 
particular author will be easily seen; changes in his esti- 
mate, an increase or decrease of his interest, will thus become 
apparent at a glance. Where utterances refer to more than 
one writer, they have sometimes been quoted more than 
once in order to make the treatment of each individual 
author as complete as possible. 

In view of the purpose of this investigation, I have tried 
to give Goethe’s own words wherever possible, realizing that 
even the closest translation is a long step from the original 
utterance. Summaries have been made only where the 
passages were too long to be quoted. 

In the introduction a few points connected with the 
subject in general have been taken up, e. g., the question 
of the extent of Goethe’s knowledge of Greek, as revealed 
by the utterances. As introductory to the utterances on 
the individual tragedians, a chapter has been devoted to 
utterances on Greek tragedy in general. At the end has 
been added a chronological table showing in what writers 
Goethe was specially interested at various periods of his life. 

Since the object is to ascertain only Goethe’s opinion of 
the writers and their works, his translations from foreign 
languages other than Greek and Latin are of course excluded 
from the following; works the scene of which is laid in an- 
cient Greece (e. g., Iphigenie) do not concern us. As 
for the rest, while it would be folly to claim to have covered 
the ground entirely, it is hoped that very little of real impor- 
tance has been overlooked. 
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I am glad of this opportunity to express my deep gratitude 
to Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, of The University of Wiscon- 
sin, for the constant help and inspiration which I have 
received from him in my graduate work. I desire also to 
thank Professors W. E. Leonard and C. F. Smith, of The 
University of Wisconsin, for the kind interest that they have 
taken in this thesis. And to Professor J. A. Scott of North- 
western University I am indebted for generous encourage- 
ment in my study of Greek. - 
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INTRODUCTION 


Before taking up Goethe’s utterances on the individual 
writers, it may be well to consider a few related matters, 
and first, the extent of his knowledge of the Greek language, 
as indicated by his own words. That he studied Greek 
as a boy is told in D. u. W. bk. 4,! where he relates how 
he drilled himself in the various languages by writing letters 
to himself from imaginary friends, one of whom was 
accustomed to add Greek post-scripts to his Latin letters; 
D. u. W. also tells? that he read the New Testament 
“ganz bequem”, for it was the rule of his father that the 
Evangels and Epistles be recited, translated, and explained 
on Sundays after church. But that his proficiency did 
not advance greatly is also clear, for in D. u. W. bk. 68 
he tells how the Greek was dropped during the Leipzig 
years because his knowledge did not go beyond the New 
Testament, while Latin was pursued diligently*. Another 
indication of the extent of his ability is found in a letter to 
Salzmann written in June 17715, where he says that he has 
increased his “Greek wisdom" to such an extent that he 
can almost read Homer without a translation. His method 
of studying the language, and especially Homer, was any- 
thing but the traditional one, as is evident from a letter 
to Sophie La Roche Nov. 20, 1774*, in which he gives a 
*recipe" for the study of Homer which he has used’. In 
1789 he again seems to be working at the language: ''das 
Griechische wird eifrig betrieben und ich habe gute Hoff- 
nung" he writes to Carl August, Nov. 5, 17898. There is 
no doubt, then, that Goethe devoted more or less time 
to the study of the language; he deals to some extent with 
Greek lexicons and grammars?; that he attained some 
— 11, 26, 196. 


‚161. 
e. g. III, 2, 307; 8, 70; IV, 19, 53; 29, 27. 
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7 Quoted, p. 21. 
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proficiency is clear, especially in the understanding of word- 
formations and etymologies, subjects which he frequently 
discusses with Riemer! and which he treats in writing on 
several occasions!; he is acquainted with the Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae of Stephanus and considers it a ''wich- 
tiges Werk’’*. He was fond of using Greek words and 
phrases, and he frequently quotes the original Greek; 
the historical part of the Farbenlehre abounds in Greek 
words and phrases. Frequently also, as will be seen below, 
he compares translations of Greek authors with the original; 
his own translations from a large number of authors (Homer, 
Homeric Hymns, Anacreon, Pindar, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
etc.) show his ability. 

And yet, in spite of all this, there is no doubt that he never 
regarded himself as being really proficient in the language. 
In a paralipomenon to bk. 6 of D. u. W.“ he says that 
he tried to approach a certain Greek text!5 through a Latin 
translation. He always depended to a large extent on 
translations; in fact, as will be seen below, in many cases 
his whole occupation with a Greek writer is due to some 
translation. It is natural, therefore, to find him constantly 
encouraging translators in their work. Ina paralipomenon!* 
on Lichtenstádt's book on Plato" there is a long excursus 
on the value of giving Latin translations with all Greek 
quotations, for without this translation the Greek is hardly 
intelligible; although Goethe is here speaking in general, 
it is evident enough that he is expressing his own feeling 
on the subject. On Sept. 28, 1811, he writes to Wolf that 
he is going to keep the copy of the latter's translation of 
Plutarch's minor works because the Greek original is a 
closed book to him!$. And in a letter to Zelter, Nov. 23, 
1831!*, after saying that he intends to work on Euripides 
all through the coming winter, he adds “Wir haben Ueber- 
setzungen genug die einer Anmassung in's Original zu sehn 
gar lóblich bey der Hand sind". Goethe’s feeling on the 


19 Cf. e. g. III, 170. 
u Cf. Die Nealon. des Wortes organisch 1, 40, 334 and Charon und Charos I, 413, 


13 III, 10, es 13, 145. 

u Cf. IIT, 29; 31; etc. etc. 
u“ I, 27, Td 

JE ER but cf. p. 147. 
1 Cf. 109: 

15 IV, 55. 172. 

19 IV, 49, 146. 
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use of translations as compared with the originals is reported 
by Eckermann from a conversation of Jan. 10, 182520, 
when Goethe says that the excellent German translations 
of Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish works make it unneces- 
sary, except for a very special purpose, to spend much time 
on the toilsome learning of those languages. Cf. also the 
letter to the younger Voss, July 22, 1821?!; “Je mehr man 
durchdrungen ist von dem Werthe der Bildung, die wir 
den alten Schriftstellern verdanken, desto mehr lernt man 
nach und nach einsehen, dass ein ganzes Leben dazu gehórt, 
sie recht zu verstehen und also gründlich zu nutzen. Verge- 
bens, dass man sich einbildet, nebenbey zu so wichtiger 
Einsicht gelangen zu kónnen. Wie hoch haben wir daher 
den Uebersetzer als Vermittler zu verehren, der uns jene 
Schátze herüber in unsere taglichen Umgebungen bringt, 
wo wir vor ihnen nicht als fremden seltsamen Ausgeburten 
erstaunen, sondern sie * * * benutzen und geniessen. Nie- 
mand kann dies mehr anerkennen als ich, der ich, bey 
vielbeschaftigter Zerstreuung, zum Kern eilen muss", etc. 
No man appreciates better than Goethe the value of the 

study of the ancient languages”. One of the Zahme 
Xenien?, in which Goethe borrows from Luther^, reads: 

“Das musst du als Knabe leiden, 

Dass dich die Schule tüchtig reckt. 

Die alten Sprachen sind die Scheiden 

Darin das Messer des Geistes steckt.” 
Among the Maximen und Reflexionen is the following: 
“Wenn nun unser Schulunterricht immer auf das Alterthum 
hinweist, das Studium der griechischen und lateinischen 
Sprache fördert, so können wir uns Glück wünschen, dass 
diese zu einer höheren Cultur so nöthigen Studien niemals 
rückgängig werden". Cf. also the three Maximen that 
follow the one just quoted, and finally”: “Möge das Studium 
der griechischen und römischen Literatur immerfort die 
Basis der höheren Bildung bleiben”. Scholarship, Goethe 
says?’, is based on profound knowledge of Greek and Latin.*? 


9 G, 3, 151. 
n IV, 35, 25. 
s CE. D. u, W. bk. 6—1, 27, 39. 
2» [, 51, 117. 
u Cf. note, ere 52, 264. 


01. 
37 J, All, 466. 
28 Cf. also IV, 17, 173. 
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Of many utterances on the value of classical culture onlv 
a few may be quoted. In the Campagne in Frankreich?? 
Goethe says: “Das Studium der Kunst wie das der alten | 
Schriftsteller gibt uns einen gewissen Halt, eine Befriedigung 
in uns selbst; indem sie unser Inneres mit grossen Gegen- 
standen und Gesinnungen füllt, bemächtigt sie sich aller 
Wünsche die nach aussen strebten, hegt aber jedes würdige 
Verlangen im stillen Busen", etc. In the essay on Winckel- 
mann?’ Goethe remarks that “kein Gelehrter ungestraft 
jene grosse philosophische Bewegung, die durch Kant 
begonnen, von sich abgewiesen, * * * ausser etwa die 
echten Alterthumsforscher, welche durch die Eigenheit ihres 
Studiums vor allen andern Menschen vorzüglich begün- 
stigt zu sein scheinen. Denn indem sie sich nur mit dem 
Besten, was die Welt hervorgebracht hat, beschäftigen, 
und das Geringe * * * nur im Bezug auf jenes Vortreff- 
liche betrachten, so erlangen ihre Kenntnisse eine solche 
Fülle, ihre Urtheile eine solche Sicherheit, ihr Geschmack 
eine solche Consistenz, dass sie innerhalb ihres eigenen 
Kreises bis zur Verwunderung, ja bis zum Erstaunen, 
ausgebildet erscheinen”. And finally, cf. the letter to 
Knebel, Nov. 9, 1814%: “Ich habe an der Homerischen, 
wie an der Nibelungischen Tafel geschmaust, mir aber für 
meine Person nichts gemässer gefunden, als die breite und 
tiefe immer lebendige Natur, die Werke der griechischen 
Dichter und Bildner.’’?: 

That Goethe, at least as a young man, saw the danger 
of too great dependence upon the ancients, is evident from 
his review of Blum's Lyrische Gedichte®: “Wir wissen 
fast nicht mehr, ob wir wünschen sollten, dass junge Dichter 
die Alten frühe lesen. Zwar unsere empfindungslose Le- 
bensart erstickt das Genie, wenn die Sänger freier Zeiten 
es nicht erwärmen * * * ; aber eben diese Sänger hauchen 
auch oft ein so fremdes Gefühl in die Seele, dass der beste 
Dichter * * * bald sich bloss durch seine Einbildung im 
Flug erhalten * * * kann. Warum sind die Gedichte 


39 ], 33, 188. 

30 I, 46, 55. 

n IV, 25, 76. f . 

33 Cf. also I, 27, 191; 40, 281; 411, 134; 412, 63; 491!, 156 (“Jeder sei auf seine Art 
ein Griechel Aber er sei’s’’.); IV, 4, 283; 36, 296; 43, 82; 148; G, 3, 339; 365; 


5 I, 37, 217. 
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* * * der alten Griechen * * * so stark, so feurig, so 
gross? Die Natur trieb sie zum Singen wie den Vogel in 
der Luft. Uns—wir kónnen's uns nicht verbergen,—uns 
treibt ein gemachtes Gefiihl, das wir der Bewunderung 
und dem Wohlgefallen an den Alten zu danken haben, zu 
der Leier, und darum sind unsere besten Lieder, einige 
wenige ausgenommen, nur nachgeahmte Copien." 

An utterance or two on the beauty of the language itself 
may be quoted. The first one, though referring to modern 
Greek, reveals Goethe's fond partiality for everything Greek; 
writing to the “Freundeskreis” Jan. 13, 1787* he describes 
an occasion in Italy where each of thirty students of various 
nations recited a poem in his own language; at the conclusion 
of the long list, in which Greek was included, Goethe says: 
“das Griechische klang, wie ein Stern in der Nacht er- 
scheint." A few years before, when sending Frau von 
Stein a translation that he had made of several Greek verses, 
he says that he gives it to her “in einer unmelodischern 
und unausdriickendern Sprache, wenigstens durch meinen 
Mund und Feder". But not always was the Greek favored 
so highly at the expense of the German; in his review of 
Voss’ Lyrische Gedichte® he says of this translator: “‘Auf- 
merksam horchte derselbe den Klángen des griechischen 
Alterthums, und ihnen fügte sich die deutsche Sprache zu 
gleichem Wohllaute.’’3? 

In the Farbenlehre®® Goethe has occasion to compare the 
Greek and the Latin languages in respect to their use for 
scientific writings: “Das Griechische ist durchaus naiver, 
zu einem natürlichen, heitern, geistreichen, ästhetischen 
Vortrag glücklicher Naturansichten viel geschickter. Die 
Art, durch Verba * * * zu sprechen, macht jeden Ausdruck 
lasslich; * * * es ist nur eine Andeutung, um den Gegen- 
stand in der Einbildungskraft hervorzurufen. Die latei- 
nische Sprache dagegen wird durch den Gebrauch der Sub- 
stantiven entscheidend * * *. Der Begriff ist im Wort 
fertig aufgestellt, im Worte erstarrt, mit welchem nun als 
einem wirklichen Wesen verfahren wird.” 


“u IV, 8, 131. 
as Sept. 8, 1780—IV, 4, 283. 
x 7, 40, 279 
531 This utterance, HOW ever is probably the younger Voss’, and not Goethe's 
In = EU in I, 40, 453). 
38 
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Goethe at various times calls attention to certain qualities 
that characterize Greek and Latin literature in general. 
In form they are supreme; in Zu brüderlichem Andenken 
Wielands?? he says of Wieland: ‘Ob er nun gleich mehrerer 
Sprachen máchtig war, so hielt er sich doch fest an die 
beiden, in denen uns der Werth und die Würde der Vorwelt 
am reinsten überliefert ist. Denn so wenig wir laugnen 
wollen, dass aus den Fundgruben anderer alten Litera- 
turen mancher Schatz gefórdert worden * * * , so wenig 
wird man uns widersprechen, wenn wir behaupten, die 
Sprache der Griechen und Romer habe uns bis auf den 
heutigen Tag köstliche Gaben überliefert, die an Gehalt 
dem übrigen Besten gleich, der Form nach allem andern 
vorzuziehen sind.’’4° In the fact that the ancients kept 
the various fields of art distinct from one another Goethe 
sees another cause of their success; to Schiller he writes 
Dec. 23, 1797: “Sie werden hundertmal gehört haben, 
dass man nach Lesung eines guten Romans gewiinscht hat, 
den Gegenstand auf dem Theater zu sehen, und wie viel 
schlechte Dramen sind daher entstanden! * * * Damit nur 
ja ihrer Imagination keine Thätigkeit übrig bleibe, so soll 
alles sinnlich wahr, * * * dramatisch seyn, und das drama- 
tische selbst soll sich dem wirklich wahren an die Seite 
stellen. Diesen eigentlich kindischen * * * Tendenzen soll- 
te * * * der Künstler * * * widerstehn, Kunstwerk von 
Kunstwerk durch undurchdringliche Zauberkreise sondern, 
jedes bey seiner Eigenschaft * * * erhalten, so wie es die 
Alten gethan haben und dadurch eben solche Künstler 
wurden und waren.” The moderation of these literatures 
is mentioned‘; their purity‘; their lofty style“; their sim- 
plicity*; their positiveness". The greatness of the Greeks 
is evident in this, that they cared less about the historical 
accuracy of an event than about the poet’s treatment of 
it**. Cf. Faust, vv. 9629ff., especially 9641ff.9: 


3* I, 36, 330. 

«© Cf. also IV, 15, 149. 

“ IV, 12, 382. 

a Cf. also I, 45, 176. 

“a I, 36, 326; G, 2, 344. 

«4 ], 36, 326; IV. 4, 283. 

* I, 28, 327; IV, 12. 83. 

“il, 421, 246. 

47 Ib. 

45 To EE mun. Jan. 31, 1827-G, 3, 340. 


49 ], 15! 
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*Nicht vergleicht sich dein Erzáhlen 
Dem was liebliche Lüge, 
Glaubhaftiger als Wahrheit, 

Von dem Sohne sang der Maja.” 


In the use that the Greeks made of gods, prophets, oracles, 
etc., Goethe sees a great advantage over the modern poet, 
who has difficulty in finding a substitute for this important 
element of ancient literature? The brevity of the ancients, 
especially Tacitus, proved injurious to the style of Klop- 
stock, who tried to rival them therein®!; an explanation 
of this brevity may be found in a letter to Diez, Nov. 15, 
181552, in which Goethe says that the Greeks “artistically, 
as it were, epitomized their poems and works of art out of 
the myths and legends.”’ 

But the quality of this literature that Goethe dwells 
upon most, and to which he refers again and again, is its 
naturalness, its truth to life. 


The ancients dealt with the real, present world, with 


nature, especially in its highest form, viz., man in his pas- 
sions and deeds; in Winckelmann he says9: ‘Warum sind 
ihre Dichter und Geschichtschreiber die Bewunderung des 
Einsichtigen, die Verzweiflung des Nacheifernden, als weil 
jene handelnden Personen, die aufgeführt werden, an ihrem 
eigenen Selbst, an dem engen Kreise ihres Vaterlandes 
* * * einen so tiefen Antheil nahmen, mit allem Sinn, 
aller Neigung, aller Kraft auf die Gegenwart wirkten * * *. 
Das, was geschah, hatte für sie den einzigen Werth, so wie 
für uns nur dasjenige, was gedacht oder empfunden worden, 
einigen Werth zu gewinnen scheint. * * * Alle (der Dich- 
ter, der Geschichtschreiber, der Forscher) hielten sich am 
Nächsten, Wahren, Wirklichen fest, und selbst ihre Phan- 
tasiebilder haben Knochen und Mark," etc. The Greek 
was great because he put into words only what resulted 
from direct observation of things about him: “Man spricht 
immer vom Studium der Alten; allein was will das anders 
sagen als: Richte dich auf die wirkliche Welt und suche sie 
auszusprechen; denn das taten die Alten auch, da sie leb- 
so I, 412, 222. 


$3 I, 46, 22. 
* Cf. also I, 41%, 276. 
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ten'" 5, And yet a question arises in Goethe’s mind as to 
the genuineness of this naturalness: “Sollte es wohl auch 
einer von den Vorziigen der Alten gewesen sein? dass das 
höchste pathetische auch nur ästhetisches Spiel bei 
ihnen gewesen ware, da bei uns die Naturwahrheit mit- 
wirken. muss um ein solches Werk hervorzubringen.’’® 
But this quality of naturalness is connected with another 
quality, which Goethe mentions in a letter to S. Boisserée, 
Nov. 11, 1827"; he complains of being unable to appro- 
priate entirely to himself the Nibelungenlied, and con- 
tinues: “Das ist dagegen das Eigne der griechischen Dicht- 
kunst, dass sie sich einer lóblichen menschlichen Fassungs- 
kraft hingiebt und gleichstellt; das Erhabene verkórpert 
sich im Schónen.''5$ 

In a conversation with Riemer Aug. 28, 180859 Goethe 
discusses the difference between ancient and romantic 
literature, to the great disadvantage of the latter. Only 
a few passages can be quoted: ‘Das antike Tragische ist 
das menschlich Tragierte. Das Romantische ist kein Na- 
türliches * * * sondern ein Gemachtes, ein Gesuchtes, * * * 
bis ins Fratzenhafte. * * * Das Antike ist noch bedingt, 
* * * das Moderne willkürlich, unmóglich. * * * Das 
Antike ist nüchtern, * * * gemässigt, das Moderne ganz 
zügellos, betrunken. * * * Das Antike ist plastisch, 
wahr und reell; das Romantische tàuschend wie die Bilder 
einer Zauberlaterne. * * * Das Romantische grenzt ans 
Komische, * * * das Antike ans Ernste und. Wiirdige’’, 
etc. And to Eckermann he says, Apr. 2, 182960: “Das 
Klassische nenne ich das Gesunde, und das Romantische 
das Kranke’’®!, For romantic ‘“‘Krankheitsfalle’’, endemic 
and epidemic among moderns, but rare among ancients, 
cf. I, 422, 247. In connection with these utterances on 
ancient ahd modern literature may be mentioned Goethe's 
letter to Zelter, Dec. 31, 182993, in which he says of Milton's 


* Eckermann, Jan. 29, 1826-G,3, 253. Cf. also I, 28, 148; 30, 182; 37, 217; 
491, 63; Il, 5*, 244; III, 3, 378 
* To Schiller, Dec. 9, 1797-1V, 12, 373. 
67 IV 43, 165. 
ss “Xenien’” Nos. 321 and 395 (I, 51, 252; 253) are not Goethe’s, but Schiller’s 
7 G. (er: aet -Suphan, Xenien 1796, p. 225). 
4 5 


"s ct. t von 246; also G, 4, 181; 238: 251. 
t IV, 46, 198. 
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Samson that he knows of no work ‘welches den Sinn und 
die Weise der alten griechischen Tragódie so annáhernd 
ausdrückte und sowohl in Anlage als Ausführung, eine gleiche 
Anerkennung verdiente’’®. 

To Eckermann Goethe expressed“ some general ideas on 
Greek literature and art that may be quoted here in con- 
clusion: “Wir bewundern die Tragódien der alten Griechen; 
allein recht besehen sollten wir mehr die Zeit und die Nation 
bewundern, in der sie móglich waren, als die einzelnen Ver- 
fasser. Denn wenn auch diese Stücke unter sich ein wenig 
verschieden * * *, so tragt doch * * * alles nur einen 
einzigen durchgehenden Charakter. Dies ist der Charakter 
des Grossartigen, des Tüchtigen, des Gesunden, des Mensch- 
lich-Vollendeten, der hohen  Lebensweisheit, der erha- 
benen Denkungsweise, der reinkráftigen Anschauung * * *. 
Finden sich nun aber alle diese Eigenschaften nicht bloss 
in den auf uns gekommenen dramatischen, sondern auch 
in den lyrischen und epischen Werken; finden wir sie ferner 
bei den Philosophen, Hhetoren, und Geschichtschreibern 
* * *. so muss man sich wohl überzeugen, dass solche 
Eigenschaften nicht bloss einzelnen Personen anhaften, 
sondern dass sie der Nation und der* * * Zeit angehórten 
* @ *?? 


€ The same idea also G, 4, 200. 
* May 3, 1827-G, 3, 387. 
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CHAPTER I 
EPIC POETRY 


Homer is by far the most interesting of Greek writers 
to Goethe; roughly speaking, Homer is referred to as many 
times as Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides combined, 
and these four authors, taken together, probably receive 
as much attention as all the remaining Greek literature. 
There are few years from 1770 on in which Goethe does 
not occupy himself at least to some extent with him, where- 
as, in the case of the other writers, even of those whom 
Goethe most admired, there are times when he neglects 
them for considerable periods. 

In D. u. W. bk. 11, Goethe relates how he first made the 
acquaintance of Homer. It was in the home of his aunt’s 
husband, Pfarrer Stark, where he found a prose translation 
illustrated with copper plates; these, he tells, so spoiled his 
imagination that for a long time he could picture to himself 
the Homeric heroes only in these forms. The incidents 
in the Iliad pleased him, but he was dissatisfied at finding 
nothing about the capture of Troy; the poem, closing as it 
does with the death of Hector, seemed to end too abruptly. 
His uncle referred him to Virgil, and here he found what 
he wanted.? 

But the earliest actual reference to Homer is found in a 
letter written in French to his sister Cornelia, Sept. 27, 
1766*; speaking of Tasso he says: “Jamais on n'a voulu lui 
oter ses merites, cest un genie superieur, mais qui en voulant 
joindre aux heros d'Homere les sorciers et les diableries 
d'Amadis, a produit un poeme tres gothique * * *" By 


the year 1770 he is giving advice on the study of Homer to 
26, 61. 
; TUS translation to which Goethe refers ‘was Homers Beschreibung der Ero- 


ung des Trojanischen Reichs in the seventh part of Neue Sammlung 
der merkwürdigsten Reisegeschichten, by von Loen. 


s IV, 1, 70. 
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Hetzler*, referring to the “English edition with Clarke's 
translation and to the Leipzig reprint of the same.’’5 

The Ephemerides, too, the record of Goethe's studies 
during the year 1770, shows him to have read Blackwell's 
Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer (London 
1735)*. In the fall of this year Herder says? that Goethe 
began to read Homer in Strassburg: “alle Helden wurden bei 
ihm so schón, gross, und frei watende Stórche." Goethe 
himself, in Zum Shakespeares Tag’, reveals his passion 
for the Greeks at this time: “‘das (griechische) Trauerspiel 
* * * erregte ganze grose Empfindungen in den Seelen, 
denn es war selbst ganz, und gros. Und in was für Seelen! 
Griechischen! Ich kann mich nicht erklaren was das 
heisst, aber ich fühls, und berufe mich der Kürze halber 
auf Homer und Sophokles und Theokrit, die habens mich 
fühlen gelehrt." This interest continues during the year 
1771, and from a letter to Salzmann, written probably in 
June’, we learn to what extent this reading was done in 
Greek: “Doch lern ich schön griechisch; denn dass Sies 
wissen, ich habe in der Zeit dass ich hier bin meine grie- 
chische Weisheit so vermehrt, dass ich fast den Homer ohne 
Uebersetzung lese". But toward the close of 1771 Homer 
(and Shakspere) must yield to Götz”. 

During 1772 Goethe wrote a number of reviews for the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen, but to determine definitely 
which come from his pen is difficult; in this matter Wit- 
kowski's judgment, as given in the notes of the Weimar 
edition, is here followed. In a review!! of a book by an 
unnamed Englishman Goethe shows clearly what, in his 
opinion, the Jliad and the Odyssey, taken as wholes, 
are not: “(Der Autor) sieht in der Ilias ein moralisches 
Gedicht, das für den Politischen Zustand von Griechenland, 
die vielfaltige Regenten zur Eintracht zu ermuntern auf- 
gesetzt worden; in der Odyssee aber ein Werk, das sich vor 
die Beschaffenheit der menschlichen Natur überhaupt 
Schicke. Und dieser Held ficht für Shakespeare!" In an- 


* Letter of July 14th—IV, 1, 239 
D 1,37, 1 (US sed) gr. et. lat. ed. Sam. Clarke, London 1729-32 (1740). 
: 
7G, 1 
ei, '37, 131. 
* IV, I, 258. 
19 Letter to Salzmann, Nov. 28, 1771—IV 2, 7. 
1 [, 38, 336. 
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other review" he quotes in Greek from the Iliad; in 
another? he includes Homer in a list of great writers who, 
together with nature, must be studied by actors if the stage 
is to be elevated as it should be. In a review (Goethe's 
authorship is very doubtful) of  Seybold's Schreiben 
über den Homer is contained a rhapsodic passage which 
might well express Goethe’s feelings at the time!*: “Wär’s 
nur eine Büste des Altvaters, vor die er (Seybold) euch in- 
zwischen stellte, euch deutete auf der hohen Stirne würdige 
Runzeln, auf den tiefen Blick, auf das Schweben der Honig- 
lippe, dass der heilige Sinn der überirdischen Gestalt über 
euch käme, ihr anbetetet und Wärme und Muth euch 
entzündete!" etc. If Goethe is the author of this review, 
we have evidence of how thoroughly he was already at this 
time steeped in the Homeric poems. Another review", 
which Goethe himself seems later to have regarded as his, 
contains a statement, important because it gives definitely 
his estimate of Homer as compared with Virgil; comment- 
ing on the statement that the correct poet is no great poetic 
genius, Goethe says: “Wenn man Homer liest, so kann 
man sich, ohne Scaliger zu sein, nicht enthalten, eben das 
von Virgilen zu sagen”. With this compare the words 
written much later, in D. u. W. bk. 7!'*: “Wir besassen 
nunmehr (in 18th century German literature), wo nicht 
Homere, doch Virgile und Miltone". In a witty review 
of a sort of periodical, whose author (J. J. Herwig) plans 
to treat thoroughly all the Greek writers, Goethe closes 
with the words !7: “O ihr grossen Griechen! und du, Homer! 
Homer!—Doch so tbersetzt, commentirt, extrahirt, enu- 
clirt,so sehr verwundet, gestossen, zerfleischt, durch Steine, 
Staub, Pfiitzen geschleift, getrieben, gerissen (here follows, 
in Greek, Iliad, 24, 414f., 424f., which Goethe translates:) 
berührt nicht Verwesung sein Fleisch; nagt nicht ein Wurm 
an ihm: denn für ihn sorgen die seligen Gótter auch nach 
dem Tode’’. Homer, as well as Sophocles, often serves as 
a model by which inferior works are to be Judged; Homer 
is the perfection of art; it is unworthy to pick out flaws in 


12 I, 38, 341. 
ıs I, 27, 94. 
ı I, 37, 203. 
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him. That is what Goethe means when, in another review’, 
he complains of unfair criticism of a certain work of art and 
says: "Das ist, wie mit den Flecken Homers”. And finally, 
in this list of references to Homer that are found in the 
reviews, is one in which Goethe speaks of the great char- 
acters of Homer, ‘‘die vor unser Auge fast nicht von den 
Göttern zu scheiden sind".!? A review of Wood's Versuch 
über das Originalgenie des Homer is printed in the Weimar 
edition?’ but not ascribed to Goethe by Witkowski. 

In addition there are several other utterances of this year 
(1772) that reveal Goethe's great occupation with Homer. 
He refers to him in Von deutscher Baukunst?. Kestner 
relates ? that Goethe was in Wetzlar, not to practice law, 
but to study Homer, Pindar, etc. Goethe himself writes 
from Wetzlar to Herder®: ‘Seit ich nichts von Euch gehört 
habe, sind die Griechen mein einzig Studium. Zuerst 
schränkt’ ich mich auf den Homer ein", etc. Years later, 
when telling the story of this year in D. u. W. bk. 12%, 
he says: “Auch das Homerische Licht ging uns neu wieder 
auf * * *. Das beständige Hinweisen auf Natur bewirkte 
zuletzt, dass man auch die Werke der Alten von dieser 
Seite betrachten lernte. * * * Wir sahen nun nicht mehr 
in jenen Gedichten ein angespanntes und aufgedunsenes 
Heldenwesen, sondern die abgespiegelte Wahrheit einer 
uralten Gegenwart, und suchten uns dieselbe möglichst 
heranzuziehen. * * * esliesssich * * * nicht läugnen, dass 
sowohl Europäer als Asiaten, in den Homerischen Gedichten 
schon auf einem hohen Grade der Cultur dargestellt worden, 
vielleicht auf einem höhern, als die Zeiten des Trojanischen 
Kriegs mochten genossen haben”. Anda few pages farther 
on® he tells how he spent many hours with his sister trans- 
lating Homer for her at sight from Clarke’s Latin trans- 
lation: “Mein Vortrag verwandelte sich gewöhnlich in 
metrische Wendungen und Endungen, und die Lebhaf- 
tigkeit womit ich die Bilder gefasst hatte, die Gewalt womit 

15 |, 38, 380. 


2G, 1, 21. 
23 Middle of July, 1772—IV, 2, 16. 
u I, 28. 145. 
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ich sie aussprach, hoben alle Hindernisse einer verschrankten 
Wortstellung’’, etc. 

Little is said of Homer during 1773, although a letter to 
Kestner?s reveals the fact that, for a time at least, Homer was 
“gewöhnliche Lieblingslektüre”; the next letter to Kestner, 
written a few days later?, closes with a quotation from 
Homer. In 177423 Lavater reports that Goethe related 
to him the whole contents of the Iliad and read aloud 
several passages from a Latin translation (Clarke’s?). 
In a letter to Sophie v. La Roche, Nov. 20, 1774??, Goethe 
throws light on his method of learning to read Homer; 
he quotes a short "recipe" for the study of Greek: Ernesti’s 
edition is recommended, because it contains Clarke's trans- 
lation; Schaufelberger’s Nova Clavis Homerica! and a 
pack of blank cards are also to be procured; “ ‘Hast Du dies 
beysammen so fang an zu lesen die Ilias, achte nicht auf 
Accente, sondern lies wie die Melodey des Hexameters 
dahinfliest und es Dir schön klinge in der Seele. Verstehst 
Du's; so ist alles gethan, so Du's aber nicht verstehst, sieh 
die Uebersezzung an, lies die Uebersezzung, und das Original, 
und das Original und die Uebersezzung, etwa ein zwanzig 
dreisig Verse, biss Dir ein Licht aufgeht über Construcktion, 
die in Homer reinste Bilderstellung ist. Sodann ergreife 
Deinen Clavem * * *, das Praesens und den Nominativum 
schreibe sodann auf die Karten, steck sie in Dein Souvenir, 
und lerne dran zu Hause und auf dem Feld * * * und 
hast Du zwey drey Bücher so durchgearbeitet, versprech 
ich Dir, stehst Du frisch und franck vor Deinem Homer, 
und verstehst ihn ohne Uebersezzung Schaufelberg und 
Karten.' Probatum est. * * * Sagen Sie dem hochwür- 
digen Schüler? zum Troste, Homer sey der leichteste 
Griechische Autor, den man aber aus sich selbst verstehen 
lernen muss".? 1774 is the year of Werther, numerous 
passages in which show the hold that Homer has upon 
Goethe. Only a few need be quoted. “Du fragst, ob Du 
mir meine Bücher schicken sollst. Lieber, ich bitte Dich 
~» Jan. 28—IV, 2, 61. 

is June 28—G, 1, 37. 

- Zurich“ 1761-1768. 8 vol. 


31 Baron v. Hohenfeld 
ss Cf. also letter to same, Dec. 23—Ib. p. 218. 
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um Gottes Willen, lass’sie mir vom Halse! Ich will nicht 
mehr * * * angefeuert sein * * *. Ich brauche Wiegen- 
gesang,und den habe ich in seiner Fiille gefunden in meinem 
Homer" (Am 13. Mai). Cf. also May 26%; June 21°; 
Aug. 28%: “Heute ist mein Geburtstag, und in aller Frühe 
empfange ich ein Päckchen von Alberten. * * * Es waren 
zwei Büchelchen in Duodez dabei, der kleine Wetsteinische?? 
Homer, eine Ausgabe, nach der ich so oft verlangt, um mich 
auf dem Spaziergange mit dem Ernestischen nicht zu schlep- 
pen". Mar. 15, 17723: “Ich * * * fuhr nach M—, 
dort vom Hügel die Sonne untergehen zu sehen und dabei 
in meinem Homer den herrlichen Gesang zu lesen, wie 
Ulyss von dem trefflichen Schweinhirten bewirthet wird.” 
May 93*: “* * * so beschränkt und so glücklich waren die 
herrlichen Altvater, so kindlich ihr Gefiihl, thre Dichtung! 
Wenn Ulyss von dem ungemessnen Meer und von der 
unendlichen Erde spricht, das ist so wahr, menschlich, 
innig, eng und geheimnissvoll.’’ And finally, Oct. 12%: 
“Ossian hat in meinem Herzen den Homer verdrängt”; 
but note what Goethe says on this last point more than 
half a century later to H. C. Robinson“: “He (Goethe) 
spoke of Ossian with contempt and said: ‘No one remarked 
that while Werther is in his senses he talks about Homer 
and only after he grows mad is in love with Ossian’ ’’4?. 
The Künstlers Morgenlied," written in this same year 
(1774), gives more evidence of what was almost worship 
of Homer in Goethe at this time: 


“Ich trete vor den Altar hin, 
Und lese, wie sich's ziemt, 
Andacht liturg' scher Lection 
Im heiligen Homer”, etc. 


During 1774-1775 Goethe takes part to some extent in 
Lavater’s studies in physiognomy; one of the results of this 


* Ib. 78. 

31 Homeri opera graece et latine, curante I. H. Lederlino et St. Berglero, Am- 
stelodami, Wetstein, 1707. 

ss I, 19, 103. 

39 Ib. 110. 

4 Jb. 124. 

a Aug. 2, 1829—G, 4, 135. 

a Cf. also G.5, 167. f 

€ J, 2, 178. 
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interest is the chapter on a bust of Homer“: *(Es) sey mir 
erlaubt, die Gefühle über dessen Buste * * * hier nieder- 
zulegen * * *. Es ist Homer! Diess ist der Schädel, in 
dem die ungeheuren Gótter und Helden so viel Raum haben, 
als im weiten Himmel und der gränzlosen Erde. * * * 
Diess ist der Olymp, den diese rein erhabne Nase wie ein 
andrer Atlas tragt, und über das ganze Gesicht solche 
Festigkeit, solch eine sichere Ruhe verbreitet. * * * Zweck- 
los, leidenschaftlos ruht dieser Mann dahin, er ist um sein 
selbst willen da, und die Welt, die ihn erfüllt, ist ihm Beschaf- 
tigung und Belohnung"*. Bodmer reports“ that in a 
conversation with Goethe (end of June, 1775) the latter 
again dwells on a characteristic of Homer which he so 
much admires, viz. the naturalness of his characters. A 
letter to Carl August written at the close of 177547 shows 
that Homer has become a necessity to Goethe: '** * * den 
Pfarrer lass ich fragen ob er die Odyssee nicht hat, und hat 
er sie nicht schick ich nach Jena. Denn unmöglich ist die 
zu entbehren hier in der homerisch einfachen Welt", etc.; 
Goethe writes from Waldeck. The next day he writes: 
“Die Odyssee war endlich aufgetrieben". A few weeks 
later he turns to Homer for comfort in sorrow; to Frau v. 
Stein he writes*$: “Es ist mir lieb dass ich wegkomme, 
mich von Ihnen zu entwóhnen * * * Ich wollt in meinem 
Herzen wärs so hell da, dassich * * * Sie zu lachen machen 
könnte. Aber all meine Thorheit und all mein Wiz sind, 
Gott weis wohin! Ich nehme den Homer mit und will 
sehn was der an mir thut”. On Feb. 29, 1776 he writes, 
in answer to Bürger's “Anfrage” in regard to the continua- 
tion of his translation of Homer*?, his Diesseitige Antwort, 
etc.59, in which he praises Bürger and encourages him to finish 
his work: *Er (Bürger) strebe nach der goldnen, einfachen, 
lebendigen Bestimmtheit des Originals!'51, According to 
Wieland’s letter to Bürger, April, 17769, Goethe and 
Wieland support Bürger warmly in his choice of the iambic 


« 339. 

b er aiso letter to Lavater, Jan. 1775—IV 2, 226. 
" Dee. 24— 9. 

s Jan. 15 2 16, 3776—1V. 3, 18. 

** Cf. I, 


7, 36 
61 mee lag eter to Bürger, Mar. 1776—IV, 7, 354. 
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meter for the translation of Homer in preference to the 
hexameter." 

For several years after this, up to 1786, Goethe’s interest 
in Homer is not very active, although he by no means 
altogether neglects him. On Nov. 8, 1776, he writes in 
the diary*: “Den Homer erhalten vom Stadthalter,"— 
according to Düntzer** probably a gift of Clarke's edition. 
He is still interested in raising a subscription for Bürger's 
translation. Bodmer’s translation?! begins to interest 
him55; he mentions it in a letter to Frau v. Stein, Oct. 9, 
177959; and in another to her, Oct. 23°, quotes from it. 
Shortly after this Goethe and Carl August visit Bodmer, 
who relates“, in part, as follows: “Beide sagten mir viel 
Fleurettes über meinen Homer. Goethe: er sei ihr Reise- 
gefahrte; er habe die Odyssee ex professo auf dem Lemanischen 
See gelesen, sich mit Ulysses auf die Beschwerden in den 
Alpen und der glaciers zu stárken. Auf den Alpen habe 
er den Homer den Alpinern vorgelesen. * * * Erst jetzt 
habe man ihn, und wisse, was er sei. Leute von allen 
Stànden und jedem Alter kónnen ihn verstehen. Man 
müsse Griechisch kónnen, Stolbergs Homer zu verstehen". 
In 1784 we have the word of Graf F. L. zu Stolberg® that 
Homer is Goethe's favorite. 

This period of comparative neglect of Homer is ended 
by the journey to Italy. In Venice Goethe is reminded 
of the Odyssey®; in Fuligno also“; on Nov. 7, 1786, he 
"writes to the “Freundeskreis” :** “Die Logen von Raphael 
und die grossen Gemälde der Schule von Athen * * * hab 
ich nur erst einmal gesehn und da ists als wenn man den 
Homer aus einer zum Theil verloschnen beschädigten 
Handschrift herausstudiren sollte”; on Jan. 6,1787, to Frau 
v. Stein**: “Keine Worte geben eine Ahndung davon (a 


n" nr To 1, 83. 

[X] 

s Goethes Tagebücher der sechs ersten Wetmartschen Jahre, p. 52. 

s Cf. letter to him Mar. 19 (?) 1778—IV, 

98 Homers Werke, aus dem GENSORISENEN ach übersetzt von dem Dichter der 
Noachide, 2 vol., appeared 1 

ss Cf. diary. , June 20, '1 78—11I 1, 68. 


aG ä 
e Cİ. yc Sept. 29, 1786—III 1, 248. 
“ Oct. 26 —Ib., p. 322. 
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colossal head of Juno), er ist wie ein Gesang Homers". 
In Sicily his enthusiasm grows: ‘Wellen, * * * der Geruch 
des Meeres * * * rief mir die Insel der seligen Phàaken 
in die Sinne wie ins Gedächtnis. Ich eilte sogleich einen 
Homer zu kaufen, jenen Gesang mit grosser Erbauung zu 
lesen und eine Uebersetzung aus dem Stegreife * * * 
vortragen"", The paragraph of the Italienische Reise 
entitled Aus der Erinnerung®®, written probably in 1816, 
refers to this time; there Goethe says that, convinced he 
could find no better commentary to the Odyssey, he pro- 
cured a copy and read it with “unglaublichem Antheil”; 
he felt himself inspired to write, and thus was conceived 
the plan of his Nausikaa, which he here gives at length. 
All that Goethe had said of this plan at the time (May 8, 
1787) is: “So sass ich, den Plan zu Nausikaa weiter den- 
kend, eine dramatische Concentration der Odyssee. Ich halte 
sie nicht für unmóglich, nur müsste man den Grundunter- 
schied des Drama und der Epopöe recht in's Auge fassen''e*, 
In connection with his statement about the commentary 
to the Odyssey note what he writes May 17, 17877*: 
*Was den Homer betrifft, ist mir wie eine Decke von den 
Augen gefallen. Die Beschreibungen, die Gleichnisse usw. 
kommen uns poetisch vor und sind doch unsäglich natürlich, 
aber freilich mit Reinheit und Innigkeit gezeichnet, vor 
der man erschrickt. Selbst die sonderbarsten erlogenen 
Begebenheiten haben eine Natürlichkeit, die ich nie so 
gefühlt habe als in der Nähe der beschriebenen Gegen- 
stánde. * * * Nun ich alle diese Küsten und Vorgebirge, 
* * * [nseln und Erdzungen, * * * Wolkenberge und im- 
mer heitere Ebnen, * * * und das alles umgebende Meer 
* * * im Geiste gegenwärtig habe, nun ist mir erst die 
Odyssee ein lebendiges Wort". And more than ten years 
later he is still enthusiastic about this experience; to Schiller 
he writes Feb. 14, 17987!: “In welchem Glanze * * * dieses 
Gedicht (Odyssey) vor mir erschien als ich Gesánge desselben 
in Neapel und Sicilien las! * * * Ich gestehe dass es mir 
aufhórte ein Gedicht zu sein, es schien die Natur selbst," 
" PH SIST A ANI EL ens HDi iP a 
oy, 31, 1a Cf. also Ib. 320. 
n IV. 13, 66. 
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etc. Encouraged by the new light on the Odyssey that 
he has received at this time, he writes (probably in June, 
1787) his Versuch eine Homerische dunkle Stelle zu er- 
klären”, in which, after giving Od. 10, 81—86 in the original, 
then in Bodmer's and Voss’ translation, he offers his own 
interpretation. On Sept. 6, 1787, he writes”: “Die alten 
Künstler haben * * * so grosse Kenntnis der Natur und 
* * * einen so sichern Begriff von dem was sich vorstellen 
lasst und wie es vorgestellt werden muss, als Homer." Among 
the books which he presents to Angelika Kaufmann is Voss' 
Odyssey”. 

For some time now Homer remains in the background. 
Goethe’s silence is broken by two passages in Tasso”: 


“Homer vergass sich selbst, sein ganzes Leben 
War der Betrachtung zweier Manner heilig, 
Und Alexander in Elysium 
Eilt, den Achill und den Homer zu suchen" etc.; 
and: 
“Den Dichter stell’ mir vor, der sich Homeren, 
Virgilen sich vergleichen darf”, etc. 


In the latter passage, the coupling of Homer and Virgil 
does not, of course, imply that Goethe's estimate of them 
has changed from the one given above." At the close of 
1793, however, the interest in Homer reawakens. To 
Jacobi he writes’®: “Um etwas unendliches zu unternehmen 
habe ich mich an den Homer gemacht. Da hoffe ich nun 
in meinem übrigen Leben nicht zu darben". From this 
time, probably, dates the paralipomenon?? which consists 
of a translation of four lines of the Odyssey*?; this same 
passage was taken up again during the first half of 1795, 
when vv. 78 to 131 were translated?!, the first four lines in 
different form. In June of 1794 Herder is urged by Goethe 
to publish his thoughts on Homer®, and he does so the 
np 32.77 


** Letter to Göschen, Oct. 27, 1787—1 V, 8, 280. 
7 ], 10, 127. 


. 19. 
78 Nov. 18—IV, 10, 127. 
79 1, 52, 203. 
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next year. During the year 1794 Homer was the chief 
topic of discussion at several meetings of the ''Freitags- 
gesellschaft", and in these discussions Goethe took an active 
part. Böttiger reports“ that on June 5 of this year Goethe 
refuted the theory that the Jliad was pieced together 
at the time of the Pisistratidae, by pointing out that in 
that case the position of Athens would be very different 
from what it is. On Oct. 31 Goethe** read aloud, with 
excellent delivery, from Voss’ translation of the Jliad, 
and then the translation was criticized; Goethe claimed 
that in some instances Voss’ language is more abstract 
than the original warrants; he found fault with Voss’ oft 
recurring 'traun". Goethe spoke of the “Unverdauliche 
Abgeschmacktheit im Góttersystem Homers" and is quoted 
as saying: “Seine Menschen handeln viel edler, als seine 
Gótter". The discussion was continued a week later (Nov. 
7); on this occasion Goethe took up the ''Catalogue" of 
the ships and showed that it has a definite order of arrange- 
ment; Il. 2, 225—243, Goethe said, is '*das herrlichste Origi- 
nal einer sansculottischen Demagogenrede”’®. The next 
week (Nov. 14) Goethe called attention to the silence of 
the many Greeks and the noise of the few Trojans as they 
advance into battle®. II. 3, 166 was pointed out as an 
example of Homer’s use of suspense. Böttiger also reports®® 
some remarks of Goethe made at some time between 1786 
and 1794, in which ‘“‘der letzte Heide" expresses himself 
to this effect: ‘Beim erneuerten Studium Homers empfinde 
ich erst ganz, welches unnennbare Unheil der jüdische Prass 
uns zugefügt hat. Hatten wir die Sodomitereien und ágyp- 
tisch-babylonischen Grillen nie kennen lernen, und ware 
Homer unsere Bibel geblieben, welch' eine ganz andere 
Gestalt würde die Menschheit dadurch gewonnen haben!" 
It was probably a result of these discussions, in which the 
translation of Voss was found to be so wanting, that Goethe 
resolved to translate parts of the two epics himself; one 
of these translations, that of Od. 7, 78-131, has been men- 


ss Homer, ein Günstling der Zeit, appeared in the Horen 1795. Cf. letters to 
Schiller, r Ui 230). 1795 (IV 10, 272); Aug. 21 (Zb. 290); and to Herder 


ebay a 
“G, 
s ini to Bóttiger, G, 1, 215. 


" G, 509: 
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tioned; the others, those of Jl. 6, 1-6; 12, 243; 12, 442-452; 
13, 95-110; 14, 329-351; 15, 6, 9, 10; Od. 8, 267-326; 339- 
346; 347-350; 351-353;—these are all given in paralipom- 
ena.® But Goethe is not inappreciative of Voss’ work; 
a few years later (May 6, 1797) he writes to Schiller”: “In 
diesen Tagen, da ich mich seiner (Voss’) Homerischen 
Uebersetzung wieder viel bediente, habe ich den grossen 
Werth derselben wieder aufs neue bewundern und verehren 
müssen"?! Probably during 1794?? was written the Erste 
Epistel®, in which Goethe calls attention to the different 
appeal the two epics make: the Iliad belongs to the 
royal palace, the Odyssey to the market-place. 

Goethe's first reference to the Homeric question is found 
in a letter to Schiller*; Wolf’s Prolegomena had just 
appeared; Goethe says: “Wolfs Vorrede zur Ilias habe ich 
gelesen, sie ist interessant genug, hat mich aber schlecht 
erbaut. Die Idee mag gut sein und die Bemühung respek- 
tabel, wenn nur nicht diese Herren * * * gelegentlich die 
fruchtbarsten Gärten des ästhetischen Reichs verwüsten 
* * * müsten. Und am Ende ist mehr subjektives als 
man denkt in diesem ganzen Krame * * *." Discussing 
the Prolegomena on another occasion at about this time” 
he seems already more favorably disposed; he fears, how- 
ever, that the greatest approval will come from the theo- 
logians who will sound a song of triumph because this 
heathen Moses has been dethroned; and yet, as he reads 
his Homer, he comes upon individual scenes and passages 
that disturb the general impression; here he will be grateful 
to the critic who can say: yes, just this passage is spurious; 
if, as Wolf suggests, the Odyssey is a hundred years 
younger than the Jliad and was composed under another 
Sky than the Ionian, then Sicily might be conjectured as 
its home.* But Goethe is not yet convinced; early in 
June, 1795, W. v. Humboldt says? that Goethe is very 
much occupied with the Prolegomena and that he is 

" Ve 1255 18. 

" Streke" due 5 Oct 1784. ” 

" May LA HI 10, 260. 


: Reported by Bóttiger, G. 1. 228. 
xs d "Ra an icily as a commentary on the Odyssey. 
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much pleased with the work: "Zwar ist er noch weit ent- 
fernt, sich überhaupt für eine Meinung entschieden zu 
haben". But by the close of 1796 he has accepted the new 
theory, half-heartedly, to be sure, and yet with advantage - 
to himself, for he now enters Homer's field with an epic 
of his own, Hermann und Dorothea; to Wolf he writes?*: 
“Schon lange war ich geneigt mich in diesem Fache zu 
versuchen (epic poetry) und immer schreckte mich der 
hohe Begriff von Einheit und Untheilbarkeit der Homer- 
ischen Schriften ab; nunmehr da Sie diese herrlichen Werke 
einer Familie zueignen, so ist die Kühnheit geringer sich 
in grössere Gesellschaft zu wagen * * *'"?» He expresses 
the same thought in the elegy Hermann und Dorothea!: 
*Erst die Gesundheit des Mannes, der, endlich vom 
Namen Homeros, 
Kühn uns befreiend, uns auch ruft in die vollere 
Bahn. 
Denn wer wagte mit Góttern den Kampf? und wer 
mit dem Einen?" etc. 
Cf. with this, on the other hand, #264 of the Xenien?, 
written during this time but probably before his conversion: 
“Sieben Städte zankten sich drum, ihn geboren zu haben; 
Nun da der Wolf ihn zerriss, nehme sich jede ihr 
Stück”. 
Other allusions to Homer in the Xenien (e. g., those 
dealing with the lower world) are also due to the active 
interest of this time. 
During 1797 Goethe, in conjunction with Schiller, makes 
a special study of epic poetry, the basis of this study being 
Homer. In a letter to Schiller‘ he mentions that he is 
busy studying the Old Testament and Homer, and reading 
the Prolegomena in connection with the latter: “Es gehen 
mir dabei die wunderbarsten Lichter auf * * *'"5 In 
another letter to Schiller the same day* he takes up the 


question of the influence of the Alexandrian scholars on 
ss Dec. 26, 1796—IV, 11, 296. 
" CE TV, 12, 34. 


s In regard to the authorship of the Xenien, I have quoted as Goethe's any 
ese IUE by Schiller in his works (cf. Schmidt-Suphan, Xenien 
p. 


* IV, 12, 90. 
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the present form of the poems: “* * * so sind wir, wie 
Wolf sich zu zeigen bemüht, unsern gegenwártigen Homer 
den Alexandrinern schuldig, das denn freylich diesen Gedich- 
ten ein ganz anderes Ansehen gibt". But even now doubts 
arise in his mind lest the critics go too far; he continues: 
“Einige Verse im Homer die für falsch * * * ausgegeben 
werden, sind von der Art wie ich einige selbst in mein 
Gedicht, nachdem es fertig war, eingeschoben um das 
Ganze klarer zu machen * * *", Finally he calls attention 
to the abundance of the element of retardation in the poems. 
This same element is still in his mind when he writes to 
Schiller a few days later’, but now he is impressed with 
the way in which it is balanced, in the Odyssey, by the 
many assurances of a happy outcome; there is a balance 
between retardation and prophecy. The exposition does 
not trouble the poet; in the Odyssey he has put this, 
very artistically, into the middle of the poem. In the next 
letter® he returns to the element of “Verstand”, which is 
a necessary one in epic poetry, whereas in tragedy the 
opposite is the case: “‘blos der Verstand, wie in der Odyssee, 
oder eine zweckmässige Leidenschaft, wie in der Ilias, 
sind epische Agentien". Two days later? he attacks Fried- 
rich Schlegel's theory, offered in support of Wolf, that an 
epic poem has no unity and demands none; i. e., says Goethe, 
*es soll aufhóren ein Gedicht zuseyn * * *. Denn die Ilias 
und Odyssee, und wenn sie durch die Hànde von tausend 
Dichtern gegangen waren, zeigen die gewaltsame Tendenz 
der poetischen und kritischen Natur nach Einheit. * * * 
Daraus dass jene grossen Gedichte nach und nach entstanden 
sind und zu keiner vollkommenen Einheit haben gebracht 
werden kónnen (obgleich beyde vielleicht weit vollkommner 
organisirt sind als man denkt) folgt noch nicht: dass ein 
solches Gedicht auf keine Weise vollstandig * * * und 
Eins werden kónne noch solle". For several months after 
this, this intense study of Homer is discontinued, but it is 
taken up again in December; the question that now presents 
itself to him is!?:; “Ob nicht zwischen Hectors Tod und der 
Abfahrt der Griechen von der Trojanischen Küste, noch 


7 Apr. 22—IV, 12, 93. 

5 Apr. 26—/b. 101. 

* Apr. 28—Ib. 105. 

19 Letter to Schiller, Dec. 23, 1797—IV, 12, 384. 
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ein episches Gedicht inne liege? oder nicht?" and he is 
inclined to believe there is not. On the 27th he is still 
engaged with this question and is still of the same opinion": 
“Ich finde nur * * * tragische Stoffe, es sey nun dass es 
wirklich so ist, oder dass ich nur den epischen nicht finden 
kann"; he wonders if the death of Achilles would lend itself 
to epic treatment. 

This active interest in Homer continues during a large 
part of the following year (1798). Discussing the difficulty 
of treating epic motives in an epic poem dealing with a 
journey, a matter suggested to him by Schiller, he writes!?: 
"Ueberdiess hatte man mit der Odyssee zu kämpfen, 
welche die interessantesten Motive schon weggenommen 
hat. Die Rührung eines weiblichen Gemüths durch die 
Ankunft eines Fremden, als das schónste Motiv, ist nach 
der Nausikaa gar nicht mehr zu unternehmen. Wie weit 
steht nicht, selbst im Alterthume, Medea, Helena, Dido 
schon den Verhältnissen nach hinter der Tochter des Al- 
kinous zurück." Here again we see Virgil having to yield 
to Homer; even Euripides, so deeply admired by Goethe, 
especially in his later years, must do so, too. For six weeks 
Homer is dropped, but taken up again then for a few days’, 
and dropped again with a sigh: “Vor die schöne Homerische 
Welt ist gleichfalls ein Vorhang gezogen und die nordischen 
Gestalten, Faust und Compagnie, haben sich eingeschli- 
chen."* Butitis impossible for him to keep away; to Schiller 
he writes two weeks later!5: “Indem Sie nur die Ilias erwäh- 
nen fühle ich schon wieder ein unendliches Verlangen mich 
an jene Arbeit (Achilleis) zu machen," and by May 2nd 
he is again deeply ensnared; in a letter to Schiller of this 
date!* he states at some length his view of the composition 
of the Homeric poems; he speaks of the “countless rhap- 
sodies" “aus denen nachher die beiden überbliebenen 
Gedichte so glücklich zusammengestellt wurden. Wahr- 
scheinlich sind jene eben deswegen verloren gegangen weil 
die Ilias und Odyssee in ein ganzes coalescirten. * * * 
(Es) scheint mir täglich begreiflicher wie man aus dem 
~ n Ib. 386. 

" AP nee t 3l: Apr. 1-3, 5—III, 2, 203f. 

4 Letter to Charlotte Schiller, Apr. 14, 1798—IV, 13, 116. 


es r. 28—Ib. 126. 
* IV, 13, 134. 
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ungeheuren Vorrathe der rhapsodischen Genieproducte, 
mit subordinirtem Talent, ja beynah blos mit Verstand, 
die beyden Kunstwerke, die uns übrig sind, zusammen 
stellen konnte; * * * sogar will ich einmal annehmen dass 
man nicht alles in die Ilias und Odyssee was wohl hin- 
eingepasst hatte aufgenommen habe, dass man nicht dazu 
sondern davon gethan habe." But, he continues, those 
are opinions about a matter in regard to which certainty 
is lost forever. His appetite for the Homeric poems seems 
insatiable: “Ich habe fast keinen andern Gedanken als 
mich mit den Homerischen Gesängen * * * näher zu 
befreunden, ein gemeinschaftliches Lesen wird die beste 
Einleitung sein" he writes to Schiller May 5, 1798", and 
so we find him at the Jliad every day from May 11th 
to 17th!5, studying, epitomizing it. On the 12th he writes 
to Schiller! that he is busy with the liad “wohin ich 
immer lieber zurückkehre, denn man wird doch immer 
* * * über alles irdische hinausgehoben, und befindet sich 
wahrhaft in dem Zwischenraume in welchem die Gótter 
hin und her schwebten." He is working at the Achilleis, 
and so absolute is his trust in Homer that he says he must 
imitate him even in those points for which Homer is criti- 
cized. Knebel also must be told about his studies?®: in 
epic poetry probably more than in any other form of poetry 
may the Germans imitate the Greeks; even if he fails in his 
Achilleis, yet “selbst die klare Einsicht und Unerreich- 
barkeit eines hohen Vorbildes gewahrt schon einen unaus- 
sprechlichen Genuss", etc.?! The letter to Schiller, May 
1622, is important, for it shows Goethe's view of the unity 
of the Jliad; his study of this poem drives him from 
ecstasy to despair: “‘Ich bin mehr als jemals von der Einheit 
und Unteilbarkeit des Gedichtes überzeugt, und es lebt 
überhaupt kein Mensch mehr, und wird nicht wieder geboren 
werden, der es zu beurtheilen im Stande wäre * * *. Die 
Ilias scheint mir so rund und fertig, man mag sagen was 
man will, dass nichts dazu noch davon gethan werden 
kann",etc. On the 21st he completes his epitome”; this 
- 1 Ib. 136. 

le Cf. x E 2, 207. 

19 IV, 13, 14 

20 Letter, MS 15—IV, 13. 145. 

n Cf. also IV, 14, 43 and 52. 


22 IV, 13, 148 
» UT, 2, 208: ef. I, alt, 266-327. 
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piece of work received much attention again in 1820”. 
In June of this year Goethe makes the statement that 
epic poetry, at least the Homeric, which is the canon of 
all epic poetry, was decidedly influenced in its form by the 
coarseness and the vulgar, uncultured nature of its auditors. 
This concludes Goethe’s occupation with Homer for the 
year 1798 with the exception of one of the Weissagungen 
des Bakis** in which he states his view of the Homeric 
question as follows: 


“Ewig wird er euch sein der Eine, der sich in Viele 
Theilt, und Einer jedoch, ewig der Einzige bleibt. 
Findet in Einem die Vielen, empfindet die Viele, wie 

Einen; 
Und ihr habt den Beginn, habet das Ende der 
Kunst’. 


During 1799 Goethe’s interest appears in various forms; 
on Mar. 22 he is studying Homer’s mythology?’ and on 
the 27th?* reading Voss’ Iliad. The plan of the Berlin 
publisher, la Garde, to produce an edition de luxe of Homer 
according to Wolf's text interests Goethe??. Two paralipom- 
ena dealing with art subjects reveal his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the poems.?? During this time (1798-9) was 
written Diderots Versuch über die Mahlerei, which con- 
tains the sentence?!: “Homers Gesänge werden schon seit 
Jahrtausenden gefasst, ja begriffen, und wer bringt etwas 
Aehnliches hervor?" In 1799 was also written the Nach- 
richt an Künstler und Preisaufgabe?, in which Goethe 
speaks of the Homeric poems as inexhaustible sources for 
art subjects: “‘Vieles ist bei ihm schon so lebendig, so einfach 
und wahr dargestellt, dass der bildende Künstler bereits 
halbgethane Arbeit findet", etc.*: 

The year 1800 contains very little on Homer*; and there 
is practically nothing at all for 1801 and 1802, unless one 


** Cf. p. 39. 
: According to Schiller, G, 1, 267. 


342. 
: er IIl, 2, 238. 
Ib. 239. 
= Cf. IV, 14, 80; 92; 99; 262; I, 48, 219. 
s I, 47, 342; 48, 223. 
$1 I, 45, 293. 
a I 48, 4. 
2 Cf. also IV, 47, 350. 
4 But cf. III, 2, 283; IV, 15, 49; 94. 
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claims for Homer the words of the Maskenzug, Jan. 30, 
180235; 
“Wenn von der Ruhmverkünderin begleitet 

Heroischer Gesang den Geist entzündet, 

Auf Thatenfeldern hin und wieder schreitet, 

Mit Lorbeer sich das eigne Haupt umwindet, 

Ein Denkmal über Wolken sich bereitet, 

Auf Schwindendes die schónste Dauer gründet, 

Von Göttern und von Menschen unbezwungen; 

So scheint’s, er hab’ ein hóchstes Ziel errungen’’. 


1803 offers but one utterance?*, and yet this is important; 
Goethe again recommends Homer to artists; the artist 
needs the poet to guide him to nature; this being the case, 
it is most advisable to hold to the oldest of poets, ‘‘der 
wahrscheinlich unmittelbar aus der Sage geschöpft, bei 
dem sie zwar schon dichterisch ausgebildet, aber noch 
nicht durch spátere Denkweisen umgebildet oder gar mit 
fremden Zierrathen entstellt worden. In diesem Sinne 
wünschen wir, dass die Künstler * * * sich dem Homer 
auf's neue ergeben!" 1804 shows a little more interest. 
On Jan. 10 Riemer reads to Goethe a book of the Iliad 
in Voss’ translation?'; in a conversation with H. Voss, Jan. 
2638, defining the difference between classic and romantic, 
Goethe mentions as representatives of the former, Homer, 
Sophocles, Pindar, and Shakspere®®; to B. Constant he 
says’? that Polygnotus, in his painting representing Ulysses’ 
descent to Hades, has added a moral that was not in Homer; 
Voss’ map of the Odyssey is mentioned." In Polygnots 
Gemälde‘? Goethe speaks of Helen as appearing in Homer 
in the character of a “‘behagliche Hausfrau”; and in this 
same article he suggests that his work on the paintings 
of Polygnotus will give an opportunity to compare the art 
of the poet with that of the painter, for it will then be 
possible to study the treatment of the lower world as given 
2 the poets Homer and Virgil and by the painter Poly- 


s I, 16, 210. 


3 Cf. 
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gnotus. Ina letter to Eichstädt“ the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are spoken of as “die höchsten Kunstwerke." 

Again there are several years in which Goethe has little 
to say of Homer. Riemer reports him as sayings: “Im 
Homer reflektiert sich die Menschenwelt noch einmal im 
Olymp * * *. Diese Spiegelung tut in jedem poetischen 
Kunstwerk wohl, weil sie gleichsam eine Totalitat hervor- 
bringt und wirklich ein Menschenbedürfnis ist." Com- 
pare with this‘: ‘die Götter im Homer nur ein Reflex der 
Helden"; also the conversation with Henriette v. Knebel 
the same day’, in which Homer is contrasted with the 
Nibelungenlied in this respect, the latter containing no 
trace of a “heavenly reflection." Early in 1808** Goethe 
includes Homer in a list of the great writers of the world, 
in illustrating his statement: “Der Kunstgenius produziert 
zu allen Zeiten", the other names in the list being (accord- 
ing to Riemer's report) Aeschylus, Sophocles, Dante, Ari- 
osto, Calderon, and Shakspere. A year later*? Goethe 
again (according to J. D. Falk) states his gospel of “Homer 
and Nature": *Verfálscht ist alles, was uns von der Natur 
trennt; der Weg der Natur aber ist derselbe, auf dem ihr 
Baco, Homer und Shakespere notwendig begegnen müsst”. 
Again the Alexandrian critics receive credit for their work 
on Homer. Even in the Wahlverwandtschaften® does 
Homer receive a word of praise when Eduard says: ''Ver- 
schmäht doch ein edler Grieche, der auch Helden zu schil- 
dern weiss, keineswegs, die seinigen * * * weinen zu 
lassen". A paralipomenon to the Farbenlehre which may 
be placed at about this time contains the following®: “Als 
das schónste lebendigste Ganze sahen sie (i. e., nature) 
die Dichter des Alterthums. Sie beachteten nur den 
hóchsten Punkt ihres Lebens, wenn sie sich in dem Men- 
schen * * * offenbart, und so konnte man sich wohl über- 
zeugen: im Homer sey alles enthalten, das Ursprüngliche 
der Welt und was sich daraus entwickeln mag." 

« Sept. 15, 1804—IV, 17, 197. 

a Close of 1807—G, i, 471. 


« Diary, Nov. 16, 1808—1i1 3, 399. 
4 


Da 24. 
» Aug. 2, 1809—G, 2 47, Riemer. 
! Bk. 1, ch. 18—I, 20, 1 
Il, 51, 244. 
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The part that sea, coast, and islands play in the Odyssey 
has been mentioned by Goethe more than once; in a pass- 
age intended for D. u. W. but not included in the text 
is the following®*: “Dass Dichter sich hervorthun, gehört 
See, Küste und Inseln. Ohne diese làsst sich die Odyssee 
nicht denken und auch die Ilias nicht." In D. u. W. bk. 
11^ Goethe recommends the prose translation of poets 
in general, and of Homer in particular; the hope for a 
prose translation is again expressed in a conversation 
reported by W. Grimm." During 1813 he occasionally 
reads Homer‘; his attention is drawn to the second edition 
of Monti's translation of the /liad’; he writes to Knebel 
in regard to it^? and at the same time calls attention to the 
fact that Voss' translation is too difficult to understand, 
whereas “diese Dinge zuerst für Kinder und für das Volk 
calculirt waren". Cf. also IV, 23, 298, where this edition of 
Monti is spoken of as “höchst bedeutend in der Literatur.”’5® 
In 1814, in a conversation with Riemer*?, Goethe says that 
a long poem like Homer's, even if it be a whole, must be 
divided into rhapsodies in order to be enjoyed. A state- 
ment reported by F. v. Müller shows that Goethe still 
turns to Homer for comfort as he did in the early Weimar 
years: "Der Mensch mache sich nur irgendeine würdige 
Gewohnheit zu eigen, an der er sich die Lust in heitern 
Tagen erhóhen und in trüben Tagen aufrichten kann. Er 
gewohne sich z. B. taglich in der Bibel oder im Homer zu lesen 
* * * Aber es muss etwas Treffliches, Würdiges sein * * * 
damit ihm * * * der Respekt dafür bleibe." In September of 
this year (1814) Goethe makes some remarks which at first 
sight seem to indicate that, after all, Homer is not upper- 
most in his affection, for he says that he can enjoy Homer 
one day, and the next, too, but on the third he would greet 
his friend who wants to read Homer to him with “Laufen 
Sie zum Teufel", whereas he can enjoy a painting by Raphael 
anew every day; for that is the difference between poetry © 

ss 1, 27, 380. 

8| [, 28, 73. 


ss G, 2, 355—Sept. 20-Oct. 6, 1815. 
se TII, 5, 9; 17. 
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and the plastic arts, that the latter come before our senses 
always new and fresh. So far it looks bad for Homer; 
but the report goes on: “Voss (to whom these words were 
spoken) wusste nichts zu antworten. Goethe sagte: “ich 
würde schon gewusst haben, was ich antworten soll’ ’’.® 
On Nov. 9 he writes to Knebel*: “Ich habe an der Homer- 
ischen, wie an der Nibelungischen Tafel geschmaust, ‘mir 
aber für meine Person nichts gemässer gefunden, als die 
breite und tiefe immer lebendige Natur, die Werke der 
griechischen Dichter und Bildner.”’ 

At the beginning of 1815 Goethe is actually doing what 
he had recommended the year before, namely, reading 
Homer every day.* Again Homer appears as the ne 
plus ultra in a letter to Zelter®, in which Goethe says that, 
as a result of repeated productions of his Epimenides, 
there will arise in the minds of the spectators '"Bekannt- 
schaft, * * * Gefallen, * * * und wie die guten Geister 
alle heissen mógen, ohne die uns die Ilias und Odyssee 
selbst nur ein todtes Gerüste bleiben würde." According 
to the letter to Windischmann** he is still reading Homer 
as his "breviary". Nothing, however, is said of him until 
the close of the next year (1816), when Goethe reads him 
for a time." In the fall of 1817 Creuzer's Ueber Homer 
und Hesiodus vorzüglich über die Theogonie** makes Goethe 
confess to him“? that this region of mythology is one from 
which he otherwise anxiously guards himself: ““Wir andern 
Nachpoeten müssen unserer Altvordern * * * Homers, 
Hesiods, u. a. m., Verlassenschaft als urkanonische Bücher 
verehren; als vom heiligen Geist Eingegebenen beugen 
wir uns vor ihnen und unterstehen uns nicht, zu fragen: 
woher, noch wohin? * * * Wir flüchten wieder nach Ion- 
len, wo dàmonische liebende Quellgótter sich begatten 
und den Homer erzeugen."7^ In the Urtheilsworte fran- 
zósischer Kritiker", written 1817, Goethe calls it a mistake 
to try to put the Nibelungenlied on a par with the Iliad; 


aG,2 Fd by J. B. Bertram 

a Iv, 25, 

“u IV, 25. 150. 

a Apr. 17, 1815—Jb. 267. 

* Apr. 20—1b. 274. 

*U Cf. diary, Dec. 27, 1816; Jan. 9, 12, 14, 1817— III, 5, 298; 6, 3f. 
A s Heidelberg, n 817. 


re For another reference to the myth of Homer's birth cf. I, 49!, 109. 
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he is opposed to any attempts at comparison between them. 
And in the notes to the Divan? he objects to comparing 
Ferdusi with Homer because the former must suffer in 
every respect; he contrasts the monotony of Ferdusi with 
the variety of Homer in the 23rd book of the Iliad, for 
example. And so the Nibelungenlied must suffer when 
compared with Homer: ‘So höchst erfreulich sie sind * * * 
so wunderlich erscheinen sie, wenn man sie nach einem 
Massstabe misst, den man niemals bei ihnen anschlagen 
sollte.” 73 

In a letter to Zelter” Goethe humorously defends Homer 
and poets in general against the “grammarians”: ‘Homer, 
Homeriden, Hhapsoden und alle das confuse Geschlecht 
haben so hin gesaalbadert wie Gott gewollt, bis sie endlich 
so glücklich gewesen, dass man ihr dummes Zeug aufge- 
schrieben, da denn die Grammatiker sich ihrer erbarmt 
und es nach zweytausendjährigem Renken und Rücken 
endlich so weit gebracht, dass ausser den Priestern dieser 
Mysterien niemand mehr von der Sache wisse noch wissen 
könne.” In the Maskenzug 1818" Epic Poetry (Homer) 
speaks: 


“Dem Allergrössten war ich stets vertraut. 
x k % 


Achillen hegt’ ich, hegt’ Ulyssen kráftig. 

* k % 
* * * wie die Herrn der Schaaren, 
Achill und Agamemnon, sich entzweit, 

x k % 
Erhielt ich laut durch alle Folgezeit; 
Mittheilt' ich tausend aber tausend Jahren 
Der Griechen, der Trojaner Herzeleid”, etc. 


Goethe's view of the Homeric question at this time is 
given in a conversation’: Homer probably never existed, 
never wrote; the world loves a personality and will ascribe 
to a single man such great gifts; probably several successive 
poets had composed those songs, had transmitted them 
orally, until finally the sensible idea occurred to one of 

n er 1 418. 

^ Mar. ia 1818—IV, 29, 90. 


3 I, 16, 255. 
7 Reported by Julie Gräfin v. Egloffstein, Mar. 16, 1819—G, 2, 433. 
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them to connect them; to this one properly belongs the 
greatest fame. At the close of this year (1819) the edition 
of the Iliad by Mai’’attracts Goethe’s attention??, and 
the following year he and Meyer devote some time to the 
illustrations in it.7* In the notes to the Divan*? he takes 
Homer as the representative of pure epic poetry: “der 
Rhapsode waltet immer vor, was sich ereignet erzahlt 
er; niemand darf den Mund aufthun, dem er nicht vorher 
das Wort verliehen, dessen Rede und Antwort er nicht 
angekündigt. Abgebrochene Wechselreden, die schónste 
Zierde des Dramas, sind nicht zulässig.” In these notes, 
too, Goethe pays another tribute to Voss, the pioneer of 
German translators.*! 

With the year 1820 Goethe's interest in Homer becomes 
greater. For W. F. Gmelin's etchings representing modern 
views of the plain of Troy*? Goethe has little use: “Durch 
die Uebersicht der Ebene von Troja ist die Ilias aufge- 
hoben” he writes to Meyer, July 28, 1820.* On Nov. 
11 he takes up again the epitome that he had made of 
the Iliad in 1798 and devotes considerable time to it.% 
A paralipomenon dated Nov. 3, 1820% contains the first 
form of the introduction to this epitome: Goethe is happy 
that the younger men are again taking a stand for the unity 
of the poems; if the Jliad is not a Pallas, sprung full- 
grown from the head of Jupiter, yet it points to a Hephaestus, 
to an artistic worker, etc.® In connection with the epitome 
he again takes up the Prolegomena?! and speaks of it®® 
as "ein Werk, das einen nach so langer Zeit erst recht in 
Erstaunen setzt". In a letter to Knebel*? he declares his 
deep respect for the redactors of the poem; of this he says: 
"Wir kónnen dieses Werk als das vollkommenste ansehen, 
das wir besitzen"; the Prolegomena is again praised; 
"da man das Vorurtheil aufgegeben hat der uralterthüm- 


"7 Iliadis fragmenta an uisum" cum picturis, item Scholia vetera ad Odysseam, 
edente Angelo Mai, 181 v 

78 III, 7, 118 and IV, 32, 13 

79 [, 36, 170; 111, 7, 156; 180: IV, 33, 242. 


n Jb. "537° 
Cf. note in IV, 33, 359. 


ss IV, 33, 1 


u Cf diary, Nov. 11, 12, 24-30, Dec. 1, 2, 4-6 (III, 7, 246ff.). 
s For Po work on the Iliad, cf. I, 411, 511. 


34, 
8° Dec. iv, 34, 41. 
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lichen Einheit der Homerischen Gesänge, so ist es eine 
Freude durch alle kritischen Nebel hindurchzusehen, wieviel 
uns übrig geblieben sein muss", etc. In the Annals for 
1820°° he says: “ich war gewohnt die beiden Homerischen 
Gedichte als Ganzheiten anzusehen, und hier (in the Proleg- 
omena) wurden sie * * * getrennt * * *, und indemsich mein 
Verstand dieser Vorstellung * * * hingab, so fasste * * * 
ein herkómmliches Gefühl alles wieder auf einen Punkt 
zusammen, und eine gewisse Lässlichkeit, die uns bei allen 
wahren poetischen Productionen ergreift, liess mich die 
+ * * Lücken * * * übersehen". To Schubarth he writes 
an enthusiastic letter on the greatness of the Jliad*; 
also to Knebel.? He works at Homer at intervals from 
March until June”; June 3rd he writes another introduction 
to the epitome” in which he compares the Iliad to the 
sun: it has brought forth, in various times, various products; 
the “Fiille und Herrlichkeit" of its similes are spoken of, 
etc. While engaged in this work, Schubarth's work, for 
which Goethe has been waiting®, viz., Ideen über Homer 
und sein Zeitalter, reaches him” and arouses his keen 
interest®?; he speaks highly of it in letters to Schultz®%, 
and to Schubarth himself.?? But his highest praise is in 
another letter to Schultz, Sept. 24!, in which he says that 
the book astonishes him; *'es ist eine Ilias post Homerum, 
im allerbesten Sinne" etc. Goethe’s great admiration for 
this work is evident from a large number of letters. In 
these letters there are frequent expressions of admiration 
for Homer, but above all there is evident the great relief 
that Goethe felt in getting back to the old view of Homer; 
he is through with the “‘Chorizontenwesen’’; the words in 
the letter to Zelter* are typical of most of the others: “‘Schu- 
barths Ideen über Homer und sein Zeitalter * * * es ist 
vermittelnd, einend, versóhnend, und heilet die Wunden, 

" Ja59n2/ 821—1V. 34, 95. 

? Feb. 18—1b. p. 133. 

93 rs ara 19-21, 23, May 13, 16, June 3, 4, 6 (III, 8, 30ff.). 

" Cf. the letter to Sak tt TRY 22, 1821—IV, 34, 254. 

* Cf. diary, May 28—III, 8, 61. Cf. Ib. 312 an nd 315. 

xi Cf. diary, June 7, wa Se p 16, Nov. 14— 111, 8, 65ff. 

» June 29—1b. 302. Cf. also IV, 35, 88. 

: Cf also 1, 36 


190. 
Cf. IV, 35 FUR AM 158; 170; 179; 182; 194. 
Oct. 19—IV, 147. 
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die uns von dem Raubgethier (F. A. Wolf) geschlagen wor- 
den."5 And, as Goethe had put into poetical form his 
acceptance of Wolf's theory, so now he writes his recanta- 
tion: Homer wieder Homer’: 


*Scharfsinnig habt ihr, wie ihr seid, 
Von aller Verehrung uns befreit, 
Und wir bekannten überfrei 
Dass Ilias nur ein Flickwerk sei. 
Mög’ unser Abfall niemand kränken; 
Denn Jugend weiss uns zu entzünden, 
Dass wir Ihn lieber als Ganzes denken, 
Als Ganzes freudig Ihn empfinden’. 


Later, Goethe summed up the whole subject in the 
Annals for 1821.” Probably also from the year 1821 
dates the poem Antike®: 


“Homer ist lange mit Ehren genannt, 
Jetzt ward euch Phidias bekannt; 
Nun hält nichts gegen beide Stich, 
Darob ereifre niemand sich. 

Seid willkommen, edle Gäste, 
Jedem echten deutschen Sinn; 
Denn das Herrlichste, das Beste, 
Bringt allein dem Geist Gewinn". 


There now follows a lull in his interest after all this 
activity. The year 1822 yields but few utterances, an 
interesting one, however, in a letter to Zelter?: "Lese ich 
nun den Homer so sieht er anders aus als vor zehn Jahren; 
würde man dreihundert Jahre alt, so würde er immer anders 
aussehen", etc. It will be remembered that Goethe had 
expressed the hope of seeing Homer translated into prose!?; 
this hope is realized by Zauper's translation of Iliad II, 
which Goethe reads July 27, 1823!!; he finds it worthy of 
considerable attention and even makes a copy of it.” The 
fact that the translation is prose seems, however, to attract 
him more than the value of the translation itself; this is 


5 Cf. III, 8, 144. 


n Hl, 5. 83; IV, 37, 151. 
1s Cf. "diary, Aug. 2, 3, 5, 6 (III, 9, 86ff.); also IV, 37, 154. 
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pretty clear from the restrained tone of the letter to Zauper, 
Aug. 6, 1823. On Jan. 26, 1826 he received the work of 
Zauper in two volumes" and seems to have read it!5; this 
may be what he sends to Zelter as the “second part of the 
Iliad", Aug. 12, 1826.'*^ In a conversation with F. v. 
Müller" he argues against the suggestion of Schubarth that 
Homer was a Trojan by birth. Schubarth based his proposi- 
tion on the fact that Homer shows so great preference for 
the Trojan heroes, and gives them a higher moral stand- 
ing. Goethe on the other hand sees here only the poet's 
use of contrast: as the Trojans are the more unfortunate 
Homer was compelled to endow them with higher qualities 
in order to win sympathy for them. Biirger’s translation 
and the expectations that were aroused by it are mentioned 
in letters of this time.!? During 1823, also, was written 
an invective!? which begins: 
*Dem Dummen wird die Ilias zur Fibel; 
Wie uns vor solchem Leser graus’t!” etc. 

In a letter to Zelter, Apr. 28, 1824?*, he touches upon the 
unity of Homer: “im Grunde ist es ganz einerlei, ob sich 
die Einheit am Anfang, oder am Ende bildet, der Geist 
ist es immer der sie hervorbringt * * *. Eben dies mag 
am Ende für den Homer gelten * * *". A little later 
(July 11, 1824), in connection with his study of the Cyclops 
of Euripides? he discusses the Jliad in connection with 
Shakespere's Troilus and Cressida, calling attention to 
the lofty style of the Greek epic, and to the fact that it 
presents only what is necessary, rejecting all adornment 
even in the descriptions and the similes.? In a parali- 
pomenon of 1824?: he refers to the meetings of the "'Freitags- 
gesellschaft" of 1794, tells of his reading aloud from Voss' 
translation, and of his success in this “rhapsodisches Me- 
tier’’4, and arrives at the conclusion that epic poetry should 
be recited, just as lyric should be sung and danced, and 


33 JV, 37, 159. 
14 IIT, 10, 301. 


19 Nachlass-—l, 51, 191. 
20 [ V, 38, 122. 

1 ], 421, 470. 

n The same idea also IV, 38, 230; cf. G, 3, 247. 
237, 422, 455. 

u Cf. also I, 35, 68. 
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dramatic should be acted: “und gewiss schwarz auf weiss 
sollte durchaus verbannt seyn'?, In Der deutsche Gil 
Blas, written about this time, the Jliad again appears 
as the ne plus ultra: of no novel ought it to be said “hier sei 
viel Lärmen um nichts, denn dies könnte man auch von 
der Ilias behaupten”. 

Early in 1826 Goethe receives a new treatment of Homer, 
the Irrfahrien des Odysseus, by Hedwig Hülle”, which 
was a free imitation of the Odyssey in ten-line strophes?$; 
Goethe had evidently seen the book before he received 
his own copy, for on Jan. 24, 1825 he had written to 
Knebel about it?*: “Was sagst Du zu der wunderlichen 
Uebersetzung der Odyssee? Kann man sie auch nicht 
billigen, so darf man sie auch nicht schelten". In a con- 
versation with Eckermann?? Goethe calls attention to the 
great use that the Greek dramatists made of Homer. He 
looks again at the Prolegomena and with renewed appre- 
ciation.: The year 1826 is barren of utterances of import- 
ance. In a conversation with Eckermann Feb. 1, 1827% 
Goethe says: “Wolf hat den Homer zerstört, doch dem 
Gedicht hat er nichts anhaben kónnen; denn dieses Gedicht 
hat die Wunderkraft wie die Helden Walhallas, die sich 
des Morgens in Stücke hauen und Mittags sich wieder 
mit heilen Gliedern zu Tische setzen". Cf. with this No. 
85 of the Xenien?': 

“Mit hartherz' ger Kritik hast du den Dichter entleibet 

Aber unsterblich durch dich lebt das verjüngte 

Gedicht". 

To Eckermann Goethe says” that Byron’s female char- 
acters are good, and continues: “Es ist das einzige Gefäss 
was uns Neuen geblieben ist, um unsere Idealitát hinein- 
zugiessen. Mit den Männern ist nichts zu tun. Im Achill 
und Odysseus, dem Tapfersten und Klügsten, hat der 
Homer alles vorweggenommen." Goethe’s last utterance 
on the Homeric question is contained in Homer noch 


z» Cf. idi IV, 12, 386. 
239 IV, 39, 91. 


3 May 1, 1825—G, 3, 202. 
" TII, 10, 64 G 


, 281. 
“July 5, 1827—G, 3, 407. 
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einmal, written 18275, and reveals the satisfaction which 
his present view gives him: “So haben wir * * * uns im 
Sondern und Trennen kaum auf den hóchsten Grad der 
Meisterschaft erhoben, als unmittelbar eine neue Genera- 
tion auftritt, welche * * * uns, nachdem wir den Homer 
einige Zeit, und zwar nicht ganz mit Willen, als ein Zusam- 
mengefügtes * * * vorgestellt haben, abermals freundlich 
nóthigt, ihn als eine herrliche Einheit und die unter seinem 
Namen überlieferten Gedichte als einem einzigen hóheren 
Dichtersinne entquollene Gottesgeschópfe vorzustellen.” 
In Theilnahme Goethes an Manzoni?, also written 1827, 
is contained the statement: “Ilias und Odyssee * * * und 
was uns von wahrer Poesie übrig geblieben ist, lebt und 
atmet nur in Anachronismen’’, etc. 1828 passes by with- 
out any important recorded utterances. On April 2, 1829, 
in a conversation with Eckermann?’, Goethe makes another 
distinction between classic and romantic, not so favorable 
to the latter as the one made in 1804?5; now he says: “Das 
Klassische nenne ich das Gesunde, und das Romantische 
das Kranke.*® Da sind die Nibelungen klassisch wie der 
Homer, denn beide sind gesund und tüchtig. * * * Das 
Alte ist nicht klassisch, weil es alt, sondern weil es stark, 
frisch, froh und gesund ist". A few days later‘ Goethe 
refers once again to Voss’ translation, and while granting 
that it is excellent, again calls attention to its lack of a 
naive, true feeling for the original. In Bürger’s translation, 
which in former years he had warmly encouraged, he has 
lost interest to a large extent. References to Homer now 
become rare, but Goethe is still filled with admiration for 
him and is still finding new beauties in him; thus he calls 
Eckermann's attention to the fine motive in the Iliad, 
that Achilles is made inactive for a time in order that the 
other heroes may be brought forward“; and on Feb. 24, 
1830** he again refers to the influence that the gods exert: 
"es ist unendlich zart und menschlich", etc. On Feb. 13, 


s 1, 413, 236. 
3 [, 421, 172. 
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183144 Goethe uses the Odyssey as an illustration of his 
statement that, inasmuch as a poet’s purpose is to give 
expression to a manifold world, he uses the story of a famous 
hero as a sort of thread on which to string what he will. 

In view of these last utterances on Homer, the following 
words to Soret“, with their touch of sadness, seem some- 
what strange, for Homer has not been forgotten; Goethe 
says: “Homer und seine Uebersetzung liegen mir so fern 
dass ich meinen Blick nicht dahin richten darf.” 

Here may be added a few utterances that could not be 
dated definitely. The much-admired quality of natural- 
ness is mentioned again in Maximen und Reflexionen“, 
and again we see wherein lay Homer's strong appeal to 
Goethe; what Homer did for the Goethe of the early Weimar 
years‘? he does for the aged man: “noch haben die Homer- 
ischen Gesànge die Kraft, uns * * * für Augenblicke von 
der furchtbaren Last zu befreien, welche die Ueberlieferung 
von * * * Jahren auf uns gewälzt hat". In another of 
the Maximen*$ Goethe suggests that an argument for 
the modernity of the poems may be seen in the high state 
of development which the plastic arts have attained at the 
time ofthe writing of the poems; andin still another*? he says: 
“Jemand sagte: ‘Was bemüht ihr euch um den Homer? 
Ihr versteht ihn doch nicht’. ‘Darauf antwort’ ich: ‘Versteh’ 
ich doch auch Sonne, Mond und Sterne nicht, aber sie 
gehen über meinem Haupt hin und ich erkenne mich in 
ihnen, indem ich sie sehe und * * * ıhren * * * Gang 
betrachte, und denke dabei, ob auch wohl etwas aus mir 
werden könnte”. | 

In looking back over Goethe’s occupation with Homer 
one is struck most of all with its extent and continuity. 
From early boyhood to the last years of his long life he was 
almost constantly in intimate touch with these poems, 
although, to be sure, his interest was especially active 
during the following periods: 1770-1775; at the time of the 
Italian journey; 1793-1798; 1820-1821. Altogether he 
devoted an astonishing amount of time to the poems; they 


« Ib. 322. 
* Letter of June 19, 1831—IV, 48, 248. 
« [, 422, 191. 
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were an almost inexhaustible source of interest and study. 
The result was not only a thorough understanding of them; 
they actually became a necessity to him; he fled to them 
for refuge not only as a youth but as an old man. When he 
wanted nature, unspoiled and true, he turned to Homer; 
he never grows weary of expressing his admiration for 
Homer's naturalness, and it was this quality that made him 
urge artists to choose subjects from these poems. He seems 
to admire the one poem as much as the other, although 
the sojourn in Italy seems to fill him with admiration espe- 
cially for the Odyssey; and yet the plan of a Nausikaa 
is balanced by the Achilleis. Both are models to him 
of epic poetry. A great part of his attention is taken up 
by various translations of Homer: Clarke, Stolberg, Bod- 
mer, Bürger, Zauper, Monti, Hülle, Voss; of these the last 
receives by far the most interest, and Goethe's estimate of it 
is, on the whole, high, although he is by no means blind to 
its faults. His own not inconsiderable attempts at trans- 
lation were due probably to a desire to make clear to him- 
self wherein Voss was at fault. His long-felt wish to see 
Homer translated into prose was fulfilled by Zauper's work, 
but the result apparently was not very satisfactory in his 
opinion. For a metrical translation he preferred, at least 
at one time, the iambic pentameter to the classical hexam- 
eter. In addition to the translations mentioned, other 
works interested him, among them being the editions of 
Ernesti, Wetstein, Mai, and Wolf; the works on Homer of 
Creuzer, Schaufelberger, Blackwell, and especially Wolf's 
Prolegomena and Schubarth's Ideen über Homer und 
seine Zeit. Goethe’s own productions in connection with 
Homer (translations, the epitome, the Achillets and 
Nausikaa) may be mentioned here. The points in con- 
nection with Homer that Goethe emphasizes are, first, 
that this poetry is not written with a moral purpose; he 
once expresses the wish that Homer, instead of the Hebrew 
writings, had become our Bible; second, the Odyssey 
and the Iliad appeal to different audiences, the latter 
to the royal palace. the former to the market-place; third, 
as pure epics they should be recited, not read; fourth, they 
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reveal a highly developed culture, evident from the place 
that the arts occupy in them. These poems present only 
what is necessary, and reject all mere ornament; their lofty 
style and their unity are especially admired by him. In 
Homer’s double world, in the reflection of the mortal world 
in that of the gods, Goethe sees a great advantage. The 
struggle over the Homeric question naturally interested 
. him deeply; his first slight resistance to the new theory as 
propounded by Wolf gradually changed (during 1796) 
to a half-hearted acceptance, and it is interesting to note 
how he made capital for himself even out of this forced 
acceptance by freeing himself from the spell in which Homer 
had held him, and by daring to enter, with his Hermann 
und Dorothea, the field of epic poetry. But many a letter 
gives evidence of the deep relief he felt when, in 1821, as 
the result of the work of Schubarth in particular, his Homer 
was given back to him, in changed form, to be sure, but no 
longer “‘zerstiickt.’’®° 
The other epic poetry is passed over lightly. Hesiod is 
almost entirely neglected; only at one time does Goethe 
devote attention to him, and that in connection with the 
Achilleis*, In a fragment, Zur Geologie, he refers to 
Hesiod (and Orpheus) as containing the beginnings of 
religious teaching; in D. u. W., bk. 69, he mentions 
Hesiod, together with Orpheus, Job, Solomon, as evidence 
that originally poetry, religion, and philosophy were one 
and the same thing. In 1817 he spends some time on the 
letters of Creuzer and Hermann that were collected and 
edited™ under the title Ueber Homer und Hesiodus vor- 
züglich über die Theogonie. Another reference to Creu- 
zer's work in mythology is found in IV, 28, 272.5 
~ 9 Other, less important, references to Homer are — I, 152, 207;28, 360; 
30, 303 : 33, 257; 41,75; 421, 248; 42%, 475; 47, 57; 48, 112; 209; 49i 


320: 9, 25. 3 0. 241; 303: il, 25: LIVE: 264; i2. '4. 
IV, 1, 190;4 284. $ 73; 109; 10, 209; 300; 11, 278; 323; 12, 110; 13, 208; 16, 
= 24; 378, 17 170; 172; 222: 224; 20, 222; 22, ad: 23, 164: 25, 54: 29, 122: 
31, 21: 33, 215; 239; 35, 139; 42, 251. G, 1, 19; 235; 2, 6; 607; 3, 277: 433; 


T Cf. d 2 Mar. 10, 22, 25, 1799—III, 2, 236; 238. 
$2 
aT, 27 
s Heidelberg, 1817. 
s Cf. p. 37. 


66 Other references to Hesiod—III, 3, 71; IV, 20, 222. 
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Of the Homeric Hymns Goethe translated that on the 
birth of Apollo’; he did this in 179555, having been attracted 


to this work by Ilgen's edition of the Hymns published 
that year.*? 


9! I, 4, 321. 
ss 1V, 10, 287f. 
ss Another reference to this hymn in I, 52, 203. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE EARLY LYRIC POETRY 


Goethe’s interest in Greek lyric poetry is slight, remark- 
ably so when his own importance as a lyric poet is considered. 
Apart from Anacreon and Pindar there is apparently little 
here to attract him, and even in the case of Anacreon his 
interest is but temporary. Archilochus and Alcaeus, not 
to mention lesser names, are not even referred to; the same 
is true of Mimnermus, for although he is one of the wise 
men who appear in Die Weisen und die Leute!, we know 
that Goethe had finished this poem before the names of 
the philosophers were added at his request by Riemer.? 

Tyrtaeus is for Goethe the representative of genuine 
martial poetry. In a letter to Eichstádt, Jan. 29, 18155, 
he complains of the quality of the poetry that the wars of 
the time have called forth, and ironically calls these poets 
“modern Tyrtaeuses". In a conversation with Eckermann* 
he contrasts the “‘Lazarett-Poesie” of the day with the genu- 
ine poetry of Tyrtaeus, and characterizes the latter as poetry 
which not only sings battle-songs, but also equips men with 
courage to endure the battles of life. Inthe diary, Dec. 10, 
18305, there is a mere reference to the work of Nic. Bach: 
Ueber Tyrtaeus und seine Gedichte.* 

Solon, as a poet (for here we are not concerned with the 
lawgiver and statesman), is referred to once, when in a 
letter to Zelter” Goethe translates, or rather paraphrases 
the line: ynpdoxw Saile ToÀÀAà Sidacxopevos as follows: “Ich 
lerne immer fort, nur daran merke ich, dass ich Alter 
werde". Goethe introduces this quotation with the words: 
*das mir eben wieder erneuerte Wort des Alten”; this frag- 


80. 
* Sept. 24, 1827—G, 3, 450. 
s aif, 12, 341. 

6 Breslau 1830 

7 Sept. 17, 1831—IV, 49, 80. 
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ment of Solon is found, among other places, in Plutarch’s 
life of Solon (chap. 31), and as Goethe busied himself in his 
last years to a large extent with Plutarch it is probable that 
he had found it there.? 

The interest in Theognis is aroused for a time by Weber's 
Die elegischen Dichter der Hellenen (1826), which Goethe 
received Jan. 27, 1826?*. He occupies himself with this 
book during the last days of July!® and then publishes"! 
*a few of the many thoughts aroused by repeated reading 
of this attractive work". Unfortunately he limits his dis- 
cussion to Theognis, but what he has to say about him is 
interesting. He speaks highly of Weber's work, calls it a 
“holde, geistreiche Gabe" to the man who, without pos- 
sessing a knowledge of Greek, nevertheless wishes to keep 
in touch with that wonderful people. He describes his 
early attitude toward Theognis, how he had again and again 
tried to get something out of this "pádagogisch-rigoroser 
Moralist”, but in vain, for all he could see in him was a 
mournful, un-Greek hypochondriac, whom he was glad 
to lay aside in favor of some more cheerful Greek. But 
thanks to Weber's work, Goethe now feels very differently 
toward the old poet, for he understands the conditions 
under which he wrote, viz., as an exile banished from his 
native Megara; this fact alone makes many passages which 
formerly had been unintelligible, clear, and reminds Goethe 
of the conditions under which Dante wrote. 

Simonides of Amorgos is known to Goethe, but it is prob- 
able that he included under the name Simonides also the 
poet of Ceos, for (according to Croiset) it is only since 
Welcker's work on Simonides of Amorgos (1835) that the 
distinction between the two poets is made. On June 12, 
1809, the diary mentions a conversation with Knebel in 
which the iambics of Simonides were discussed?, and on 
Oct. 31, 1831, the diary records that a scandal resulted 
from the publication, in the program of the Weimar “Gym- 
nasium’’, of Simonides’ satire on women." 


8 Other references to Solon—I, 37, 271; IV, 27, 351; G, 2, 51; 3, 142. 
* III, 10, 154; 301. 


15 [I], 13, 163. 
X Another reference to Simonides (of Amorgos?) in III, 6, 151. 
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Sappho is strangely neglected by Goethe. From two 
sources his attention is called directly to her poetry, but in 
neither case does he respond with the least interest. In 
1816 W. C. L. Gerhard sent Goethe a manuscript trans- 
lation of parts of Anacreon and Sappho, a work which he 
wished to dedicate to Carl August. Goethe’s reply’ reveals, 
although negatively, his estimate of Sappho; she herself 
is not mentioned; her poems are included under “anakreonti- 
sche Lieder"; her superiority to the “Anacreontea” is not 
appreciated. This may be partly due to the translation, 
and yet he speaks well of it, expressing his sincere interest 
in the work. But evidently Goethe has in mind especially 
the Anacreontic part of Gerhard's work, and therefore it 
will be taken up in connection with that poet. The other 
work which could reasonably be expected to have aroused 
Goethe's interest in Sappho is Welcker's Sappho von einem 
herrschenden Vorurtheil befreit (1816). Four entries in the 
diary!® show that Goethe occupied himself considerably 
with Welcker's article. But unfortunately Welcker had 
made a glaring mistake in a reference to Goethe's Farben- 
lehre, and as a result Goethe's attention is almost entirely 
distracted from Sappho and centered on punishing Welcker.!? 
He writes an article'® which unfortunately contains little 
about Sappho; this little, moreover, deals entirely with 
her character as a woman and not with her poetry. Goethe’s 
view, so far as he expresses it, seems to be unfavorable, 
but this may be partly due to the fact that Welcker defends 
her. But Goethe has no use for the whole question: it 
is a subject always disgusting to moderns, and can be treated 
only by one whose vocation it is to study the interweaving 
of the highest and the lowest, as revealed by the Greeks, 
who surpassed in vices as well as in virtues. But whatever 
the truth in regard to Sappho's character, it cannot be denied 
that her poetry remained a closed book to Goethe.!? 

In regard to Anacreon the case is different, for we find 
in the young Goethe not only interest but enthusiasm. 
In April 1772 he writes the Wanderers Sturmlied®®, in which 


15 IV, 27, 251. 

ıs Mar. 19, 20, May 21, 22. 1817—III, 6, 23; 50. 

17 IV, 28, 124. 

18 J, 48, i72. 

19 is ther references to Sappho—I, 32, 324; 34!, 284; 41!, 456; 461; III, 5, 291. 
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Anacreon is found in the company of Theocritus and Pindar. 
In July of the same year he writes enthusiastically to Herder 
about his Greek studies?: Homer and Socrates had been 
the subjects of his study at first, “da gingen mir die Augen 
über meine Unwürdigkeit erst auf, geriet an Theokrit und 
Anakreon”, etc. But this enthusiasm soon changes to a 
calmer interest. In the fall of 1781 he translates the ode 
to the cicada?, although a reference to this ode occurs in 
a letter to Frau v. Stein as early as April 8, 17807. But 
it is not merely his interest in Anacreon that prompts this 
translation; it is rather the desire to gain credence for his 
fiction that the poem Der Becher, which immediately 
followed this translation in the Tiefurter Journal, was 
also “aus dem Griechischen”, whereas it was in fact Goethe’s 
own poem addressed to Frau v. Stein.^ Two lines of this 
same ode are quoted in a letter to Merck, May 19, 1783.?5 
In 1785 he writes the epigram Anakreons Grab, but this 
is merely an imitation of Herder, who at this time was 
translating parts of the Greek Anthology. After this, 
Anacreon disappears from view for over twenty years. 
In the diary for Apr. 9, 180727 occurs merely the entry: 
“Falk eine neue Uebersetzung von Anakreon”. In D. u. 
W. bk. 728 German Anacreontic poetry is spoken of as 
“das Anakreontische Gegängel”. In 1813,speaking at the 
funeral service of Wieland?*, he compares the modern with 
the ancient poet, to the disadvantage of the latter: “Wenn 
Anakreon der Greis seine erhóhte Sinnlichkeit mit leichten 
Rosenzweigen zu schmücken unternahm, so verdiene die 
sittliche Sinnlichkeit, die gemässigte geistreiche Lebensfreude 
unsres Edlen einen reichen, gedrangt gewundenen Kranz". 
But the letter to Gerhard?’ shows Goethe’s attitude at this 
time most clearly: he is interested in Gerhard's work of 
translating Anacreon and Sappho, and does not doubt that 
it will be well received by the public; but he is opposed to 
Gerhard's intention of dedicating his translation to Carl 


1! JV, 2, 16. 
22 ], 2, 110. 


1? J, 36, 314. 
3 Dec. 3, 1816—IV, 27, 251. 
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August; the poems do not seem suitable to be dedicated 
to a ruler; more serious productions would be more appro- 
priate.! Before the year 1820 we have no indication that 
Goethe suspected the authenticity of the Anacreontic poems. 
But on May 11 of that year, in a letter to Zelter, he ex- 
presses a doubt on the subject, and is thus one of the few 
of that time to see what is now universally admitted. Goe- 
the's last reference to Anacreon is more favorable; in a con- 
versation with Eckermann® he says of his own poem Cupido, 
loser, eigensinniger Knabel* that it is in the style of the 
Anacreontic poems, i. e., well done.’ 

Stesichorus is mentioned only in connection with the 
tradition that he was struck with blindness for representing 
Helen as an unworthy woman. So, too, Ibycus appears 
only in connection with the story of the cranes and his 
death. Goethe planned at one time to write a ballad on 
this subject, and wrote to Böttiger”, inquiring whether 
anything besides his death was known of him; he later 
yielded the subject to Schiller. Reference may also be 
made to the cranes of Ibycus in Faust, vv. 7660ff. 

Pindar’s influence on Goethe was great??, and although 
he never was so prominent a factor in Goethe’s life as the 
tragedians, yet he continued to hold a high place in his 
estimation up to the end; some of Goethe’s warmest words 
of admiration were uttered after he had passed his seventieth 
year. Pindar first appears in Wanderers Sturmlied*, 
written April, 1772; *Gluht" is what characterizes him there. 
In May-June of 1772 Kestner reports‘! that Goethe has 
come to Wetzlar to study, not law, but Homer and Pindar; 
in July of the same year Goethe writes enthusiastically 
to Herder*: “Seit ich die Kraft der Worte «7700s** (feeling) 
und zpardes (reason) fühle, ist mir in mir selbst eine 
neue Welt aufgegangen. Armer Mensch, an dem der Kopf 
H GE also IIL 5, 291; 6, 149. 

» Apr. 5, 1829—G, 4, 87. 

u I, 4, 104. 

% Another reference to Anacreon—-I, 38, 361. 

Dus 16. 1797—IV, 12, 194. 


38 Cf. on this, I, 35, 185. 
30 12,60. chapter on Pindar in Maass: Goelhe und die Antike. 


a Iv, 2, 
“a Goke rarely uses accent marks when quoting Greek. 
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alles ist! Ich wohne jetzt in Pindar, und wenn die Herr- 
lichkeit des Pallasts glücklich machte, miisst’ ichs sein. 
Wenn er die Pfeile ein-übern andern nach dem Wolkenziel 
schiesst, steh’ ich freilich noch da und gaffe, doch fühl ich 
indess, was Horaz aussprechen konnte, was Quintilian rühmt, 
und was Thätiges an mir ist, lebt auf, da ich Adel fühle und 
Zweck kenne. (After giving in Greek a peculiar mixture 
of two passages from Pindar, the general sense of which is: 
“he who has only learned, croaks like a chattering raven” 
he continues:) Diese Worte sind mir wie Schwerte durch die 
Seele gegangen. * * * Zuletzt (after studying Homer, 
Xenophon, Plato, Theocritus, and Anacreon) zog mich 
was an Pindarn, wo ich noch hänge. * * * Auch hat mir 
endlich der gute Geist den Grund meines spechtischen 
Wesens entdeckt. Ueber den Worten Pindars erix pareyv 
dwacfa ist mir's aufgegangen”, etc. (The whole letter 
should be read.) In this same month of July he trans- 
lates the fifth Olympian ode“ and quotes from it in a letter 
of Mar. 6, 1876.4 ** [n one of the Tabulae Votivae (1796) 
Pindar stands as the representative of the greatness of 
Greek literature“: 


“Tote Sprachen nennt ihr die Sprache des Flaccus 
und Pindar, 

Und von beiden nur kommt, was in der unsrigen 
lebt!” 


In a conversation with H. Voss*, discussing the difference 
between plastic (classic) and romantic literature, Goethe 
places Pindar, as a representative of classic art, at the 
side of what were to him probably the greatest names in 
all literature: Homer, Sophocles, and Shakspere. A few 
months later (July 30, 1804) he speaks favorably of W. v. 
Humboldt’s translation of the second Olympian ode*?; 
this translation is referred to again in a letter to Knebel’? 
in which Goethe encourages Knebel in his work of trans- 
lating Pindar. Another translator of Pindar, Gedike, 
« I, 4, 315. 
a 1, 30, 9. 
“ On Pindar’s influence at this time (ca. 1772) cf. v. der Hellen’ s note in Jub. 
II, 282; also Reiff in Modern Language Notes, 1903, p. 169; and for other 
T early £ references to Pindar by Goethe cf. I, 38, 363; 409. 
«4 Jan. 26, 1804— 


4—G, 1, 343. 
“ Letter to Humboldt IV. 17, 173. 
se Oct. 7, 1807—IV, 19, 426. 
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had not fared so well at Goethe’s hands; in one of the 
Xenien of the “Nachlass” Goethe had said*!: 


*Wunderlich finden zuweilen sich menschliche Namen 
zusammen, 

Von Herrn Gedike's Hand liest man hier Pindarn 

verdeutscht''. 


In D. u. W. bk. 7 (ca. 1812), Goethe again brings the 
Roman Horace and the Greek Pindar together, but this 
time to the disadvantage of the former®?: German literature 
in the eighteenth century had “wo nicht einen Pindar 
doch einen Horaz.” In 1820-215 he discusses Pindar’s 
poetry at some length, and again sets Horace over against 
him: “Eine Ode besteht nicht an und für sich, sie muss aus 
einem schon bewegten Elemente hervorsteigen. Wodurch 
wirken die Pindarischen so mächtig, als dass ihnen die 
Herrlichkeiten grosser Stádte, ganzer Lander und Ge- 
schlechtsfolgen als Basis dienen, worauf denn die eminente 
Persónlichkeit eines Einzelnen emporgehoben wird? Die 
höchste Lyrik ist entschieden historisch; man versuche, die 
mythologischen-geschichtlicher Elemente von Pindars Oden 
abzusondern, und man wird finden, dass man ihnen durchaus 
das innere Leben abschneidet. * * * Warum verzweifelt 
Horaz den Pindar nachzuahmen? Nachzuahmen ist er 
freilich nicht, aber ein wahrhafter Dichter, der so viel zu 
rühmen und loben fände wie er, der sich mit froher Gesin- 
nung bei Stammbäumen aufhalten und den Glanz so vieler 
* * * Städte rühmen könnte, würde * * * eben so gute 
Gedichte hervorzubringen vermögen”, As late as 1826 
Goethe occupies himself for four successive days with the 
odes.4^ And finally, in 1828, he records his satisfaction at 
finding in the Monatsschrift der Gesellschaft des vaterlan- 
dischen Museums in Bóhmen** the first Olympian ode trans- 
lated into Bohemian. 


sı I, 51 2 

i? Tp 27, 9 

a3 Pheilnahme Goethes an Manzoni—lI, 42!, 163 and 173. 
: p ON en, 


66 Ütber ens to Pindar: I, 32, 64; 46, 396; IV, 10, 20; G, 1, 346. 
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CHAPTER III 
ORACLES, MYSTIC LITERATURE, FABLE 


Under this head are grouped a few names, more or less 
important, of the early Greek literature. The personality 
of the first of these, Bacis, is extremely doubtful, in spite 
of the fact that he is mentioned by Herodotus, Aristophanes, 
and Lucian. But it is just this uncertainty that attracts 
Goethe to him, for thus he can make the old oracle-man 
sponsor for his Weissagungen', written in the spirit and 
after the manner of Bacis. Not only here, but in two 
of the Zahme Xenien? does Goethe speak through the 
old Greek, and in a letter to Willemer? he playfully identifies 
himself with the prophet.‘ Epimenides is probably more 
historic than Bacis, but here too the personality of the man 
is lost in myth; in connection with him Goethe mentions 
only the legend of his long sleep and his awakening, but 
this seems to have taken a special hold on him, for he not 
only uses it in his Des Epimenides Erwachen‘, written 
` 1814-15, but refers to it in letters on six different occa- 
sions®, the first time’ twenty-six years before he uses the 
‘legend in his ‘‘Festspiel.’’® 

Orpheus, the mythical musician, holds a prominent place 
in Goethe’s stock of mythological material; he appears 
often as the city-builder, several times as the typical poet. 
In Philostrats Gemälde? Goethe says of the Greeks: 
“Orpheus war ihnen das Gefäss, in welches sie alle Wir- 
kungen der Dichtkunst niederlegten". Leaving, however, 
these mythological matters, which do not concern us, we 
find Goethe also interested in the literature that passed 


r E ers 


X 
16, 331ff 
V, 9, 43; Ur 260: 278; 41, 159; 43, 130; 45, 308. 
To Knebel, Oct. 25, 17 

On pm enides i in with Weisen und die Leute (I, 3, 107) cf. p. 49. 
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under the name of Orpheus. In a letter to Eichstádt!? 
he refers to the edition of the Orphic poems by Schneider 
and Hermann, at a review of which Voss was working at 
the time. In a fragment on the history of the earth", writ- 
ten 1806, referring to the desire of men to know the begin- 
nings of things, of the world and of man, he mentions 
Orpheus (and Hesiod) as giving the beginnings of all reli- 
gious teachings. In D. u. W. bk. 6" he mentions the 
Orphic songs along with Hesiod, the Song of Solomon, the 
Proverbs, and Job, as evidence that originally poetry, 
religion, and philosophy were one and the same. As we 
have seen him writing his Weissagungen des Bakis in 
the spirit of that prophet, so here we find him, in 1817, 
composing his Urworte Orphisch. This poem was writ- 
ten Oct. 7 and 8!5; a letter to Knebel the next day!* gives 
further evidence of his occupation with the Orphica at this 
time: *Durch Hermann, Creuzer, Zoega und Welcker bin 
ich in die griechische Mythologie, ja bis in die Orphischen 
Finsternisse geraten". In letters to Boisserée the next 
year" he speaks of this poem as “uralte Wundersprüche” 
and as a sort of quintessence of diffuse antiquity. In 
1820 he publishes a commentary on the poem!? and again 
refers to it as presenting in condensed form “was von 
älteren und neueren Orphischen Lehren überliefert wor- 
den"?, The amount of interest shown by Goethe in this 
relatively unimportant and second-rate literature indicates 
his bent to the mystical.?! Aesop’s fables interested Goethe 
from the first. The Labores Juveniles? of 1759 shows 
the ten-year old boy at work on them. The Ephemerides 
of 1770? contains a quotation from E. L. D. Huch’s Aesopus, 
oder Versuch über den Unterschied zwischen Fabel und Mähr- 
gen (1769). In a conversation of the year 1806 with Rie- 
mer? Goethe contrasts Aesop with Lichtenberg: the latter 


19 Feb. 2, 1805—IV, 17, 256. 
" sur Geologie, II, 9, 276. 
" The an same idea again in II, 51, 245. 


18 | 

19 » UL 7, 169; 187. 

20 Another reference to Orpheus: IV, 2, 252. 
1! Cf. Morris, Der junge Goethe, I, 74. 

22 I, 37, 84. 

3 G, 1, 409. 
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finds his pleasure in caricature; he aims only at the dis- 
covery of weaknesses; not so with Aesop; he, like Socrates, 
is a constructive nature. On the other hand, Goethe does 
not overestimate Aesop, or rather the fable, for the name 
Aesop simply stands for this type of literature; he criti- 
cizes? Bodmer and Breitinger for their undue exaltation 
of the Aesopian fable as literature.” 


€ I, 27, 79. 
33 Other references to Aesop: I, 37, 314; 49!, 145; IV, 2, 11. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE EARLY PHILOSOPHERS 


Before taking up the individual philosophers, two utter- 
ances that deal with Greek philosophy in general may be 
quoted, both from the Farbenlehre; in II, 3, 109, Goethe 
says: “Die Griechen, welche zu ihren Naturbetrachtungen 
aus den Regionen der Poesie herüberkamen, erhielten sich 
dabei noch dichterische Eigenschaften. Sie schauten die 
Gegenstände tüchtig und lebendig und fühlten sich gedrun- 
gen, die Gegenwart lebendig auszusprechen. Suchen sie 
sich darauf von ihr durch Reflexion loszuwinden, so kom- 
men sie wie jedermann in Verlegenheit, indem sie die 
Phänomene für den Verstand zu bearbeiten denken. Sinn- 
liches wird aus Sinnlichem erklárt, dasselbe durch dasselbe. 
Sie finden sich in einer Art von Cirkel und jagen das Uner- 
klärliche immer vor sich her im Kreise herum", etc. And 
in II, 4, 74 is found the following: “Die Philosophen des 
Alterthums, welche sich mehr für den Menschen als für 
die übrige Natur interessirten, betrachteten diese nur 
nebenher und theoretisirten nur gelegentlich über dieselbe. 
Die Erfahrungen nahmen zu, die Beobachtungen wurden 
genauer und die Theorie eingreifender, doch brachten sie 
es nicht zur Wiederholung der Erfahrung, zum Versuch”. 

Turning now to the philosophers themselves, we have 
first Thales, who appears in Faust! as the representative 
of the Neptunist theory of the origin of life, opposed to 
Anaxagoras, who represents the Vulcanists. In the An- 
kündigung der Helena, 1827, he dwells at greater length 
upon this struggle:  '"Thales beruft sich vergebens auf 
Spring-und Sündfluthen mit didaktisch wogendem Selbstbe- 
hagen", etc. Anaximander is barely mentioned?; Anaxi- 
menes, Cleobulus, and Parmenides appear only in Die 
EST 7851ff.—1, 151, 147. 
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, 15%, 207. 
3 1, 422, 450; III, 3, 71. 
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Weisen und die Leute. Pythagoras receives much more 
attention. His theory of numbers seems to have a peculiar 
fascination for Goethe; even the youthful Ephemerides 
(1770) contains indications of this interest. In 1800 we 
find him occupied for three days with Baader's Ueber das 
pythagoräische Quadrat in der Natur, oder die vier Welt- 
gegenden.* A letter to Schiller written at this time? throws 
more light on this reading: Goethe has for several years 
taken a somewhat lively interest in these theories and so 
finds Baader's little book attractive, and yet he does not 
know how, with his organs, to grasp it all. Herein lies 
probably the fascination for Goethe: his nature demands 
that he master a subject of this kind before letting it go, 
and yet in this case his organs seem to fail him. Although 
he denies this interest in a letter to Zelter twelve years 
later®: “niemand kann zahlenscheuer seyn als ich, und ich 
habe von jeher alle Zahlensymbolik, von der Pythagora- 
ischen an bis auf die letzten Mathematico-Mystiker, als 
etwas Gestaltloses und Untróstliches gemieden und geflohn", 
yet one can almost read between the lines the same feeling 
of dissatisfaction with himself for not being able to get 
hold of the matter better. And again, in a conversation 
with F. v. Müller, June 18, 1826°, he refers tothis subject 
in much the same spirit.'^ Not only the theory of numbers, 
however, attracts Goethe's attention. In a letter to Frau 
v. Stein Sept. 8, 1780" he translates a few lines from the 
Golden Verses of the Pythagorean School?; and twice 
during the year 1786 he refers to the Pythagorean *'Still- 
schweigen".? In the Farbenlehre Goethe makes slight 
use of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans; their theories as 
gleaned from Diogenes Laertius are given and then! 
these theories are commented upon. Goethe believes that 
there is little to be learned from that which has come down 


* Cf. p. 49. 

s I, 37, 83; 93. 

* III, 2, 303. 

' Aug. 1800—IV, 15, 96. 

: Dec. " 1812—IV, 23, 197. 
* G, 3, 275. 


19 Cf. also II, 51, 390. 

ı [V, 4, 283; given also I, 4, 317. 

12 For the Greek nra. and a more literal translation of the lines cf. Schöll, 
Goethes aes an rau v. Stein, 4 

13 T, 30, 207; 

14 II, 3, 1. 

ıs Ib. 110. 
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to us from them; his estimate may be summed up in his 
words: “sinnlich gutes aber gemeines Wahrnehmen".!* 
Democritus’ theory of color, as gained from Theophrastus, 
Plutarch, and Stobaeus, is given in the Farbenlehre! 
and is then commented upon!?; here too Goethe finds little 
to admire, for although Democritus recognizes that the 
senses are unreliable, he finds no absolute control; all things 
are ascribed to chance, there is no natural law; cause and 
effect are confused. Goethe does not dare to solve the 
riddle of these theories. The relationship of Democritus 
to his two successors, Epicurus and Lucretius, is brought 
out by Goethe: Democritus is one of those original teachers 
who still feel the insolubility of their task and seek to 
approach it in a naive, pliant manner; their successors (in 
this case, Epicurus) become didactic, and later (here, 
Lucretius) this dogmatism rises to intolerance.!? 
Empedocles' theory of color, also obtained from Theo- 
phrastus, Plutarch, and Stobaeus, is stated?? and commented 
upon?; but here Goethe finds much more to admire; he 
approaches him with confidence: “Er erkennt ein Aeusseres 
an, die Materie; ein Inneres, die Organisation. * * * die 
` Art, wie das Aeussere und Innere eins für das andre da ist, 
eins mit dem andern übereinstimmt, zeigt sogleich von 
einer hóhern Ansicht, die durch jenen allgemeinen Satz: 
Gleiches werde nur von Gleichem erkannt, noch geistiger 
erscheint". Plato follows Empedocles to a certain extent? 
and so does Aristotle.? But in spite of these words of praise 
we get another view of Goethe's estimate in a conversation 
with v. Müller^; speaking of B. H. C. Lommatzch's Weis- 
heit des Empedocles (Berlin 1830) he says: “Glücklich alle, 
die sich nicht mit solchem abstrusen Zeug abzugeben 
haben !’’—words which, to be sure, may refer to Lommatzch 
rather than to Empedocles, and yet words that suggest 
that the work on Empedocles and the other early philoso- 
— u Other references to Pythagoras: I, 4, 150; 36, 321; I, 5%, 236. 
» A 111 and 392. 


1* Other ances to Democritus: I, 3, 110 (cf. p. 49 ab ve); II, 52, 238; 11, 283; 
IV, 1, 234. 
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phers, done twenty years before, had often been irksome 
to the "practical Goethe.” 

Anaxagoras becomes interesting to Goethe, in 1826, in 
connection with his study of Euripides’ Phaethon. In 
order to get light on this drama of Euripides, who, accord- 
ing to Goethe himself?’, got his philosophy of nature from 
Anaxagoras, Goethe studies the life and theories of this 
philosopher as given by Diogenes Laertius. This informa- 
tion is later made use of in Faust?*; as seen above, Anaxa- 
goras as representative of the Vulcanists is opposed to 
Thales, the Neptunist; in the Ankündigung der Helena, 
182729, Anaxagoras is characterized as “wild wie das Element 
das ihn beherrscht’’; his language is violent; he prophecies 
a rain of stones, and is regarded by the people as a demigod. 
The sentence of Anaxagoras, that animals are taught by 
their organs, found special favor with Goethe; he quotes 
it several times, each time, however, expanding it with a 
thought of his own or changing it slightly. So in a letter 
to Zelter” he says: “Hier will ich * * * eines der grössten 
Worte niederschreiben, welches uns unsre Vorvordern zu- 
riickgelassen haben: ‘Die Thiere werden durch ihre Organe 
unterrichtet’. Nun denke man sich, wie viel vom Thier 
im Menschen übrig bleibt, und dass dieser die Fähigkeit 
hat, seine Organe zu unterrichten," etc.*! Another saying 
of Anaxagoras is quoted in the Maximen und Reflexionen*: 
"Anaxagoras lehrt, dass die Thiere die tätige Vernunft 
haben, aber nicht die leidende, die gleichsam der Dolmet- 
scher des Verstandes ist”. In Ueber die Spiral-Tendenz 
der Vegetation* Goethe refers to Anaxagoras’ ''Homoio- 
merien”; after stating the philosopher’s view and showing 
that he was partly right in it, Goethe adds: "Lehnen wir 
also jene Vorstellung nicht ganz als ungenügend ab, und 
beherzigen dabei: was ein vorzüglicher Mann einmal denken 
konnte, hat immer etwas hinter sich, wenn wir das Ausge- 


% Other references to Dnpedocies: II, 1, XX XI; 52, 236; 238. 
se [. 417, 2 ; I HI, 10, 227. 

27 G, 3, 

28 Vice Da: 51f¥.—I, 151, 147. 

29 [, 152, 207. 

30 June 9, 1831—IV, 48, 225. 

à Cf. also I. 421, 258; IV, e 281; G, 4, 378. 

32 J, 422, 258. 


1 [I, 7, 37. 
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sprochene auch nicht gleich uns zuzueignen und anzuwenden 
wissen’’.35 

Hippocrates is, for the sake of convenience, grouped 
here with the philosophers. Goethe admires him because 
he finds in him a kindred spirit who lays stress upon exper- 
ience rather than upon theory. To J. H. Meyer he writes*: 
“Ich habe * * * die berühmte Abhandlung des Hippo- 
crates: ‘de dere aquis et locis’ gelesen und mich über die 
Aussprüche der reinen Erfahrung herzlich gefreut, dabei 
aber auch zu meinem Troste gesehen, dass es ihm, wenn 
er hypothetisch wird, gerade geht wie uns, nur möchte 
ich seine Hypothese ehr den Schiffseilen und unsere Zwirns- 
faden vergleichen". The same work of Hippocrates was 
to be a source for Goethe's Vorbereitung zur 2. Reise 
nach Italien, also dating from 179537; and the motto for 
this planned work of Goethe was taken from another book 
of Hippocrates (falsely ascribed to him, however), cepi 
dıaurns?®; from this last-named work Goethe quotes at 
length in the Maximen und Reflexionen In bk. 15 of 
D. u. W., written about 1813, Goethe’s tone toward 
Hippocrates is less favorable; the latter is now hardly the 
“Beispiel alles Wünschenwerten”. And in regard to exper- 
ience (as opposed to theory) he now says: “Zugegeben dass 
man von ihnen (the Greeks) lernen kónne, so war viel und 
* * * nicht immer rein erfahren worden," etc. He now 
knows, too, that some of the writings ascribed to Hippo- 
crates are spurious. Diocles of Caryste is mentioned in 
the Ephemerides.* 
— ^ On the reference to Anaxagoras in Die Weisen und die Leute (I, 3, 107) cf. p. 

5 Dec. 30, 1795—IV, 10, 361. 

1 I, 343, 230. 

Ib. 149 
« I, 28, 339. 
*! Other references to Hippocrates: I, 12, 157; 28, 9; 34%, 252; 37, 82; II, 7, 201; 
IV, 19, 398. 
« I, 37, 82 
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CHAPTER V 
TRAGEDY 


Before taking up the tragedians individually, some utter- 
ances of Goethe that deal with Greek tragedy in general 
will be given. To him Greek tragedy means the works 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and although, 
as we Shall see, he often makes distinctions between these 
poets, yet they also represent one body of literature. All 
three are the object of his profound admiration, even though 
he may seem to incline toward one more than another. 
In a paralipomenon! that gives evidence of his great inter- 
est in the problem of restoring the Philoctetes of Aeschylus 
and of Euripides with the help of the extant play of Sophocles 
and of the prose version of Aeschylus’ play made by Accius, 
Goethe asks what more desirable thing could be found 
than the opportunity of learning, by a comparison of the 
several plays, how this same subject was treated by the 
three great tragedians, “gegen die wir denn doch die Augen 
aufzuheben uns kaum erkühnen". And again, although 
at other times Goethe distinguishes between the age of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles on the one hand, and that of 
Euripides on the other, yet from another viewpoint they 
all belong to the same great age, of which he says to Ecker- 
mann?: “Die Zeit hatte den Geist hinter sich und wollte 
nur immer das wirklich Grösste und Beste". On another 
occasion he attempts to answer for Eckermann? the question 
why there should have been only three great tragedians 
and not more. He sees a partial explanation in the fact that 
man is, after all, a simple being and that the cycle of his 
situations (Zustande) is soon exhausted; and when one 
considers that each of the three great tragedians produced 


over one hundred or nearly a hundred dramas, so that 
1 I, 422, 464. 
2 Dec. 20, 1826—G. 3, 305. 
3 May 1, 1825—G, 3, 201. 
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some tragic subjects of Homer and the legends were used 
three or four times, it is not strange that tragic matter 
and methods of treating it were gradually exhausted. But, 
Goethe asks, why should there be more than these three? 
is not that which they produced capable of being heard 
again and again, without losing its value? The few rem- 
nants of all their work that have come down to us are of 
such extent and importance that the poor Europeans have 
been at work on them for centuries and still have enough 
to do for several centuries to come.  Goethe's first utter- 
ance of importance on Greek tragedy is that in Zum 
Shakespeares Tag, 17714: “Das griechische Theater, das 
die Franzosen zum Muster nahmen, war * * * so, dass 
eher ein Marquis den Alcibiades nachahmen kónnte, als es 
Corneillen dem Sophokles zu folgen möglich wär. Erst 
Intermezzo des Gottesdienstes, dann feyerlich politisch, 
zeigte das Trauerspiel einzelne grose Handlungen der Väter, 
dem Volck, mit der reinen Einfalt der Vollkommenheit, 
erregte ganze grose Empfindungen in den Seelen, denn es 
war selbst ganz und gros. Und in was für Seelen! Grie- 
chischen!" etc. In regard to the essence of Greek tragedy, 
Goethe does not believe, as Hinrichs claimed’, that its 
foundation is the conflict between duty to family and duty 
to state; that is true of the Antigone, to be sure, but 
will not hold in other cases, e. g., in the Ajaz.* This 
merely negative utterance is supplemented by a positive 
one in another conversation with Eckermann’, when Goethe 
states the specific subject of Greek tragedy to be, not moral- 
ity (das Sittliche), but ‘das’ rein Menschliche in seinem 
ganzen Umfange’’, especially in those places where, coming 
into conflict with rude might and laws, it may become 
tragic; in this, to be sure, is included morality as an important 
part of “das Menschliche”. But Goethe's deepest thoughts 
on Greek tragedy are expressed in Shakespeare und kein 
Ende®, where he characterizes clearly both the ancient 
and the modern drama. Prominent in the ancient tragedy 
is the “Unverhältnis zwischen Sollen und Vollbringen’’, 
— *L, 37, 131. 
$ Das Wesen der antiken Tragódie, Halle, 1827. 
* Conversation with Eckermann, Mar. 28, 1827—G, 3, 353. 


7 Apr. 1, 1827—G, 3, 364 
5 I, 41), 59. 
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in modern drama, “zwischen Wollen und Vollbringen’’. 
As an illuminating illustration of his thought he uses the 
game of whist, in which the laws of the game represent 
the “Sollen”, or the idea of fate in the ancient drama as 
incorporated, e. g., in the oracle, and the use made of the 
cards by the player represents the “Wollen”. Ancient drama 
is based on an inevitable ‘Sollen’, which is made keener 
and is hastened (beschleunigt) by a “Wollen” that works 
against it. All “Sollen” is despotic, be it in form of moral, 
state, or natural law, and we shudder at it, without real- 
izing that it is Just through this law that the welfare of 
all is obtained; but modern tragedy is based on “Wollen”, 
and thus is formed the gulf that lies between modern and 
ancient tragedy. Through “Sollen” tragedy becomes great 
and strong, through ‘‘Wollen’? weak and small; all heroes 
of ancient tragedy want only that which is possible to man, 
and therefrom results the beautiful balance between *''Sol- 
len", “Wollen”, and ''Vollbringen". But the “Sollen” of 
ancient tragedy is always too harsh, “als dass es uns, wenn 
wir es auch bewundern, anmuten könnte”; such a “Sollen”, 
that either partially or wholly excludes freedom of action, 
is no longer suited to our modern ideas. In this same 
study Goethe gives a list of seven words that characterize 
the Greek tragedy as opposed to seven others that describe 
Shakspere’s drama, thus: “antik, modern; naiv, senti- 
mental; heidnisch, christlich; heldenhaft, romantisch; real, 
ideal; Nothwendigkeit, Freiheit; Sollen, Wollen”. One state- 
ment of the foregoing characterization, viz., that the idea 
of fate as held by the ancients is not suited to modern 
thought, is repeated later in a conversation with Ecker- 
mann? and expanded to the effect that such a conception 
contradicts our religious ideas; if a modern poet uses it it 
gives an impression of affectation.!? 

Apart from the above treatments of Greek tragedy Goethe 
on various occasions calls attention to certain character- 
istics that distinguish it. For example, its compactness; 
in a letter to Reinhard! he refers to the fact that Byron 
has profited by limiting himself (in his Marino Falieri) 


* Mar. 1832—G, 4, 436. 
10 Cf. also Xenien Nos. 325 and 326 (I 51, 252) for utterances on Greek and mod- 


ern gl 
1! Mar. 30, 182/—IV, 42, 112. 
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in accordance with the model as given by the Greeks, i. e., 
by removing all unessential matter. Compare also the 
statement quoted by Hiemer?: “Es ist überall nur das 
Notwendige ad hunc actum angebracht”. The small num- 
ber of characters with which the Greeks achieved their 
results is mentioned; cf. the Prolog zu Eréffnung des Ber- 
liner Theaters“, written 1821: 


“Vom tragisch Reinen stellen wir euch dar 
Des düstern Wollens traurige Gefahr; * * * 
Ein solches Drama, wer es je gethan, 
Es stand dem Griechenvolk am besten an; 
Sie haben, grossen Sinns und geistiger Macht, 
Mit wenigen Figuren das vollbracht’. 


Cf. also G, 2, 25555: “Es ist ein enger Kreis von wenigen 
Figuren, die gleichsam wie Charaktermasken auftreten und 
wie ein Uhrwerk die Geschichte abspielen".'* In a con- 
versation with Eckermann" he calls attention to the fact 
that the Greeks could, without weakening their tragedies, 
disobey the law of variation and keep the same tone of 
gloom throughout, whereas even Shakspere must introduce 
his clown scenes. l 

For the three unities Goethe has little use, at least 
for slavish observance of them. In a conversation with 
F. v. Müller!? he speaks of the “Scylla der drei Einheiten", 
and declares that as long as some improbability must be 
granted if a tragedy is to be composed at all, it makes little 
difference where and how it is granted. In the Mari- 
men!? he says he has nothing against the three unities if 
the subject under treatment is simple, but sometimes three 
times three unities, if well interwoven, will have a very 
pleasing effect. Riemer quotes him as saying??: “Die drama- 
üschen Einheiten heissen weiter nichts, als einen grossen 
Gehalt mit Wahrscheinlicht unter wenige Personen austeilen 
und darstellen". And he is glad to find that the Greeks 


12 rd edi 2, 255. 


f. 2 : 
17 Feb. 1, mos 3, 343. 
15 May 8. 1822—G, 2. 571. 
19 [, 421 159. 
20 June 1811—G, 2, 130. 
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themselves did not always obey this law, which he calls 
"das dümmste'?; in the Phaethon of Euripides and 
elsewhere the place changes; the good presentation of their 
subject meant more to the Greeks than blind regard for 
a law which by itself never counted for much”. In the 
fact that the ancient poet uses for his plots well known 
myths, and then only in part, Goethe sees an advantage 
over the modern poet, for it relieves him from the difficulty 
of composing an exposition.? For the story part of the 
Greek tragedy, for the mere matter, Goethe has no high 
regard; he says of Werner's Der vierundzwanzigste Feb- 
ruar^ that its plot is as good as any in Sophocles; and in 
Der Sammler und die Seinigen® he says that the matter 
of Greek tragedy, especially in the early time, is often 


unbearable, the events are insufferable; even the plays of 


Sophocles are disgusting if one looks only at the matter 
upon which they are based; but this very matter, when 
treated by the tragic poets, becomes “erträglich, leidlich, 
schón, anmuthig * * * durch Einfalt und stille Grósse, 
* * + durch das mildernde Schónheitsprinzip'". The promi- 
nence of argumentation in Greek tragedy is a point brought 
out by Goethe; during his sojourn in Italy he remarks* 
that he now, after seeing the Italians, understands better 
the long speeches and the argumentation pro and con in 
Greek tragedy, for the Athenians liked to listen to speeches 
even more than the Italians, and had become accustomed 
to them in the court-rooms where they spent their days. 
In a paralipomenon on the Cyclops of Euripides?” he again 
calls attention to this element in the daily life of the Greeks 
and to the good use that the tragic poet, and still more 
the comic poet, made of it. Compare also Riemer’s quota- 
tion of Goethe?®: “In der Sprache (of the Greek drama) 
ist unter andern ein auffallendes Verstandesspiel, eine 
Freude an witzigen Repliken’’, etc. 

The chorus of the Greek tragedy interests Goethe to a 
large extent. In a letter to Zelter?? he states the develop- 


21 Eckermann, Feb. 24. 1825—G, 3, 162. 
2 Cf. also I, 16, 239; 279; 412, 36. 
2 I, 341, 209. 
* Dec. 1812—G, 2, 161. 
27, 47, 166 
= Diary, Oct. 6, 1786—III, 1, 271. 
? [, 422, 5 0. 
" G. 2, 255. 
19 July 28, 1803—IV, 16, 264. 
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ment of the drama with respect to the chorus: the chorus 
passed through four epochs; in the first the drama consists 
practically of choral songs in which gods and heroes are 
exalted, great deeds presented, these choral songs being 
interrupted at intervals by the appearance on the stage 
of only a few characters; here is the beginning of dramatic 
art, the old style, Goethe’s illustration of which is Aeschylus’ 
Seven against Thebes. In the second epoch the chorus is 
the leading character of the play; it is independent; interest 
centers in it; it is the "republican" time of the drama, for 
the kings and gods are secondary to the chorus; this is the 
lofty style, examples of which Goethe sees in the Eumen- 
ides and the Supplices of Aeschylus. In the third epoch 
the chorus has become secondary, for interest now centers 
in families; the chorus reflects upon the events and becomes 
a spectator; this is the beautiful style, represented by the 
plays of Sophocles. In the fourth epoch the chorus has 
become a burdensome tradition, and is an unnecessary, 
useless, disturbing element, e. g., when it is required to 
keep secrets in which it has no interest ; of this epoch Goethe 
sees examples in Euripides Helena and Iphigenia in 
Tauris.? The chorus was a natural aid to the Greeks, 
as they lived much in public, and so the Greek poets did 
not need to resort to ''die schrecklichen Monologen''.?! 
In Graf Carmagnola noch einmal? Goethe speaks of the 
power of the Greek chorus and suggests an explanation: 
“Man gedenke der unwiderstehlichen Gewalt tragischer 
Chore der Griechen. Wodurch steigern sie sich aber als 
auf dem dazwischen von einem Akt zum andern sich steigern- 
den dramatischen Interesse??? 

The satyr play was long a riddle to Goethe: “Höchst 
verdriesslich war ich * * * zu lesen und zu hóren, dass 
über den herrlich überschwánglich ergreifenden Stücken 
der Alten noch zum Schluss der Vorstellung eine Narrens- 
posse sey gegeben worden" .^ But this difficult matter he 
has now settled to his satisfaction, for in the first place, 
one must not think of a modern “Possen-und Fratzenstiick’’, 


a Cf. 21 n 32, 135. 
1 I, 41!, 
* Tb. MEC 
33 On the chorus cf. also G, 2, 259 
“Zum Kyklops des Euripides, 1823 (I, 421, 468). 
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still less of a parody or travesty; the Greek satyr-play 
was of a piece with the rest of the tetralogy, in the same 
lofty style; here is not found the spirit of parody that debases 
the noble, but, rather, here the crude, the brutal, the low 
is raised by the power of the poet’s art in such a way that 
we take interest in it and come to regard it as lofty; “das 
Unanstandige hort auf es zu sein". In a letter to Beuth 
written somewhat later?* Goethe makes this point clearer: 
the satyr-plays are not so much caricature and debasement 
of higher natures, but rather they place heroic figures in 
situations where they are in danger of becoming ridiculous; 
e. g., in the Cyclops the cunning, finished orator Ulysses 
makes a laughable sight when placed over against Poly- 
phemus, the blunt son of Nature. As the result of Her- 
mann's Die tragischen Tetralogien der Griechen (1819) 
Goethe gives up the idea that he had held, viz., that the 
four plays all dealt with the same subject (for such cycles 
were rare even in Greek mythology), and accepts Her- 
mann’s view, that the connection between the plays was 
rather an external than an internal one, that it had more 
to do with the outer form of the drama than with the sub- 
ject-matter.?7 

In its older form Greek tragedy was a combination of 
all three forms of poetry: lyric, epic, and dramatic’®; in 
another place Goethe calls attention to the fact that Greek 
tragedy developed from the lyric? In connection with 
the performance itself, Goethe refers to the fact that in 
the best period women were not admitted to the theatre. 
The question of “catharsis’” in tragedy is taken up in con- 
nection with Aristotle below. 

Coming now to the individual tragedians we have first 
Thespis. Goethe regards him as the founder of Greek 
drama; at least he uses this name as synonymous with the 
beginnings of the theatre, and in doing so seems to have 
in mind chiefly the simplicity of these beginnings. In 
Was wir bringen“! he refers to ‘“‘des Thespis Karren”, 

s June 13, 1827—IV, 42. 220 

ss Cf. letter to Zelter, Aug. 25, 1824—IV, 38, 230. 


37 [, 412, 64. Cf. also letter to Hermann, Apr. 6, 1823—IV, 37, 4. 
a8 Notes to tae Divan—]1, 7, 118. 


7, 269. 
a Halle—I, 131, 109. 
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in the Wanderjahre? to '"Thespis Wagen", and in a 
letter of Aug. 13, 1831 he speaks of actors as “die guten 
Nachkommen des alten Thespis”. 

Just when Goethe became interested in Aeschylus is 
not clear, but that, by 1773, he was familiar with Prome- 
theus Bound is pretty clearly shown by the influence that 
this drama had on his own Prometheus drama.“ After 
a lapse of some years his interest appears again; in 1781 he 
reads the Eumenides with Knebel*; from a letter to Carl 
August‘ we learn that it was due to Goethe that Tobler 
had translated the Persians, -a drama for which Goethe 
says he has “eine grosse Vorliebe".* His interest con- 
tinues into the next year (1782); on Feb. 948 he reads 
the Agamemnon, and on Mar. 17 writes to Frau v. 
Stein’? that Tobler has sent three more plays of Aeschylus. 
In 1784, according to F. L. zu Stolberg*?, Aeschylus is, 
next to Homer, Goethe’s favorite poet. For more than 
ten years Aeschylus is again neglected, but in 1795 it is 
known that Goethe was again busy with the Prometheus, 
this time with the idea of finishing the incomplete work of 
Aeschylus. In 1797 W. v. Humboldt conceives the idea 
of translating the Agamemnon, and Goethe is anxious 
to encourage him in every way.” But his interest is not 
limited to the Agamemnon; he reads "Aeschylus" Mar. 
235, the Choephori Apr. 27%, the Suppliants May 205; 
he is even speculating about a companion piece to the 
Suppliants, May 21*. More light on this last item is 
obtained from a conversation with Riemer®’ in which Goethe 
says that he had once worked out the third play to the 
Suppliants but had not put it on paper. Further evi- 
dence of occupation with Aeschylus is given by the frag- 


I, 25', 184. 


42 

« IV, 49, 38. 

“| 39, 193. Cf. Pniower, Jub. ed. 15, 334; 339; 341. 
a Diary, Aug. 29—III, 1, 131. 


.2 
* Nov. 4, 17 E 5, 210 
“a Cf. also I 35, 
“a Ve g oar 1, 138. 
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10 G 121. 
n Cf. Dios er in Jub. ed. 15, 365 
5 Cf. letter to him, May 14, 1797—IV, 12, 123; to Knebel, Mar. 28, 1797—Ib. 
81 pane diary, Mar. 27 and 29—11]1, 2, 62f. 
ss III, 2, 
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ment Ueber Flaxmanns Compositionen, written 179958, 
in which Goethe’s thorough familiarity with all the extant 
work of Aeschylus becomes apparent, for he has made a 
list of the subjects that Flaxmann has taken from Aeschylus 
and has grouped them, twenty-eight in all, according to 
the seven dramas.** By this time Humboldt’s translation 
of the Agamemnon has advanced a little, and Goethe, 
acknowledging the receipt of a few scenes of it, writes®: 
** * * es ist sehr löblich, dass Sie in der grossen Zerstreuung 
eines auswártigen Lebens nur daran festhalten, wo doch 
der Grundpfeiler aller ästhetischer Bemühung steht". In 
the letter to Zelter of July 28, 1803*!, which contains the 
account of the development of the chorus, he mentions the 
Seven against Thebes as representative of the beginnings 
of dramatic art, of the old style, while the Eumenides 
and the Suppliants represent the second epoch, the lofty 
style. Riemer reports a conversation of 1804% in which 
Goethe explains the fact that both Aeschylus and Sophocles 
present Pylades as a silent character on the grounds that 
he, being the friend of Orestes, will think and act as his 
friend does. Goethe also notes the similarity between the 
early tragedy as seen in Aeschylus, and the old tragic ballads, 
especially the Scotch, and suggests that perhaps the latter 
could be put into dramatic form. In 1806 the translation 
by Danzen of the Seven and of the Persians attracts 
his attention. But-so far there has been little evidence 
in Goethe's utterances to support the statement of Fried- 
rich Stolberg in 1784, that Aeschylus stood next to Homer 
in Goethe's favor; there is considerable interest in his 
dramas, but little to indicate great admiration. In 1808, 
however, there is a hint of his growing regard, when in 
^a conversation with Riemer® he groups Aeschylus with 
Homer and Sophocles (who probably rank highest in Goe- 
the's estimate) as the Greek representatives in a list of the 
great names of all literature. During this year (1808) 
too, Voss’ work on Aeschylus attracts Goethe’s attention.© 
- 9s I, 47, 341. 

be Diary Mar. 30, 31, Apr. 1, 1799— III, 2, 240. 

5 May 2 26, 51799—1v. 14, 103. 

«a G, 1, 38 o. 

63 Diary, Apr. 23 and 27 —III, 3, 126. 

“ Cf. p. 71. 
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In 1809 we find him’? defending Aeschylus against A. W. 
Schlegel, who had criticized the poet for making the chorus 
the principal character; this is just what Goethe regards as 
praiseworthy and correct. A letter of the year 1813 con- 
tains a quotation from the Prometheus. 

But not until the completion of Humboldt’s translation 
of the Agamemnon, which finally appeared in 1816, 
and which Goethe had been encouraging since 1797°%, does 
real enthusiasm for Aeschylus appear, but then it comes 
without restraint. Goethe receives the translation at the 
end of August, and after spending two days upon it?’ writes 
a letter to the translator? in which he pours forth his ad- 
miration; he has read the work through and is now enjoying 
the parts as well as the whole: “Denn wenn man sich auch 
mit allem Lóblichen und Guten was uns die älteste und 
neuste Zeit reicht recht freundlich beschäftigt, so tritt doch 
eine solche uralte Riesengestalt, geformt wie Ungeheuei, 
überraschend vor uns auf, und wir müssen alle unsere Sinne 
zusammennehmen um ihr einigermassen würdig entgegen 
zu stehen. In einem solchen Augenblick zweifelt man 
keineswegs hier das Kunstwerk der Kunstwerke, oder, wenn 
man gemässigter sprechen will, ein höchst musterhaftes zu 
erblicken. * * * Das Stück war von jeher mir eines der 
betrachtungswürdigsten und durch Ihre Theilnahme schon 
früh zugänglicher als andere. Verwundersam aber ist mir 
jetzt mehr als je das Gewebe dieses Urteppichs: Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart und Zukunft sind so glücklich in eins geschlun- 
gen, dass man selbst zum Seher, d. h.: Gott ähnlich wird. 
Und das ist doch am Ende der Triumph aller Poesie im 
Grössten und im Kleinsten. * * * In einem jeden guten 
Gedichte muss die ganze Poesie stecken, dieses ist aber ein 
Flügelmann". And this admiration is by no means tem- 
porary; almost five years later Bancroft reports’? that Goe- 
the is still praising the work, reading it, and deriving in- 
struction from it; and Goethe himself, in the Annals 
On According t to Riemer, Aug. 29—G, 2, 50. 

ry Bia e Z Sia a m d Spree ws 23, 278. 
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for 181673 speaks of his pleasure in this play which he had 
always “‘idolized’’. 

In Oct. 1823 Hermann sends him his De Aeschyli Niobe", 
and although nothing to that effect is indicated at the time, 
we know from a later paralipomenon*?* that Goethe became 
so interested that he attempted to restore the play from 
these fragments.” This year also finds him otherwise occu- 
pied with Aeschylus; he reads the Prometheus and the 
Seven in Stolberg’s translation", and he writes his article 
on the Greek tetralogies’® in which he discusses to some 
extent the Agamemnon trilogy.”? As in 1823 he had 
been led by Hermann’s work on the Niobe to give his 
attention to the restoration of that play, so in 1826, but 
to a much greater extent, is he carried away by that same 
scholar’s De Aeschyli Philocteta Dissertatio®. To Zelter 
he writes?! how he had to tear himself away from this 
attractive study, for it would have taken three months 
of his time; and yet, he says, he could not refrain from 
thinking this important matter through to the end. Two 
paralipomena® show how thoroughly Goethe went to work 
at the problem of restoring the lost plays on this theme 
(those of Aeschylus and Euripides) with the help of the 
extant ones (those of Sophocles and Accius, the latter 
being apparently a Latin prose version of Aeschylus’). 
Among the points in the restoration of Aeschylus' play as 
given by Goethe are: the prolog was spoken by Minerva; 
the chorus consisted of Lemnians; Ulysses probably had a 
companion, for it is Aeschylus’ custom to introduce a new 
character with each act; the play is admired especially 
for the following: ‘“‘Seelengrésse, Alte Sitten, Nichts Tük- 
kisches, Nichts Geschwátziges, Oder Niedriges, Festsinn, 
Einfalt”. In a conversation with Eckermann** Goethe 


733 I, 36, 113. 
“ONT, 9, 330. 
” I, 423, 464. 
* F. v. Müller refers to a conversation with Goethe (Oct. 19, 1823—G, 25) 
on this work of Hermann, but incorrectly speaks of the Niobe as a E of 
wi dd 


70. 
s% Cf. D 10, 1581f.: 222; 302. 


i ‚41, 38. 
3$? Cf. also G., 3, 340 and I, 421, 464: “Die ganze Wucht des griechischen Alter- 
thums drohte auf mich hereinzubrechen” 
ss ], 421, 461—465. 
* Mar. 28, 1827—G, 3, 360. 
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attacks A. W. Schlegel severely for his attitude toward 
Euripides; this is at the time when Goethe’s enthusiasm 
for this poet is great, and just because he is here especially 
interested in exalting Euripides, his words on Aeschylus 
are all the more weighty. Schlegel, says Goethe, is just 
to Aeschylus and Sophocles, not because he appreciates 
their extraordinary worth (for his little personality is incap- 
able of comprehending such lofty natures), but because 
it has become traditional with philologists to rank them so 
high. And Goethe must grant, even though Euripides is 
an honorable rival of the other two, that he does not possess 
the lofty earnestness and the exact artistic finish that 
characterize their work. A few months later he again 
expresses? his deep admiration for the great Attic poets 
(he mentions Aeschylus and Sophocles), and his feeling 
of humility when he regards his own work as compared 
with theirs: “Ja, die Alten sind auf jedem Gebiete der 
heiligen Kunst unerreichbar. * * * Ich glaube auch etwas 
geleistet zu haben, aber gegen einen der grossen attischen 
Dichter, wie Aeschylos und Sophokles, bin ich doch gar 
nichts". Again, in 183155, Euripides suffers in comparison 
with the other two, and Goethe cannot deny that “die 
Art des Sophokles und Aeschylus hat etwas, was näher an 
die Natur geht”; and although the great work of Euripides 
lies in this, that he gave his age what it needed, yet, Goethe 
grants, this age was far inferior to the preceding one, for 
it was incapable of appreciating Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
In a conversation reported by Riemer?’ Goethe calls atten- 
tion to the fact that of the three tragedians Sophocles is 
ironical, while Euripides and Aeschylus are not. 
Summarizing Goethe's occupation with Aeschylus, we 
find that though his interest awakens early it does not 
continue steadily; before 1797, when Humboldt's work on 
the Agamemnon begins, there are few utterances that 
indicate great admiration, and it is only upon the com- 
pletion of that translation in 1816 that Goethe's enthusiasm 
breaks forth; after this time there is deep, although some- 
what distant admiration. Stolberg's statement in 1784 that 


$ To Zahn, Sept. 7, 1827—G, 3, 443. 
æ Oct. 19—G, . 395—Riemer. 
9 G, 2, 254. 
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Aeschylus was, after Homer, Goethe’s favorite may have 
been true at the time, but will not hold in general, at least 
so far as the evidence of the utterances goes; Sophocles 
has a better title to this place. But how thoroughly Goethe 
appreciated the lofty art of Aeschylus is clear from the fact 
that in the last years of his life, when he was carried away 
by his admiration for Euripides, whom he felt duty-bound 
to defend against the philologists and their unfavorable 
comparison with his two great predecessors, Goethe was 
always ready to admit that, after all, Euripides, was not 
their equal. In the case of Aeschylus, as in that of Homer, 
a large part of Goethe’s interest is connected with works 
by his contemporaries, e. g., the translations of Tobler, 
Humboldt, Danzen, Voss, Stolberg, and the work of Her- 
mann on the fragments of the Niobe and the Philoc- 
leles. It is also worth noticing in how many cases Goethe's 
interest takes the form of an attempt to restore what has 
been lost, as with the Niobe, the Philoctetes, the in- 
complete Prometheus, and the missing play to the Sup- 
pliants. His early favorite, the Persians, was later dis- 
placed by the Agamemnon, but all the seven extant plays 
receive a share of his attention. *® 

Sophocles, as just mentioned, probably ranks next to 
Homer in Goethe's estimate of the Greek writers; and the 
first time his name appears, it is in connection with Homer. 
In Zum Shakespeares Tag**, written 1771, speaking of the 
Greek tragedy, he says that it “erregte ganze grose Empfin- 
dungen in den Seelen, denn es war selbst ganz, und gros. Und 
in was für Seelen! Griechischen! Ich kann mich nicht er- 
klären was das heisst, aber ich fühls und berufe mich der 
Kürze halber auf Homer und Sophokles und Theokrit, die 
habens mich fühlen gelehrt". And also in the next passage, 
a book-review in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1772°°, 
Sophocles again appears with Homer in a list of writers 
(the others being Euripides, Plautus, Terence, and Shak- 
spere) who, together with nature, must be studied by 
actors if the stage is to attain greatness. The first drama 
to be referred to is the Philoctetes; in the letter to Herder 


ss Other references to Aeschylus: I, 5%, 419; 411, 64; 412, 248; ot a = Jub. 
i1. 57. ai III, 2, 293; 308; 11, 30; IV, 15, 123; 17, 2; G, 


" I, 38, 344; Goethe’s authorship is somewhat doubtful. 
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written in the middle of July, 1772?! Goethe speaks of being 
in a '"Philoktetscher Zustand". Another review of this 
year (1772), dealing with Sulzer's Cymbeline, ein Trauer- 
spiel, nach einem von Shakspeare erfundenen Stoff, brings 
forth a vigorous protest against this author's attempt to 
treat the subject “as Sophocles would have arranged mat- 
ters". Goethe says: ‘So würde Sophokles die Sachen 
behandelt haben!" and then characterizes both Shakspere 
and Sophocles by calling attention to the folly of attempt- 
ing to reduce Shakspere's dramas, ''deren Wesen Leben 
der Geschichte ist, auf die Einheit der Sophokleischen, die 
uns nur That vorstellen’’.*? 

Although there are no references to Sophocles for several 
years after this, it is probable that Goethe has been reading 
him more or less, for he writes to his mother? that he has 
lost the copy of Sophocles which he had with him and which 
belonged to his father. For another period, this time about 
nine years, Sophocles calls forth no important utterance; 
but a letter to Herder, written at the close of August, 
1786*4 shows that he has been reading the Electra, with 
the result that he becomes dissatisfied with the meter of 
his Iphigenie: ‘Die langen Iamben ohne Abschnitt und 
das sonderbare Wälzen und Rollen des Periods, haben sich 
mir so eingepragt, dass mir nun die kurzen Zeilen der 
Iphigenie ganz höckerig, übelklingend und unlesbar werden”; 
he therefore has already begun to change the first scene and 
wants help from Herder in the work. Compare, however, 
his judgment on this point as given about twenty years later 
(Feb. 8, 1804) in a letter to Schiller®, in which he speaks of 
Bredow’s version of this same play (the Electra) as follows: 
"Ein, ich fürchte, abermals verunglückter Versuch ein 
griechisches Trauerspiel heranzurücken; besonders scheint 
mir der an den alten, für uns vielleicht zu schweren Tritt 
des Trimeters ohne Vermittlung angeknüpfte gereimte 
Chor sehr unglücklich". But to return to 1786:—in an- 
other letter to Herder?* Goethe begins by quoting in Greek 
the last three verses of the Ajax. This and the two pre- 


$4 . 
* IV, 17, 61. 
* Oct. 14—IV, 8, 31. 
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ceding references of this time indicate that Goethe is not 
content with mere translations, but that he is using, at 
least to some extent, the Greek text of Sophocles. In a 
letter to Seidel written the next year?' he playfully refers 
to the story of the charge of imbecility that was brought 
against Sophocles by his son; as Sophocles defended him- 
self with his Oedipus Colonus, so Goethe will use his 
Egmont, although he does not presume to compare his 
drama with that masterpiece. A warmer tone toward this 
same drama of Sophocles is noticeable in a passage of the 
Campagne in Frankreich®® in which Goethe tells how on 
a certain occasion his friends made him read aloud to them 
from his Iphigenie; then followed a higher degree of tor- 
ture: “man brachte Oedipus auf Kolonus, dessen erhabene 
Heiligkeit meinem gegen Kunst, Natur und Welt gewende- 
ten, durch eine schreckliche Campagne verhärteten Sinn 
ganz unerträglich schien; nicht hundert Zeilen hielt ich 
aus". From a letter to Schiller? we know that Goethe 
is reading Sophocles at that time; in the same letter he refers 
to the Ajax and the Philoctetes episodes in Homer as having 

been wisely chosen for tragic treatment. 
The first reference to the Antigone is in the elegy 

Euphrosyne, written in June, 1798!: 
“Wenn Antigone kommt, die schwesterlichste der 
Seelen, 
‘Und Polyxena, trüb noch von dem bräutlichen Tod, 
Seh’ ich als Schwestern sie an und trete wiirdig zu 
ihnen; 

Denn der tragischen Kunst holde Geschöpfe sind sie”. 
One of the clearest indications of the high rank which 
Goethe assigns to the art of Sophocles is the fact that on 
several occasions he treats him as the standard' by which 
others are to be judged; if Sophocles can not stand the test, 
no one can. Thus, in Der Sammler und die Seinigen? 
the "Sammler" says: “Freilich, wenn man in der Poesie 
nur den Stoff erblickt, der dem Gedichteten zum Grund 
liegt, wenn man vom Kunstwerke spricht, als hátte man, 


9 Dec. 8, 1787—IV, 8, 308. 
** T, 33, 192. 
99 m 25. 1797—IV, 12, 381. 
: 86. 

2 Cf. Goethe s similar attitude toward Homer. 
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an seiner Statt, die Begebenheiten in der Natur erfahren, 
dann lassen sich wohl sogar Sophokleische Tragódien als 
ekelhaft und abscheulich darstellen". In his account of 
the development of the chorus in Greek tragedy* he makes 
the plays of Sophocles represent the third epoch, the beau- 
tiful style, as Aeschylus had represented the old and the 
lofty style. In a conversation with H. Voss* Goethe dis- 
cusses the differences between classic (plastic) and romantic, 
between controlled and uncontrolled fancy, and his Greek 
representatives for the former are Homer, Sophocles, and 
Pindar. Here again Homer and Sophocles appear together, 
while the third name varies; cf. Zum Shakespeares Tag*: 
Homer, Sophocles, and Theocritus; a review in the Frank- 
furter Gelehrte Anzeigen’: Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides; conversation with Riemer*: Homer, Sophocles, and 
Aeschylus;—i. e., Homer and Sophocles undoubtedly for 
Goethe represent the highest in Greek literature. In a 
conversation of Jan. 29, 1804 with Riemer® Goethe says, 
upon hearing that some one has written a treatise showing 
that Sophocles was a Christian: “Das ist keineswegs zu 
verwundern, aber merkwürdig, dass das ganze Christentum 
nicht einen Sophokles hervorgebracht”. That Goethe’s 
interest in Sophocles is keen during this year (1804) would 
be evident even if H. Voss!? had not said so explicitly: 
“Goethe ist jetzt ausserordentlich warm für diese Sprache 
(Greek), besonders für den Sophokles”. Another instance 
of Goethe's taking Sophocles as the height of artistic per- 
fection is found in a letter to Eichstádt?, in which he de- 
mands that every picture be observed from a reasonable 
distance; for just as a mosaic, when examined too closely, 
will reveal its parts, so the greatest works of art, the Iliad 
and Odyssey, will fall apart: “Ja wer wird läugnen, dass 
selbst Sophokles manchmal seine Purpurgewánder mit weis- 
sem Zwirn zusammengenäht habe",—words which, though 
containing criticism, at the same time almost elevate Sopho- 


* Letter to Zelter, Juv 28, 1803—IV, 16, 265. 
s Jan. 26, 1804—G, ; 343. 
* I, ai 131 
I, 344 

+ Jan, 1808—G, 1, 517. 

®G, 1, 345. 

10 Aug —G, 1, 373. 

n Cf. also G, 1, 377. 
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cles aboveeven Homer." A few weeks later!* Goethe enjoys 
a chorus of the Electra which Voss translates for him, 
and he reads aloud, “mit inniger Freude”, from the Oedipus 
Rex in the translation of Solger, in whom Goethe sees a 
promising translator of Sophocles.!5 

During the latter part of 1808 and the early part of 1809 
Goethe is much occupied with Sophocles as the result of 
the work done by Rochlitz on the Antigone; Goethe en- 
courages this work (a German version of the play) by 
promising to produce the drama on the Weimar stage!*; 
by the 8th of December Goethe has received the play of 
Rochlitz and is about to compare it with the original?!’; 
on the 26th!5 he urges Rochlitz to treat the Oedipus Rex 
and the Oedipus Colonus in the same way, for the Anti- 
gone is fully effective only when presented as a sequel to 
the other two. Rochlitz’ version was finally produced 
Jan. 30, 1809'°, and repeated Feb. 1; Goethe attended 
the first performance but remained at home the second 
evening and read the Oedipus Colonus (diary). On the 
29th, the day before the first presentation, Goethe writes 
to Rochlitz?? of the pleasure he is receiving in seeing and 
hearing “this splendid Sophoclean treasure"; “Das was wir 
* * * Effekt nennen kann das Stück nicht machen; * * * 
es wird sich in den Kreis der ruhig edlen Darstellungen * * * 
mit einschliessen und sich erhalten". And the impression 
made by the play was just what he had expected; the day 
after the performance he writes to Rochlitz?!: “Das Stück 
hinterliess einen sehr angenehmen erfreulichen Eindruck. 
Jedermann war zufrieden und halb erstaunt, indem man 
von dieser Klarheit und Einfalt kaum etwas kennt." A 
third performance of the play was given Mar. 3, 1813.” 
In Shakespeare und kein Ende”, written 1813, defining 
the difference between ancient and modern tragedy, Goethe 
has a strong word of praise for the Oedipus; in the ancient 
tragedy the “Sollen” and the ‘Wollen’ are opposed to each 


B Cf. also G, 
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1» Cf. G, 1, 379: 3, 33 IV, 20. 271. 
16 Letter to Hocklite Oct. 30, 1808—IV, 20, 195. 
V Ib. 252. 
18 Jb. 271. 
1* Cf. IV, 20. 277 and 285; also diary, Jan. 17, 27, 29, 30— III, 4, 5ff. 
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other and in this struggle the seat of all that is terrible is 
the oracle, “die Region, in welcher Oedipus über alle thront”; 
in the Antigone, on the other hand, the “Sollen” appears 
less harsh, in the shape of duty. According to Riemer“, 
Goethe calls attention tothe fact that Sophocles is ironical, 
while Aeschylus and Euripides are not. 

There now follows a period of about nine years (1813- 
1822) during which Goethe finds little time for Sophocles; 
Friedrich Osann’s Ueber des Sophokles Ajas (Berlin, 1820), 
which Goethe receives June 5, 18202, fails to arouse any 
interest. But his old love is reawakened when he receives 
on Apr. 16, 1822 the translation of the Philoctetes by 
E. C. A. v. Gersdorff?*; to him he writes on the 20th?” that 
his work has given him rare pleasure: **denn ich muss leider 
gestehen dass ich Sophokles, dem grossen Meister meiner 
früheren Jahre, in der letzten Zeit * * * mich nicht mehr 
zu nahen wusste. Nun aber lässt mich Ihre Vermittlung 
ihn auf einmal wieder * * * fasslich und geniesbar verneh- 
men, zugleich neu und alt, immer von demselben, ja von 
erhóhtem Werthe". Goethe congratulates Gersdorff that 
he has retained “eine Anmuthung an die höchsten einfach- 
sten Kunstgenüsse". And yet there is one indication that 
at some time between 1812 and the date of thisletter Goethe 
had occupied himself with Sophocles to some extent, and 
that is the three verses entitled Zu einer Bearbeitung des 
König Oedipus?*, the only evidence of a plan of Goethe 
to make a version of the Oedipus Rez similar to that of 
the Antigone by Rochlitz.? Goethe’s words in the above 
letter would imply that this work had been done some 
years before. 

From now to the end his interest continues pretty stead- 
ily. Reisig’s Oedipus auf Colonus is mentioned in the 
diary, May 20 and 22, 18233. In a conversation with 
Eckermann,?!although upholding Euripides and claiming 
that some of his plays are so good that they may be preferred 
to those of Sophocles, yet he must grant that, compared 


* G, 2, 254. 
3 III, 7, 181. 

* Cf. III, 8, 186; 188; 319. 
27 IV, 36, 24. 

15 I, 11, 352. 

5 Cf. the note in I, 11, 450. 
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with those of Sophocles, Euripides’ had great faults. A 
few days later? he tells Eckermann that, next to Sophocles, 
Menander is his favorite, this time forgetting even Homer. 
In 1826 Hermann's work on the Philoctetes of Aeschylus 
arouses Goethe to the study of the treatment of this theme 
by the Greek tragedians (cf. p. 74.). In two paralipomena? 
are found some of the results of this study, a tabulated com- 
parison of the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Accius, sofarasthelost ones can berestored. Sophocles' play 
is characterized briefly: the manners (Sitten) of Ulysses are 
milder and simpler than in Aeschylus and Euripides, those 
of Neoptolemus the simplest and greatest; there are not 
many exhortations to virtue; the poetry deserves praise 
for its serious splendor; there is great richness of content 
and treatment. Goethe is glad, even though the other two 
plays are lost, that Sophocles’ has come down to us: “‘Aber 
auch an dieses * * * wieder heranzugehen und uns von 
seinen Vorzügen zu durchdringen, wäre eine für ein 
hohes Alter allzubedenkliche Aufgabe, das dem Vortreff- 
lichen unserer Vorfahren weniger productive Kraft ent- 
gegen zu setzen sich fühlt und unter dem Gewicht jener 
Vorzüge sich gebeugt, ja vernichtet finden müsste." He 
discusses this subject of the Philoctetes again in a conver- 
sation with Eckermann“, declaring that Sophocles’ treat- 
ment is the best of the three; here he refers also to Sophocles 
the man: “Die Charactere des Sophokles tragen alle etwas 
von der hohen Seele des grossen Dichters”. In connection 
with Hinrichs’ Wesen der antiken Tragödie” Goethe is 
led into a lengthy discussion of Sophocles®; he is much 
interested in the theories of Hinrichs, although he does not 
agree with him. According to Hinrichs, Sophocles starts 
out in his plays from an idea; this, Goethe says, is by no 
means the case, for Sophocles seizes upon an old national 
tradition in which a good idea is already contained, and 
then makes it his object to present this as effectively as 
possible; thus the fact that Antigone takes pity on the 
unburied Polynices does not belong to the poet’s invention 
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but to the tradition which he is following. Next Goethe 
dwells on Sophocles’ rhetorical ability: here the poet is 
a master, and here lies the life of drama; the characters 
all have such great oratorical skill that the auditor is almost 
always on the side of the last speaker; but (and here is the 
first unfavorable criticism of Sophocles we have found) 
this rhetorical training and ability sometimes led Sophocles 
too far, e. g., in the passage of the Antigone (vv. 905ff.) 
where she argues that the claims of a brother are so much 
greater than those of a son or father. Goethe is so offended 
by this passage that he is inclined to regard it as spurious 
(a view in which he by no means stands alone). Again 
Goethe calls attention to Sophocles’ nobility of soul, 
and he speaks of his ability as a playwright: “‘(er) kannte 
die Bretter und verstand sein Metier wie einer"; he men- 
tions a few points in which the Philoctetes and the Oedipus 
Colonus resemble each other, and finally sharply attacks 
Schlegel, who, in ranking Aeschylus and Sophocles above 
Euripides, is merely following the philologists, for his soul 
is too small to appreciate such men. A few days later?’ 
he returns to the Antigone in another conversation with 
Eckermann: the subject of this play was chosen by Sophocles 
not only on account of its moral beauty, but because it was 
dramatically so effective; Creon and Ismene are both neces- 
sary for the development of Antigone's beauty of soul, 
Creon as the foil, Ismene, who represents the average girl, 
for the sake of contrast with Antigone, the superior girl. 
In this same year he shows his estimate of Sophocles (and 
Aeschylus) by the words’: “Gegen einen der grossen 
attischen Dichter, wie Aeschylos und Sophokles, bin ich 
doch gar nichts". In Nachlese zu Aristoteles Poetik** 
he speaks of the Oedipus Colonus as furnishing the finest 
example of “catharsis” (according to his interpretation of 
that term; cf. Aristotle below), for in this play one finds 
the half-guilty wrong-doer, who, possessing greatness of 
character, is at last, reconciling and reconciled, exalted to 
become a guardian spirit. A few months before his death, 
Goethe, still urging the claims to greatness of Euripides, 


3! Apr. 1, 1827—G, 3, 
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must yet grant that “die Art des Sophokles und Aeschylos 
hat etwas, was näher an die Natur geht''**, and in the diary 
for Nov. 13, 1831*!, while calling attention to the great work 
that Euripides accomplished in giving his age what it needed, 
yet he grants that this age, after all, was unable to appre- 
ciate the greater work of Euripides' great predecessors. 
^ A Glancing back at the above, it is to be noted that in spite 
of the extent of Goethe's occupation with Sophocles the 
Trachiniae is not mentioned; of the other six extant plays 
the Ajax and the Electra receive little attention, while 
the Antigone receives the most; but this is largely due 
to Rochlitz’ version and the production on the Weimar stage, 
and not to Goethe's special fondness for this play. In 
fact, his utterances on the Antigone seem more or less 
restrained, and hardly reveal the deep admiration that 
such a phrase, e. g., as “erhabene Heiligkeit”, used of the 
Oedipus Colonus, indicates; besides, the only unfavorable 
criticism of Sophocles is made in connection with the Anti- 
gone. Sophocles undoubtedly ranks next to Homer in 
Goethe’s estimate of all the Greeks. He is for Goethe the 
great literary artist whose works are a standard by which 
to judge others; he represents the "beautiful" style of Greek 
tragedy; his rhetorical ability is so great that it sometimes 
threatens to become a fault; his ability as a playwright im- 
presses Goethe; his loftiness of soul appeals to him. Soph- 
ocles was, as Goethe himself says, the master of his early 
years, and in his last years he still feels that he is as nothing 
compared with the Greek poet*. 

Euripides appears first in a book-review* in which Goethe 
includes him in a list of the great writers who must be stud- 
ied by actors if the stage is to be elevated. But the Götter, 
Helden und Wieland of the year 1773 shows clearly 
that so early as that, Goethe was greatly interested and 
heartily in sympathy with the Greek poet; Wieland's claim 
that his own Alceste had surpassed Euripides’ play of 
that name arouses Goethe to defend the ancient against 


*9 Oct. 19, 1831—G, 4, 395. 

“a TTI, 13, 170. 

a Other references to Sophocles: I, 51, 252; 111, 2, 240; 3, 391; 5, 8; 8, 320; 9, 
325; 330; 10, 81; 296; 299; 11, 86; IV, 21, 380; 41, 38; G, 1, 380; 405; 2, 161; 
255; 293: 3, 305: 351; 360; 412. 

a Apr. 24, 1772—I, 38, 344. 

“j, 38, 1317. 
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the modern poet*. In 1780, from a letter to Frau v. Stein“, 
one may conjecture that Euripides was a sort of “vade 
mecum” for Goethe: "Ich * * * kriegte meinen Euripides 
hervor und wiirzte diese unschmackhaffte Viertelstunde 
(during a delay on a journey)". Another glimpse at Goe- 
the’s increasing understanding and appreciation of Euripides 
is obtained from an entry in the diary, Oct. 7, 178647: 
"Es scheint dass der letzte Funcken von Anhänglichkeit 
ans Theater ausgelóscht werden soll * * *. Auch fang ich 
nun an zu begreifen wie Euripides von der reinen Kunst 
seiner Vorfahren herunterstieg und den unglaublichen Bey- 
fall erhielt". Passing over several unimportant references'? 
we come to an unfavorable comment in a letter to Schiller, 
Feb. 14, 1798,49 where Euripides, being compared with Homer, 
naturally must be at a disadvantage; speaking of the motive : 
of representing a woman's emotions upon the arrival of a 
stranger Goethe says: “Wie weit steht nicht, selbst im Alter- 
tume, Medea, Helena, Dido schon den Verhältnissen nach 
hinter der Tochter des Alkinous zurück". Shortly after 
this (Mar. 26, 1798) he notes in the diary his reading of the 
Hecuba", of the Iphigenia in Aulis and the Phoeni- 
cian Women, and repetition of some of this reading the 
next day“. An echo of this occupation with the Hecuba 
is heard in the elegy Euphrosyne™, written, according to 
v. Loeper, a few months later.™ 

A year later (1799) he takes up Euripides again for several 
days, reading, among other plays, the Alceste and the 
Hercules Furens; on May 26, 17995 he writes W. v. 
Humboldt of an impression received during this reading, 
viz., “dass sich * * * zu der Zeit dieses Autors der Ge- 
schmack schon offenbar naeh dem was wir Drama nennen 
hinneigte. Die Alceste ist auffallend von dieser Art so 
wie der Ion, die Helena und mehrere. Nur wird dort 
durch ein Wunder das Unauflósliche gleichsam bey Seite 


«* Cf. I, 28, 326; M 2, 172; and Köster in Jub. ed. 7, 336. 
“ Sept. 12—1V, 4, 288. 


& Mar. 27—1b. 
"Ib. 


ss |, 1, 286 
«Cf. | p. 78 for od aon 
mit. r. Ta 240f. 7 
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gebracht; bey uns muss die Riihrung statt des Wunders 
eintreten". At the close of 1801 A. W. Schlegel’s Jon, 
based on Euripides’ play and produced in Weimar on Jan. 
2, 1802, naturally interested Goethe and Schiller”, and led 
them to take up Euripides for the sake of comparison**; 
a month later (Feb. 1802), in his Weimarisches Hofthea- 
ler?, Goethe expresses the hope that some competent 
critic will undertake the task of comparison, and that he 
will not only treat this particular case, but will make his 
study as broad as possible, for such preliminary work is 
necessary before a careful comparison of the modern with 
the ancient Jon can be made; the critic should make 
clear to what extent the modern poet can and ought to 
follow the ancients®. Shortly after this (Apr. 8, 1802) 
Wieland tells Goethe that he expects to translate the 
Helena; Goethe is much pleased, declares this play to 
be his favorite, and believes it not impossible to produce 
it some day*!. Wieland’s statement to the effect that the 
Helena is Goethe’s favorite becomes supicious in the 
light of the letter written to Zelter the next year®, in which 
he traces the development of the chorus in Greek tragedy: 
Aeschylus and Sophocles represent the first three epochs, 
and Euripides the fourth, in which, according to Goethe, 
the chorus often appears as a burdensome tradition; it 
becomes unnecessary and, therefore, in a poetical whole, 
equally useless, burdensome, and disturbing; several examples 
of this state of affairs are to be found in the plays of Euri- 
pides, particularly in the Helena and the Iphigenia in 
Tauris. And the statement of Wieland becomes practi- 
cally untenable in view of Goethe’s words® to the effect . 
that the Electra and the Helena are two of Euripides’ 
poorest plays, for it is improbable that even in that length 
of time (thirty years) Goethe’s opinion of this play should 
have changed so radically. A good word for the Helena 
is, however, contained in Polygnots Gemälde“, written 
1804, where he says that Euripides deserved the thanks of 
8 G, 1, 312; 314. 


1, 40, 79. 

eo Cf. IV. 16, 74; 471. 
G, 1,3 

" July 28, 1803—1V, 16, 


es Mar. 3,1 832—G, 4, 435 S Göttling). 
«J, 48, 110. 
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the Greeks for representing Helen as innocent and justified, 
since by so doing he fulfilled the requirement that beauty 
and morality should appear united. Toward the close of 
1807 A. W. Schlegel’s comparison of Euripides and Racine 
(Hippolytus and Phaedra) appeared, and again Goethe 
is warm in his expressions of appreciation®; but in 180966 
are found the first indications of Goethe’s later severe 
opposition to him. Riemer also quotes!’ Goethe as saying, 
some time between 1803 and 1814, that Euripides and 
Aeschylus are not ironical, while Sophocles is. 

For a period of about twelve years now (1809-1821) 
Euripides is much neglected by Goethe, as far as utterances 
are concerned.® The receipt, however, on July 22, 1821,*? 
of Hermann's Euripidis Fragmenta duo Phaethontis is the 
signal for an extended period of eager study of this play?*; 
on Oct. 7, 18217! he writes Riemer of the pleasure that these 
fragments have given him; they come from the beginning 
and the end of the play and on the whole remind him of the 
Hippolytus.” To Schubarth he writes? that he has had 
a translation made of these fragments?* and that he is now 
trying to restore the whole, “‘indess die Chorizonten auch 
an den ganzen Stücken nieseln und rütteln”, referring here 
to the Homeric question. But the letter that most concerns 
us here is the one to Schultz, Nov. 28, 1821,75 in which, after 
. some explanatory statements, Goethe gives his opinion of 
this tragedy and of the art of Euripides: ‘(das Stück) ist 
unglaublich gross gedacht und nóthigt uns zum Denken.*** 
Ich habe bei dieser Gelegenheit den Euripides wieder vor- 
genommen und begreife immer besser, wie Aristophanes ihn 
hassen und ganz Griechenland ihn verehren konnte; auch 
er ist das Geschópf so wie der Günstling seiner Zeit, vor der 
wir uns denn freilich tief zu verbeugen haben." Goethe 
drops this work in February of 1822, but takes it up again in 


e Cf. Ill, 3, x IV, 19, 415; 459. 
€ Sept. 66, , 50 (Riemer). 


es But c cf. Min, 5, 63: 7, 150; IV, 32, 37; 277. 

69 

70 Cf. diary July 30, Oct. 26. Nov. 7, 9, 10, 11, 13-16, 19, 23-26, 30, Dec. 
7: 1821 and Feb. '26, 1822—I11, 8, 85ff. 

n IV, 35. 134. 

"1 Cf. also IV, 35, 174. 

7" Nov. 19, 1821—-IV, 35, 179. 

^ This re by Göttling; cf. 111, 8, 128; I, 36, 191. 


3 IV, 35 
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December and is occupied with it for about two months.” 
In a letter to Hermann, Apr. 6, 1823", he refers to the 
Phaethon as *'dies herrliche Werk", and to Schultz he 
writes, May 7, 182378: “Die Brosamen von dem reichen 
Tisch der Alten sind es doch eigentlich, wovon ich lebe; 
wie Sie aus dem restaurirten Phaethon nächstens erfahren 
werden". The product of this study is found in two articles 
on the Phaethon??, from which only a few passages can be 
quoted here. Goethe begins with the words: “Ehrfurchts- 
voll an solche kóstlichen Heliquien herantretend", and 
proceeds to restore the play as best he can from the scant 
material at his disposal. Of one lost scene he says (p. 39): 
“man sieht, dass sie von herrlichem Inhalt sein könnte”; 
again he speaks (p. 39) of a very effective contrast, “und wir 
müssten uns sehr irren, wenn ihn Euripides nicht auch 
dialektisch zur Sprache geführt hätte”; a contrast is referred 
to (p. 40) “welcher schöner nicht gedacht werden kann"; 
there is no trace of that confusion with which Ovid and 
Nonnus (in treating the fable of Phaethon) destroy the uni- 
verse; "Euripides spielt, nach seiner Weise, ins Politische" 
(p. 41). In the second article he again expresses his deep 
admiration of the drama: “ich glaubte hier eine der 
herrlichsten Produktionen des grossen Tragikers ***zu sehen” 
(p. 59), and closes with the wish (p. 63): “Möge die 
Folgezeit noch einiges von dem hóchst Wünschenswerthen 
entdecken * * *; ich wünsche Glück denen, die es erleben 
und ihre Augen * * * nach dem Alterthum wenden, wo 
ganz allein für die hóhere Menschheit * * * reine Bildung 
zu hoffen und zu erwarten ist. Wie viel liesse sich nicht 
über die Einfalt und Grossheit auch dieses Stücks rühmen 
* * * da es ohne labyrinthische Exposition uns gleich zum 
Hóchsten und Wiürdigsten führt und mit bedeutenden 
Gegensätzen auf die naturgemässeste Weise ergótzt und 
belehrt". More than three years after this time, Góttling*? 
calls Goethe's attention to a passage in Diogenes Laertius 
(Life of Anaxagoras) which, according to Góttling, confirms 
Goethe's restoration. The latter immediately takes up the 
~ " Cf. diary, Dec. 2, 3, 20-23, 1822; Jan. 1, 20, 26, 27, 1823— III, 8, 268ff.; also 
G, 2, 611; 5, 131. 
n War? 


* T, 412, 32ff, and 59ff. 
i For his letter ee I, 42!, 524. 
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subject again?! and writes a third article, making use of 
this additional information®; in this article Goethe speaks of 
Euripides as “der hochgebildete Dichter" and refers to his 
“Naturweisheit”, in which, as Goethe himself says,** he is a 
follower of Anaxagoras. In a letter to Zelter,® written 
shortly before the Phaethon was taken up for the third 
time, Goethe throws new light on this work; according to 
this, he had actually worked out in his mind the two principal 
scenes, but had failed to put them in writing. The Phae- 
thon is used by Goethe% to illustrate his statement that the . 
Greeks did not cling slavishly to the rule of the three unities, 
for in it there is change of scene. 

Close upon his second period of work on the Phaethon 
followed some special attention to the Cyclops®’, which 
also results in an article®® that, however, was not com- 
pleted*?; here the Cyclops, representing the class of satyr 
plays, calls forth Goethe's astonishment on account of its 
lofty art.?^ 

But not only the Phaethon and the Cyclops receive 
attention during this time; the Bacchae comes in for a 
share.?! According to III, 9, 330, Goethe received Hermann's 
work on the Bacchae Oct. 15, 1823, almost two years 
after Goethe had begun to take special interest in this play. 
Goethe’s study of the Bacchae results in a translation of a 
part of it, preceded by an introduction and summary up 
to the point where the translation sets in®; a parali- 
pomenon? of the preliminary work on the Bacchae* 
contains the words: “Lassen Sie uns immer diesen bestia- 
lischen Halbgott die griechische Kunst kann seiner nicht 
entbehren". In II, 11, 112 is found a quotation from this 
play, and according to F. v. Müller” Goethe says (Oct. 19, 
1823) that it is his favorite among the dramas of Euripides; 


ı Diary, Aug. 5-9, 12, 1826— III, 10, 226ff. 
n] 413, 243. 
s IV abd 120; 123. 


& May 50, 1826—IV, er TU 
® Feb. 24, 1825—G, 3, 2 (Eckermann). 
9! Jan. 30, 31, Feb, 2, 1823111, 9, 11f. 


. 69. 
*! Nov. 25, 26, 30, Dec. 29, ert Mar. 1, 1824; May 28, Aug. 9, Dec. 5, 9, 12, 
HT ; 1826—11, 8, 140ff.; 9, 186; 10, 1971I.; cf. also IV, 41, 195; G, 5, 153. 


? Ib. bis 
«4 « paling from the end of 1821; cf. I, 412, 548, note. 
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this is in itself more acceptable than Wieland’s statement 
about the Helena, and is, moreover, confirmed by Goethe 
himself in a conversation with Góttling a few days before 
his death. | 

The Philoctetes of Euripides also becomes important to 
Goethe during this time as the result of Hermann's treatise 
on the fragments of Aeschylus’ play of that name.? How 
tempting to Goethe was the problem of restoring the lost 
plays of Aeschylus and Euripides has been seen above; 
the two paralipomena there referred to contain the following 
on the play of Euripides: ‘“‘Geriihmt wird grosse Sorgfalt 
und Scharfsinn. Besonders in Bezug auf Staatsangelegen- 
heiten." For further help in gaining an idea of Euripides' 
play Goethe also consulted Dio Chrysostum. 

The extent of Goethe's occupation with Euripides, as 
shown above, is in itself sufficient evidence of his great 
admiration; but in addition there are many utterances, 
especially in the last years of his life, that show an almost 
steadily growing enthusiasm. Goethe becomes the champion 
of Euripides against the philologists, who, as he says, con- 
sider him inferior to his predecessors just because Aris- 
tophanes annoyed him. Goethe is not blind to his poet's faults, 
he grants them freely, but he insists nevertheless that 
Euripides was a worthy rival of the other two. A. W. 
Schlegel's attitude toward Euripides seemed to anger Goethe 
especially. In a conversation with Eckermann?*$ he objects to 
Schlegel's statement that the Greek theatre had degenerated 
through Euripides; the tragic art of the Greeks could 
degenerate through Euripides as little as could sculpture 
through some great sculptor who, living at the time of 
Phidias, was inferior to him; just because the plays of 
Euripides had great faults as compared with those of 
Sophocles is no reason why the poets who succeeded him 
should have imitated these faults; but, as the plays of 
Euripides had such great virtues that one might even prefer 
some of them to those of Sophocles, why did not the succeed- 
ing poets strive after these virtues and become as great at 
least as Euripides? A much sharper attack on Schlegel is 

* Mar. 3, 1832— 9G, 4, 435. 


*' Cf. above, p. 74. 
** May 1, 1825—G, 3, 201. 
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made in another conversation with Eckermann, who quotes 

it as follows?*: ‘“‘Reichte Schlegels Persónchen hin, so hohe 
Naturen zu begreifen, so miisste er auch gegen Euripides 
gerecht sein. * * * Von diesem weiss er aber, dass die Phi- 
lologen ihn nicht eben sonderlich hoch halten, und er 
verspürt * * * kein geringes Behagen, dass es ihm * * * 
vergonnt ist, über diesen grossen Alten ganz schandlich 
herzufallen und ihn zu schulmeistern. * * * Wenn er 
(E.) nicht den hohen Ernst und die strenge Kunstvollendung 
seiner beiden Vorganger besass und dagegen als Theater- 
dichter die Dinge ein wenig lässlicher und menschlicher 
traktierte, so kannte er wahrscheinlich seine Athenienser 
hinreichend, um zu wissen, dass der von ihm angestimmte 
Ton für seine Zeitgenossen eben der rechte sei. Ein Dichter 
aber, den Sokrates seinen Freund nannte, den Aristoteles 
hochstellte, den Menander bewunderte und um den Sopho- 
kles und die Stadt Athen bei der Nachricht von seinem 
Tode Trauerkleider anlegte, musste doch wohl in der Tat 
etwas sein. Wenn ein moderner Mensch wie Schlegel an 
einem so grossen Alten Fehler zu rügen hatte, so sollte es 
billig nicht anders geschehen als auf den Knien". And three 
years later his mood is still the same!: ‘Um grosse Per- 
sönlichkeit zu empfinden * * * muss man * * * selber 
etwas sein. Alle, die dem Euripides das Erhabene abge- 
sprochen, waren arme Heringe und solcher Erhebung nicht 
fähig’. Euripides’ fault of conventionality, of being too 
rhetorical, is mentioned to Riemer’, but the responsibility 
is put upon his age rather than upon Euripides himself; 
Goethe cannot deny “dass die Art des Sophokles und 
Aeschylos etwas hat, was näher an die Natur geht". On 
Nov. 3, 1831 he receives another work of Hermann, dedicated 
to himself, the edition of Iphigenia in Aulis, and once 
more he loses himself in Euripides?; no wonder that he writes 
to Hermann‘: “ich bin Ihnen die angenehmsten Augen- 
blicke meines Lebens schuldig geworden’, for it is true 
that the part that Hermann's work played in Goethe's 
appreciation of Euripides can hardly be overestimated. 

A Beh Hr iran i 3A (Eckermann). 
? Oct. 19, 1831—G, 4, 395. 


3 Diary, Nov. 3, 4, 8, 11-14, 16, Dec. 11, 1831— III, 13, 165ff. 
* Nov. 12—IV, 49, 137. 
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The same day he writes in the diary’: “Abends Iphigenia 
von Euripides. Die grosse tragisch-rhetorische Technik 
bewundert, und wie man offenbar sieht, wie er sich nach 
Geschmack und Forderung seines Publicums eingerichtet 
hat; denn der Zuschauer bleibt immer die eine Hälfte der 
sehr tragischen Vorstellung". The next day* he writes: 
“Die Euripidischen Trauerspiele ferner beachtet, zu immer 
grösserem Erstaunen über ein Talent, das wir gar nicht 
mehr begreifen. Denn was gehórte dazu, nach Aeschylus 
und Sophokles seiner Zeit genug zu thun". A few days 
later he again reads the Jon, and this play calls forth the 
following note in the diary’: ‘Mich wundert's denn doch, 
dass die Aristokratie der Philologen seine Vorzüge nicht 
begreift, indem sie ihm mit herkómmlicher Vornehmigkeit 
seinen Vorgängern subordinirt, berechtigt durch den Hans- 
wurst Aristophanes. Hat doch Euripides zu seiner Zeit 
ungeheure Wirkungen gethan, woraus hervorgeht, dass er 
ein eminenter Zeitgenosse war * * *. Und haben denn 
alle Nationen seit ihm einen Dramatiker gehabt, der nur 
werth ware, ihm die Pantoffeln zu reichen?" The next 
day he studies the same play ‘von der Seite hoher, sittlicher 
Rhetorik. In jenem Sinn zeugt es von der grössten Rein- 
heit, in diesem von der grössten Gewandtheit”3. The same 
day he writes to Zelter of Euripides’: ‘Sein grosses und 
einziges Talent erregte zwar wie sonst meine Bewunderung, 
doch was mir diessmal hauptsächlich hervortrat, war: 
das so gränzenlose als kräftige Element worauf er sich 
bewegt. Auf den griechischen Localitäten und auf deren 
uralter mythologischer Legenden-Masse schifft und 
schwimmt er wie eine Stückkugel auf einer Quecksilber- 
See und kann nicht untertauchen wenn er auch wollte. 
Alles ist ihm zur Hand: Stoff, Gehalt, Bezüge, Verhältnisse; 
er darf nur zugreifen, um seine Gegenstände und Personen 
in dem einfachsten Decurs vorzuführen oder die verwickel- 
sten Verschränkungen noch mehr zu verwirren, dann 
zuletzt, nach Maassgabe, aber doch durchaus zu unsrer 
Befriedigung, den Knoten entweder aufzulösen oder zu 

s III, 13, 169. 

$ Nov. 13—Ib. 170. 

a a 176. 

* IV, 49, 146. 
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zerhauen. Ich werde nicht von ihm ablassen diesen ganzen 
Winter. Wir haben Uebersetzungen genug die einer Anmas- 
sung in's Original zu sehn gar lóblich bey der Hand sind”, 
etc. And finally, on Mar. 3, 1832, only a few weeks before 
his death, he tells Góttling!? that he expects to revise again 
his restoration of the Phaethon, and again he attacks the 
philologists for their attitude toward Euripides; he includes 
even Hermann in this attack, because the latter, in his 
dedication to Goethe of his edition of the Iphigenia, has 
referred to Euripides as the “tenuem spiritum Grajae 
Camenae", implying thereby, according to Goethe, that 
Euripides does not stand high in Hermann's estimate. 
He continues: “Aber so seid Ihr! Weil Euripides ein 
paar schlechte Stücke wie “Elektra” und “Helena” ge- 
schrieben und weil ihn Aristophanes gehudelt hat, so stellt 
Ihr ihn tiefer, als andere. Nach seinen besten Producten 
muss man einen Dichter beurtheilen, nicht nach seinen 
schlechtesten. * * * Weil der (E.) seit langer Zeit ange- 
fochten wird, fechtet Ihr ihn auch an. Und was für präch- 
tige Stücke hat er doch gemacht! Für sein schónstes halte 
ich die ““‘Bakchen’’. Kann man die Macht der Gottheit vor- 
trefflicher und die Verblendung der Menschen geistreicher 
darstellen, als es hier geschehen ist?" 

In glancing back at Goethe's occupation with Euripides, 
it is clear that he is not blind to the faults of this tragedian, 
but grants them freely, even at the time of his greatest 
enthusiasm; but these faults are largely due to the age in 
which Euripides wrote, an age which was incapable of appre- 
ciating the sterner art of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides' great achievement was just this, that he realized 
the need of his time and was able to satisfy it, thus gaining 
the great popularity which so impresses Goethe. Although 
he was acquainted with a large number of the plays, Goe- 
the's interest centers mainly in the Jon, the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, the Cyclops, and the Bacchae, the last being 
undoubtedly his favorite of all the Euripidean dramas, 
while the Helena and the Electra rank low in his esti- 
mation. The  Philoctetes, to a slight extent, and the 
Phaethon, to a much greater extent, attract him as prob- 

10 G, 4, 435. 
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lems for restoration, a sphere of study for which Goethe 
has a particular fondness, as we have seen above also in the 
case of Aeschylus. There is a personal element in Goethe’s 
admiration for Euripides that is entirely lacking in the case of 
Aeschylus and to a large extent also in the case of Sophocles; 
from the time of Götter, Helden und Wieland to the last 
days of his life, Goethe seems to have had an intimate under- 
standing of Euripides that caused him to champion this 
poet against unfavorable criticism, against the criticism 
that was based not on impartial, unprejudiced study of 
his plays, but on the traditional attitude toward him, an 
attitude due in large measure to Aristophanes himself." 


n Other references to Euripides: I, 5!, 264; 36, 433; 412, 248; 423, 477; 50, 414; 
III, 2, 293; 4, 25; 10, 296; IV, 12, 385; G, 3, 305; 4, 320. 
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CHAPTER VI 
COMEDY 


Epicharmus is probably imitated by Goethe in his Mann 
mit zugeknöpften Taschen'. 

The name of Aristophanes occurs first in a book-review 
which appeared in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen 
in 17722; the authorship of this review is, however, in doubt. 
Here Aristophanes is included in a list of the great writers 
of the world (Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Plautus, Terence, Shakspere) who, together with Nature, 
must be studied by actors if the stage is to reach a high level 
of development; if this review is Goethe’s, it shows how early 
he ranked Aristophanes with the great dramatists. In the 
Triumph der Empfindsamkeit?, written 1777, Goethe paro- 
dies the opening lines of the Ecclesiazusae. Two entries 
in the diary for 17784 show Goethe reading Aristophanes. 
In June of 1780 he writes his Vógel; how his production 
is related to the play of Aristophanes may be learned from 
his letter to Frau v. Stein, June 14, 17805: “Ich will die 
Vógel nehmen eigentlich nur die oberste Spizzen oder den. 
Raam abschópfen denn es muss kurz seyn"; cf. also the 
letter to Knebel, June 24, 1780*: “den ersten Ackt der 
Vögel, aber ganz neu”, and the notice for the production 
in the Ettersburg theatre, as given in the letter to Merck, 
July 37, in which he speaks of the production as “ein Lust- 
spiel nach dem Griechischen und nicht nach dem Grie- 
chischen’’. Such expressions as “des alten Bósewichts verrufne 
Spáse" (in this notice) and ''Aristophanes der ungezogene 
Liebling der Grazien" (in the epilog to the Vögel) show 
Goethe's kindly attitude toward the poet. For a period 

1 I, 2,292. Cf. Philologus, 1902, p. 312 and Die Grenzboten, 1903, I, p. 116. 
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of about fifteen years (1780-1795) Aristophanes receives 
little attention, to judge by the utterances. In 1795, how- 
ever, Goethe is aroused by the préface to Auserlesene Ge- 
sprache des Plato übersetzt von Fr. L. Graf zu Stolberg to 
write his Plato als Mitgenosse einer christlichen Offen- 
barung?, in which Plato's Jon is the special object of 
his attack. To Goethe the portrait of Socrates as given in 
this dialog is as false as that given by Aristophanes; if 
Ion is holy land, then Aristophanes' theatre is also conse- 
crated ground; Plato here acts “mit wahrer Aristophanischer 
Bosheit"?. That Goethe took up Aristophanes again in 
1797 is clear from a letter to Schiller, Apr. 8, 1797,!°in which 
he says that in recent readings of the plays some scenes 
seemed to him like antique basreliefs, and that he believes 
they were presented in accordance with this idea. In 1798 
the diary mentions Wieland's translation of the Knights". 
In 18102 he speaks of Wolf's promised metrical translation 
of the Clouds as “ein bedeutendes Meteor an unserm 
philologischen und rhythmischen Himmel"; over a year 
later? he writes to Wolf himself: “aber warum ziehen Ihre 
Wolken nicht über uns her? * * * Wir hoffen darauf von 
einem Tage zum andern; lassen Sie uns nicht länger schmach- 
ten". In 1812 he reads the Acharnians. In the memo- 
rial address for Wieland", written 1813, he speaks of ‘“der 
kühne ausserordentliche Aristophanes" and of his ‘eben 
so verwegene als geistreiche Scherze". In 1820 Reisig 
dedicates to Goethe, Wolf, and Hermann his edition of the 
Clouds, and Goethe, while acknowledging the “viel 
bedeutende Arbeit” in a letter of Sept. 28!5, seems neverthe- 
less to hold somewhat aloof from the work on account of 
its elaborate grammatical apparatus". But the next year 
(1821) the translation of Aristophanes by the elder Voss 
gives Goethe renewed interest!5; he says in a letter to the 
younger Voss!? that he is going to take this work (which 


sf, , 171. 

TUN L al, 489; IV, 10, 425. 

10 IV, 12, 

n IT, 2, 196. 

13 Letter to partons. July 19—IV, 21, 354. 
13 Sept. 28, 1811—IV, 22, 172. 

14 une Ao Hl. 4, 293. 
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Uu Cf. i. en etre HI, 7, 182: 325. 

18 Diary Oct. 11 and 12— III, 8, 123; 312. 
19 July 22, 821— V, 35, 24. 
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included a translation of Virgil and Horace) with him on a 
journey “wohin ich * * * keine angenehmere Gesellschaft 
finden könnte”. And in the Annals for this year?’ he 
refers to Voss’ work as follows: “(es) gab uns neue Ansichten 
und ein frisches Interesse an dem seltsamsten aller Theater- 
dichter”. In this same year (1821) was written the Wei- 
marische Pinakothek?!, in which Goethe refers to Aristophanes 
as a “Schalk” in connection with the treatment he accords 
Socrates in the Clouds. In a conversation with F. v. 
Müller?, who has censured the extravagant cynicism of 
Aristophanes, Goethe comes to the defence of the poet: 
“man müsse ihn wie den Kasperle betrachten und lässlich 
nehmen". In a paralipomenon dating from the following 
year (1823), Zum  Kyklops des Euripides?, Goethe dis- 
cusses the prominence among the Greeks of public speaking, 
and their fondness for argumentation. This was a great 
advantage to both the tragic and the comic poet, but espe- 
cially to the latter: “denn indem er die niedrigsten Gegen- 
stánde und Handlungen durch hohes Kunstvermógen eben- 
falls im grossen Styl zu behandeln wusste, so brachte er 
etwas Unbegreifliches und hóchst Ueberraschendes vor; denn 
von dem Niedrigen, Sittenlosen wendet sich der Gebildete 
mit Abscheu weg und wird in Erstaunen gesetzt, wenn es 
ihm dergestalt gebracht wird, dass er es nicht abweisen 
kann, vielmehr solches mit Behagen aufzunehmen genóthigt 
ist. Aristophanes giebt uns hievon die unverwerflichsten 
Zeugnisse"? Several years later (Aug. 25, 1831), in a 
conversation with Förster, Goethe humorously refers to 
Aristophanes’ long compounds; commenting on the word: 
“Butterkellertreppengefalle” he says: “das ist ein Wort, 
wie es Aristophanes nicht gewagter hätte bilden können”. 
On one point especially did Goethe differ with Aristophanes, 
and that was his treatment of Euripides; as Goethe came to 
admire Euripides the more, especially in his last years, 
the more did he lose patience with Aristophanes. In the 
diary for Nov. 22, 1831% he notes the fact that Euripides 
~ zT, 36, 191. 
n ae 2, 574. 
» [, 425, 471. 


: For mı much the same thought cf. also I, 13!, 118. 
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is subordinated to his predecessors and that this is ““berech- 
tigt durch den Hanswurst Aristophanes". And Göttling 
reports him?” as attacking the philologists for their unjust 
treatment of Euripides; they degrade him “weil ihn 
Aristophanes gehudelt hat’’. 

To sum up:—although Goethe reveals considerable inter- 
est in Aristophanes at various times in his life, early and 
late, yet there is nothing like the almost continuous atten- 
tion that Homer and the tragedians receive; during many 
and considerable periods Aristophanes is practically for- 
gotten. When interest appears, it is often due to trans- 
lations and other work by contemporaries. The utter- 
ances show that of the plays Goethe was acquainted 
with the Birds, the Clouds, the Knights, the Acharnians, 
the Frogs, and the Ecclesiazusae, but this probably 
by no means exhausts the list. His attitude toward Aris- 
tophanes is quite different from that toward the tragedians; 
to these he looked up with humble, intense admiration, 
again and again expressing his own weakness in compari- 
son with them; toward Aristophanes his attitude is rather 
a good-natured patronage, much like that which Aris- 
tophanes himself feels for his characters; note Goethe’s use 
of such expressions as *“Hanswurst”, “Schalk”, ““Bésewicht’’. 
Only once does Goethe’s tone approach the admiration that 
is so frequent in his utterances on the tragedians, but on that 
occasion he has in mind especially the Cyclops of Eurip- 
ides?. Goethe nowhere dwells on the beauty of Aris- 
tophanes’ lyric passages; it seems to have been rather the 
boldness and cleverness of his jokes, and the peculiarity 
of the poet, that impress him.?? 

Philemon is mentioned once, in connection with Menander, 
but without comment. For Menander Goethe has great 
admiration. Two verses of this poet especially attract him. 
The one, Apvós recovons was àvijp évAeverai!, which he probably 


: qiie 3, n ES 4, 435. 
42?. 

" Other references to Aristophanes: I, 33, 257; 412, Md IT, 13, 467; III, 4, 64; 
I V, 4, ; 244: 5. 103; 7. 271; 23, 279; 35, 193; G, 1, 222; 263; 2, 142; 255. 

30 Diary. due 21, 1823— 111, 9, 65. 

$5 Cf. Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, ed. minor, No. 123 of Menan- 
dri Monosticha. 
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found in Grotius, Fragmente griechischer Dichter”, he trans- 
lates in Zahme Xenien®: 


“Die Axt erklingt, da blinkt schon jedes Beil, 
Die Eiche fallt und jeder holzt sein Theil". 


The other verse, ó pi Sapeis dvOpwros où ToSevera* is quoted 
in Greek in the diary for Apr. 30, 1809% with the addi- 
tion: “Gnomici”; a few years later Goethe uses this 
line as the motto for the first part of Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit. Eckermann reports two statements of Goethe 
that reveal the lofty estimate which he had of this poet; 
on May 12, 1825? Goethe spoke with great enthusiasm 
about Menander: “Nächst 'dem Sophokles * * * kenne 
ich keinen, der mir so lieb wáre. Er ist durchaus rein, edel, 
gross und heiter; seine Anmut ist unerreichbar. Dass 
wir so wenig von ihm besitzen ist allerdings zu bedauern, 
allein auch das wenige ist unschátzbar und für begabte 
Menschen viel daraus zu |lernen". And again about two 
years later?*: “Von Menander kenne ich nur die wenigen 
Bruchstücke, aber diese geben mir von ihm gleichfalls 
eine so hohe Idee, dass ich diesen grossen Griechen für den 
einzigen Menschen halte, der mit Moliére ware zu vergleichen 
gewesen". In this same conversation Goethe includes 
among other indications of the greatness of Euripides the 
fact that he was admired by Menander.*® 
EIN. 4, 357 and 430. 

* Cf. Meineke, No. 422. 
"Lào 29, 252. 


38 Mar. a 1827—G, 358. 
39 Other references to eier: I, 26, 251; 353; III, 9, 65. 
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CHAPTER VII 
HISTORY 


That Goethe ranked the Greek historians high is evident 
from a passage in the Winckelmann, written 1805!, in 
which he says that they are the admiration and the despair 
of their successors. The cause of their success he sees in the 
fact that they took so deep an interest in the present: as 
the poet in the realm of the imagination, and the scientist 
in the world of nature, so the historian in the political world 
held fast to reality?» A few years later, when Napoleon, 
in the conversation on Oct. 2, 1808’, suggests that Goethe 
write the impression that the French feats of arms are 
making upon him, he replies: “Ah! sire, il faudrait la plume 
de quelque écrivain de l'antiquité pour entreprendre un 
travail semblable". Here, to be sure, the Latin writers 
as well as the Greeks are to be understood, for the conver- 
sation next turns upon Tacitus. And yet, in spite of such 
passages as these, there is a striking lack of interest in the 
works of the historians. This is especially noticeable in the 
case of the greatest of them, Thucydides, who is scarcely 
more than mentioned; and when one compares the amount 
of attention given to him with that given, e. g., to Plutarch, 
the contrast is remarkable. Goethe’s interests clearly lay 
not in history as such, and this fact partly explains his neg- 
lect of the historians; cf., e. g., such a statement as the fol- 
lowing, entered in the diary as early as Jan. 13, 1779*: 
*Lehrbuch und Geschichte sind gleich lácherlich dem Han- 
delnden’’. 

Hecataeus is barely mentioned.’ Herodotus receives 
more attention than the other historians, but it is not the 
historical content so much as the style and the story element 
that attracts Goethe. The first reference to him is in a 


1 T, 46, 22. 

2 Cf. above, p. 14, and also G, 3, 387. 
2G, 1, 541. 

‘111, 1, 77. 

s Apr. 20, 1803— III, 3, 71. 
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letter to his sister Cornelia* in which he refers to the fact 
that the books of Herodotus have been named after the 
nine Muses. Herodotus’ fine tale about Polycrates and his 
ring was a favorite of Goethe long before Schiller took up the 
theme in his poem (1797); he refers to the story in the diary, 
Apr. 2, 17807, in a letter to Frau v. Stein, Apr. 22, 17818, 
and in a letter to Reinhard, Sept. 15, 1820.° The clearest 
statement of Goethe's estimate of Herodotus is in a letter to 
Schiller, Dec. 16, 1797!*: “Ich bin jetzt weder zu grossem 
noch zu kleinem nütze und lese nur indessen, um mich im 
guten zu erhalten, den Herodot und Thucydides, an denen 
ich zum erstenmal eine ganz reine Freude habe, weil ich sie 
nur ihrer Form und nicht ihres Inhalts wegen lese". Accord- 
ing to the Schema zu einem Volksbuch, historischen Inhalts, 
at which Goethe was working in 1808, Herodotus was to be 
his source for the history of Egypt.! On June 1, 1811" 
Goethe reads Plutarch's De Malignitate Herodoti and 
the next day Riemer reports: ‘Dass der grösste Teil der 
Geschichte nichts weiter, als ein Klatsch sei, bemerkte 
Goethe bei Gelegenheit von Plutarchs Schrift: de malig- 
nitate Herodoti". In 1822, characterizing Johannes von 
Hildesheim's Legende der heiligen drei Könige, Goethe 
at the same time gives an excellent description of the work of 
Herodotus and shows his thorough acquaintance with him": 
*Vom Klima wird gehandelt, von Landesart, Menschen, 
Thieren und Gewächsen; wir stossen auf manche Wunder- 
lichkeiten * * *; wir finden einen angenehmen Beitrag zu 
dem, was man in jener Zeit gewusst und gewähnt, erfahren 
und geträumt, und so erinnert das Büchlein hie und da an 
Herodot, durchaus aber an Mandeville; wir gewahren 
denselben Trieb eines Reisenden, der von dem Puncte der 
Welt aus, wo er hingelangt, weiter vorwärts und seitwärts 
zu schauen emsig sich gedrungen fühlt". The treatment 
is characterized as “umstandlich-prosaisch und zugleich 
unwahrscheinlich-máhrchenhaft, wie es Legendenschreibern 
* * * eigen sein mag”, and yet much material is given 


12 G, 2, 130. 
4 [, 411, 359. 
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“was an bekannte Geschichte sich anschliesst, nicht weniger 
vieles auf óstliche Lander und Reiche bezüglich". On Apr. 
15, 1826!5 Goethe notes in the diary: “Las Herodots zweytes 
Buch, aus zufálligem Anlass", and evidently enjoyed it, 
for he continued this reading for six days in close succession.!® 
And finally may be mentioned here the griffins, the Arimaspi, 
and the great ants of Faust", which go back, if not directly, 
yet indirectly,!* to Herodotus.!? 

As mentioned above, Thucydides receives very little 
attention. The most important statement of Goethe’s 
estimate has been quoted under Herodotus??; he seems to 
make no distinction between the story-teller and the great 
historian. In 1813 two entries in the diary?' indicate a 
slight interest, and in D. u. W. bk. 18? there is a humorous 
reference to the fictitious speeches of *''die besten His- 
toriker", where possibly Thucydides may have been in his 
mind. So little attention does Thucydides receive from 
Goethe. 

Xenophon is studied for a while in 1771, not for his own 
sake, however, but because of Goethe's great interest at 
that time in Socrates. The only time Goethe has a good 
word for him is in a letter to Zelter, Mar. 19, 1818%:  **Neu- 
lich versicherté mich jemand, Xenophon habe eben so 
schlechte Prosa geschrieben als ich; welches mir denn zu 
einigem Troste dienen sollte". At the close of 1828 his 
interest is aroused temporarily by Courier's translation of 
the Hipparchicus and the essay On Horsemanship, but 
again it is not Xenophon who attracts him, but Courier; 
his comment on these works speaks for itself: ‘“Beyden 
etwas abzugewinnen gesucht". It will be noticed that 
Xenophon as an historian does not come into account at all, 
and that the Anabasis and the Hellenica are not men- 
tioned, while the Cyropaedia is barely referred to in con- 
nection with Wieland's interest in 1U*. 


15 III, 10, 183. 
16 Apr, 1 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 24—III, 10, 1831. 
17 
is Cf. ich Schmidt in Jub. ed. 14, 337. 
1$ Other references to ocolus I, 6, 290 (cf. Jub. ed. 5, 138); 421, 36; III, 
4, 63; 6, 227; 8, 309: G, 35 
20 Letter to Schiller, Dec. 16, 15975 1v, 12, 378. 
1! Mar. 31 and Apr. 5—-111, 5, 29f. 
22 J 29, 
2 IV, 2, 12 and 16. 
x IV, 29. 91 
1:5 IT, 11, 321; 12, 1; IV, 45, 75. 
3$ ], 36, 320. For another reference to Xenophon cf. I, 38, 35. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ATTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Socrates was always the object of Goethe’s interest, and, 
for a time, of his genuine enthusiasm. How early this 
interest began is attested by the summaries that Goethe 
makes in the Ephemerides (1770) of the Phaedo of Plato 
and that of Moses Mendelssohn.! In the letter to Herder 
at the close of 1771? his enthusiasm is revealed at its height: 
Socrates is the ‘““Heldengeist’’, his accusers are “das Phari- 
säische Philisterthum der Meliten und Anyten’’; Socrates 
appears to him to be “‘statt des Heiligen ein grosser Mensch, 
den ich nur mit Liebesenthusiasmus an meine Brust driicke, 
und rufe: Mein Freund und mein Bruder! Und das mit 
Zuversicht zu einem grossen Menschen sagen zu diirfen! 
War’ ich einen Tag und eine Nacht Alcibiades, und dann 
wollt’ ich sterben!" He has already recognized the difficulty 
of finding the real Socrates in Plato's all too poetical and 
Xenophon's all too prosaic picture of him: “Ich weiss nicht 
ob ich mich von dem Dienste des Gótzenbildes, das Plato 
bemalt und beguldet, dem Xenophon räuchert, zu der 
wahren Religion hinaufschwingen kann". It was probably 
at this time that Goethe planned to write a Socrates, 
but nothing came of it. In a letter to Herder, written in 
July, 17724, he tells of this study of Socrates: ‘Zuerst 
schrankt’ ich mich auf den Homer ein, dann um den Sokrates 
forscht ich in Xenophon und Plato. Da gingen mir die 
Augen über meine Unwürdigkeit erst auf," etc. In 1796, in 
Plato als Mitgenosse einer christlichen Offenbarung*, he 
objects to the character given to Socrates in Plato's Jon, 
and claims that this portrait is as far from the real Socrates 
as is the Aristophanic caricature. In 18067 Goethe says 

TN 
3 Cf. Erich Schmidt's note in I, 39, 407. 
: V, 2. 16. 

; G, 1, 409—Riemer. 
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that Aesop and Socrates are alike in that they are construc- 
tive. In his review of Hiller’s Gedichte und Selbstbio- 
graphie? Goethe says he finds something Socratic in this 
man: “Der Gerad-und Rechtsinn, das derbe tüchtige 
Halten auf einer verstándigen Gegenwart, die Unbestech- 
lichkeit gegen jede Art von Umgebung, etwas Lehrhaftiges 
ohne schulmeisterlieh zu sein"—these are Socratic traits. 
In Maximen und Reflexionen’ Goethe says: “Zu allen 
Zeiten sind es nur die Individuen, welche für die Wissenschaft 
gewirkt, nicht das Zeitalter. Das Zeitalter war's, das den 
Sokrates durch Gift hinrichtete * * *; die Zeitalter sind 
sich immer gleich geblieben"!'^, In D. u. W. bk. 6" 
Goethe tells how, during the Leipzig years, he had been 
unable to understand the early Greek philosophers, while 
Socrates was to him even then an excellent, wise man, who, 
in life and death, might well be compared with Christ, while 
his pupils in some measure resembled the Apostles; in another 
passage of D. u. W. (bk. 14) Goethe speaks of Socrates as 
"grossdenkend"''?, The fact that Socrates called Euripides 
his friend is greatly to the credit of Euripides, says Goethe 
to Eckermann?, thus repeating a thought expressed more 
than fifty years before in Götter, Helden und Wieland". 
What attracted Goethe to Socrates was the fact that his 
philosophy is practical rather than speculative; cf. Ma- 
ximen und Reflexionen, about 1829": “Man denke sich das 
Grosse der Alten, vorzüglich der Sokratischen Schule, dass 
sie Quelle und Richtschnur alles Lebens und Thuns vor 
Augen stellt, nicht zu leerer Speculation, sondern zu Leben 
und That auffordert"'!*, 

Plato appears for the first time in a letter to Cornelia", 
in which, defending the title which he has given to his book 
of poems, Annette, Goethe supports himself by the example 
of Plato, who named his dialog the Phaedo in spite of 
81, 422, 25. 

1o Tie same thought quoted by Riemer (G, 1, 510) under date of Sept. 26, 1807. 
1 r 28. 28. 1827—G, 3, 360. 
i5 T, 43h 1 90. 

18 For "Know thyself” ce ae I, 423, 189; also I, 2, 248; 14, 291; II, 11, 
150; IV, a a For other references to Socrates cf. I, 
51, 301; 24 p T 307; 37, 93; 411, 489; III, 7, 117; 8, 55; IV, 2, 
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the fact that Phaedo himself took little part in it. In 1770, 
in the Ephemerides,'® he summarizes this same dialog and 
also the Phadon of Moses Mendelssohn. His interest, 
however, at this time, is not in Plato but in Socrates.’ 
Even at this early date he realizes the difficulty of finding 
the real Socrates behind Plato’s portrait.” The letter to 
Herder, written at the close of 1771?! and referred to above”, 
closes with a quotation in Greek from the Apology. 

In 1787, in the Italienische Reise, Goethe refers to the 
words which Plato had placed over his door: pfdeis dyeo- 
perpyros eicéro ; this motto seemed to affect Goethe un- 
pleasantly, for it exalted mathematics too much to suit him. 
But years later? he returns to it, this time with the comfort- 
ing explanation that geometry here is to be understood as 
referring to the elements of this science as found in Euclid 
and as taught to every beginner. In the first scene of 
Tasso? Goethe has Leonore say to the Princess, who 
claims that she is unable to understand her lofty words: 


*Du? Schülerin des Plato! nicht begreifen, 
Was dir ein Neuling vorzuschwatzen wagt?" 


But in spite of numerous references to Plato and some 
interest in him in this early period, there is no utterance that 
shows, even to a slight extent, real appreciation of his great- 
ness. Compare D. u. W. bk. 6%: “Die Fülle des Plato 
fruchtete bei mir nicht im mindesten." And, in truth, up 
to the year 1793 Goethe did not really know Plato; he says 
so himself in a letter to Jacobi, Feb. 1, 179327: “Seit 
einigen Tagen habe ich gleichsam zum erstenmal im Plato 
gelesen, und zwar das Gastmahl, Phädrus und die Apologie’’. 
But even this first reading leaves him in doubt what to think 
of Plato; he continues: ‘‘Wie sonderbar mir dieser für- 
treffliche Mann vorkommt mócht ich dir erzáhlen, ich habe 
Herdern mit meiner Parentation zu lachen gemacht", etc. 
Toward the close of 1795 he gets hold of the preface to 


13 I, 37, 102. 


23 Det. 5—I, 32, 106. 
u“ In the Maximen, I, 423, 189. 
"irr 2 —I, 10, 113. 
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Auserlesene Gesprache des Plato tibersetzt von Fr. L. Graf zu 
Stolberg (Kónigsberg 1796-7), and his ire is aroused. In a 
letter to Schiller?* he speaks of this preface as ‘‘abscheulich’’; 
a few days later? again to Schiller: “Hier schicke ich 
Ihnen sogleich die neueste Sudeley des gräflichen Saal- 
baders". He is most angered by Stolberg's treatment of 
Platos Ion; to W. v. Humboldt he writes??; “Haben 
Sie die monstrose Vorrede Stolberg's * * * gesehen? * * * 
so eine Gemüthsart gehórt dazu, ohne Scham und Scheu, 
vor der ganzen gebildeten Welt ein Stückchen Oblate als 
Gott zu eleviren und eine offenbare Persiflage, wie z. B. 
Ion ist, als ein kanonisches Buch zur Verehrung darzu- 
stellen". About this time (at least he jotted his words down 
on a letter dated Nov. 17) he again expresses himself on this 
subject; after speaking of Ion himself as a ‘‘Schops von 
Rhapsoden” he says: ‘Wenn so was geschrieben wird, 
den Ion * * * lächerlich zu machen, so habe ich nichts 
dagegen und es erreichte seinen Zweck wie eine Scene des 
Aristophanes, nur sollte man dergleichen absichtlich schiefe 
Compositionen (?) ohne Zurückweisung nicht immer als 
Koda. ext tosayabos wieder auftischen wollen”. These 
notes develop, in the next year (1796), into the article 
Plato als Mitgenosse einer christlichen Offenbarung,? which, 
important as it is, cannot be quoted on account of its length; 
a few passages may, however, be given: ''Wie nóthig bei 
einem solchen Schriftsteller, der bei seinen grossen Verdien- 
sten den Vorwurf sophistischer und theurgischer Kunstgriffe 
wohl schwerlich von sich ablehnen kónnte, eine kritische 
deutliche Darstellung der Umstände unter welchen er 
geschrieben, der Motive aus welchen er geschrieben, sein 
móchte, das Bedürfnis fühlt ein jeder, der ihn lies't, nicht um 
sich dunkel aus ihm zu erbauen—das leisten viel geringere 
Schriftsteller—, sondern um einen vortrefflichen Mann in 
seiner Individualitat kennen zu lernen. * * * Durch jede 
philosophische Schrift geht * * * ein gewisser polemischer 
Faden; wer philosophirt, ist mit den Vorstellungsarten 
seiner Vor-und Nachwelt uneins, und so sind die Gesprache 


1$ Nov. 21, 1795—IV, 10, 334. 
19 Nov. 25— Ib. 337. 

39 Dec. 3, 1795— IV, 10, 344. 
sı I, 412, 489. 

33 Ib. 169. 
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des Plato oft nicht allein auf etwas, sondern auch gegen 
etwas gerichtet". Goethe then turns to a discussion of the 
Ion in particular: “So wenig der Maske des Sokrates 
Ernst ist, den Ion zu bekehren, so wenig ist des Verfassers 
Absicht, den Leser zu belehren. * * * der Titel müsste 
heissen: Ion oder der beschàmte Hhapsode; denn mit der 
Poesie hat das ganze Gespräch nichts zu thun. * * * 
Ueberhaupt fallt in diesem Gesprach, wie in andern Plato- 
nischen, die unglaubliche Dummheit einiger Personen auf, 
damit nur Sokrates von seiner Seite recht weise sein kónne. 
* * * Gewiss, wer uns auseinandersetzte, was Manner wie 
Plato im Ernst, Scherz, und Halbscherz, was sie aus Ueber- 
zeugung oder nur discursive gesagt haben, würde uns einen 
ausserordentlichen Dienst erzeigen * * *; wir fordern 
Kritik und wollen urtheilen, ehe wir etwas annehmen und 
auf uns anwenden". It is apparent from the preceding 
that Goethe would probably agree with those scholars who 
deny Plato's authorship of the Jon. Goethe takes another 
fling at Stolberg in one of the Xenien*: 

“Zur Erbauung andächtiger Seelen hat F * * * 

G kk 
Graf und Poet und Christ, diese Gespräche ver- 
deutscht’’. 


And yet, in spite of this ridicule, the diary contains the 
following entry almost thirty years later‘: “Las Platos Ion 
in der Stolbergischen Uebersetzung". Evidently compari- 
sons of Plato and Rousseau had been frequently made for 
a time at the close of the century, for among Goethe’s 
comments on the tables of contents of the Neuer Teut- 
scher Merkur is the following on an article entitled Plato 
und Rousseau that appeared in 17953: “Man hat die 
Materie so satt". The diary for Nov. 8, 1801% shows that 
Goethe has read the Timaeus, and H. Voss reports?’ 
that in a conversation of Feb. 13, 1804, Goethe discussed 
Plato's saying that wonder is the mother of all that is 
beautiful and good, a saying with which he heartily agrees. 
According to a letter to Windischmann?® Goethe has read 


33 [, 51 


3 , 


221. 

* Dec. 3, 1824— III, 9, 302. 
0, 481. 

ss 111, 3, 40. 
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several times the former’s translation of the Timaeus 
which had appeared that year (1804). 

Goethe is coming now to feel the greatness of Plato; it 
grows upon him to such an extent that in a conversation 
with Riemer” he says: “In der Kultur der Wissenschaften 
haben die Bibel, Aristoteles und Plato hauptsáchlich ge- 
wirkt, und auf diese drei Fundamente kommt man immer 
wieder zurück. Neuplatoniker sagt man, also Rückkehr 
auf den Plato. * * * Man kann aus diesen Elementen 
nicht heraus, und so ist es làcherlich, wenn die Menschen 
sagen, * * * Plato kehre wieder". It is the work done 
on the Farbenlehre that brings to Goethe a full appre- 
ciation of Plato, and accordingly the passages that reveal 
profoundest admiration are to be found here. As in the 
case of the other philosophers, Goethe, in the historical 
part of the Farbenlehre, gives first a summary of Plato's 
theories on color*, and then gives his interpretation'!: 
“bei Plato tritt uns jede vorige Denkweise, gereinigt und 
erhöht, entgegen. * * * Hier finden wir * * * das Innere, 
das dem Aeussern antwortet, wie beim Empedokles, nur 
geistiger und mächtiger: * * * er kennt den Hauptpunct 
der ganzen Farben-und Lichtschatten-Lehre*. * * * So 
entzückt uns denn auch in diesem Fall, wie in den übrigen, 
am Plato die heilige Scheu, womit er sich der Natur nähert, 
die Vorsicht, womit er sie gleichsam nur umtastet, * * * 
jenes Erstaunen, das, wie er selbst sagt, den Philosophen 
so gut kleidet". Under the heading Ueberliefertes® he 
further develops the thought of the importance of the 
Bible, Aristotle, and Plato in the world’s culture: “Soll 
* * * fiir uns ein Faden aus der alten Welt in die neue 
heriiberreichen, so miissen wir dreier Hauptmassen geden- 
ken, welche die grósste, entschiedenste, ja oft ausschlies- 
sende Wirkung hervorgebracht haben, der Bibel, der Werke 
Platos und Aristoteles". After dwelling on the part played 
by the Bible, he turns to Plato and Aristotle: “Es ware 
Verwegenheit, ihr Verdienst an dieser Stelle würdigen, ja 
nur schildern zu wollen; also nicht mehr denn das Noth- 
ar Apr. 5 1808—G, 1, 520. 

11,3, gff. 

u Tb 
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a Cf. PRAES 3, 355; 5!, 128. 
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wendigste * * *. Plato verhält sich zu der Welt, wie ein 
seliger Geist, dem es beliebt, einige Zeit auf ihr zu herbergen. 
Es ist ihm nicht sowohl darum zu thun, sie kennen zu lernen, 
weil er sie schon voraussetzt, als ihr dasjenige, was er 
mitbringt und was ihr so noth thut, freundlich mitzutheilen. 
Er dringt in die Tiefen, mehr um sie mit seinem Wesen 
auszufüllen, als um sie zu erforschen. Er bewegt sich nach 
der Hóhe, mit Sehnsucht, seines Ursprungs wieder theilhaft 
zu werden. Alles, was er äussert, bezieht sich auf ein ewig 
Ganzes, Gutes, Wahres, Schónes, dessen Forderung er in 
jedem Busen aufzuregen strebt. Was er sich im Einzelnen 
von irdischem Wissen zueignet, schmilzt, ja man kann 
sagen, verdampft in seiner Methode, in seinem Vortrag“. 
This is about as far as Goethe goes in his praise of Plato; he 
could not well have gone farther*. A little later** Goethe 
mentions the advantage that was gained when the text of 
Plato, which, like that of Aristotle and the Bible, had long 
been considered too sacred for criticism, was at last sub- 
jected to thorough study, for now it could be better under- 
stood and translated. Goethe was none too great an ad- 
mirer of Lord Bacon, and this philosopher's attitude toward 
Plato and Aristotle was actually a source of vexation to 
him; in discussing him‘? he accuses him of lack of apprecia- 
tion for the dignity of antiquity, and continues: '*wie kann 
man mit Gelassenheit anhóren, wenn er die Werke des 
Aristoteles und Plato leichten Tafeln vergleicht, die eben, 
weil sie aus keiner tüchtigen gehaltvollen Masse bestünden, 
auf der Zeitfluth gar wohl zu uns herüber geschwemmt 
werden konnen’’.‘8 

On Oct. 24, 1827 J. R. Lichtenstàdt sent Goethe a copy 
of his Platons Lehren auf dem Gebiet der Naturforschung 
und der Heilkunde (Leipzig 1826), to which Goethe de- 
votes considerable time*?; he also writes an article (incom- 
plete) on it, which shows that he, like all others, must 
work for what he gets from Plato; he is particularly grateful 
to Lichtenstadt for the way he treats Plato's text, for if 


* Cf. also Ib. 142. 
* Cf. also II, 53, 247. 


# II, 3, 172 


“a Ib. 227. 

** [n a paralipomenon (II, 5?, 257) Goethe quotes Bacon's original Latin sen- 
tence. 

4 Cf. JH, 11, 132; 158; IV, 43, 416. 
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even a serious student of the language has difficulty in under- 
standing the Greek, still greater will be the difficulty of 
a layman, ‘‘dessen Thun und Treiben aufs Praktische 
gerichtet sein muss”; and he expresses the wish that trans- 
lators may in the future lighten the access “zu jenen mehr 
oder minder verschleierten Geheimnissen’’.®° 

In another places! Goethe returns to a discussion of Plato 
and Aristotle. But first he distinguishes between their 
work and that of Socrates, their teacher: ‘Wie Sokrates 
den sittlichen Menschen zu sich berief, damit dieser ganz 
einfach einigermassen über sich selbst aufgeklart würde, 
so traten Plato und Aristoteles gleichfalls als befugte In- 
dividuen vor die Natur: der eine mit Geist und Gemüth, 
sich ihr anzueignen, der andere mit Forscherblick und 
Methode, sie für sich zu gewinnen". Then again he refers 
to their cultural influence, this time including Socrates: 
“So ist denn auch jede Annäherung, die sich uns im Ganzen 
und Einzelnen an diese Dreie móglich macht, das Ereigniss, 
was wir am freudigsten empfinden und was unsere Bildung 
zu befórdern sich jederzeit kraftig erweist". And then follow 
the words that show that to Goethe Plato was the great 
model to be followed by every student of nature: “Um 
sich aus der granzenlosen Vielfachheit, Zerstückelung und 
Verwickelung der modernen Naturlehre wieder in's Einfache 
zu retten, muss man sich immer die Frage vorlegen: wie 
würde sich Plato gegen die Natur, wie sie uns jetzt in ihrer 
grósseren Mannichfaltigkeit, bei aller gründlichen Einheit, 
erscheinen mag, benommen haben?" 

[n conclusion: it is apparent from the above that Goethe 
was a mature man when he came to know Plato; earlier 
occupation with his writings was not serious or was due to 
interest in Socrates rather than in Plato himself. Even then 
he is not won over at once; the tone of Plato als Mitgenosse 
einer christlichen Offenbarung (1796) is not enthusiastic. 
But from about the beginning of the century there is no 
longer any doubt about his deep admiration. The above 
brings out also the fact that Plato’s appeal to Goethe was 
almost entirely scientific, not literary; the dialogs with 
which the utterances deal are the Symposium, Phaedo, 


vo I, 421, 477. 
sı II, 11, 150. 
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Apology, Phaedrus, Ion, and Timaeus, and of these the 
Symposium and Phaedrus are merely mentioned, the 
Apology and the Phaedo go back to the enthusiasm for 
Socrates, the Jon does not attract him, and the Timaeus 
has a scientific interest for him.*? 

Aristotle appears first in a review of Robt. Wood's Ver- 
such über das Originalgenie des Homers written for the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen; in this review Goethe 
(his authorship is, however, not established) says: “In das 
Genie dieses Dichterpatriarchen einzudringen kónnen uns 
weder Aristoteles noch Bossu Dienste leisten’’, a statement 
indicating that he was already at that time acquainted with 
the Poetics; this is confirmed by a letter to Schiller writ- 
ten many years later, May 6, 1797%: “Ich erinnere mich 
recht gut dass ich vor dreissig Jahren diese Uebersetzung 
(of the Poetics) gelesen und doch auch von dem Sinne 
des Werks gar nichts begriffen habe". In 1776 he knows 
Aristotle's work on Physiognomy; he mentions it in a letter 
to Lavater® and quotes from it in one of the Physiogno- 
mische Fragmente. By 1782 he has become seriously inter- 
ested in him; to Frau v. Stein he writes": “Mit Mühe hab 
ich mich vom Aristoteles losgerissen um zu Pachtsachen 
und Trifftangelegenheiten überzugehen". More light on 
the reading of Aristotle at this time is gained from two 
passages in Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung (dat- 
ing from about this time) which indicate that Goethe finds 
this reading none too easy; in II, 2*5 Wilhelm, i. e., Goethe, 
says that he has read a translation of the Poetics: “Aus 
dem Ganzen  * * * weiss ich wirklich noch nichts zu 
machen; man müsste wohl mehrere von seinen Schriften 
gelesen haben, um mit seiner Art etwas bekannter zu wer- 
den, auch überhaupt von dem Alterthum unterrichteter 
sein, als ich es bin. Unterdessen hab’ ich mir vortreffliche 
Stellen daraus gemerkt und sie nach meiner Art zusam- 
mengesetzt, ausgelegt und commentirt". In III, 25° of 


52 2 references to Plato: I, 3, 111; 36, 320; 415; 37, 232; 38, 365; 39, 407; 
‚367; 48, 204; II, 3, 201; 216; 225: 267; 295; 392: 4, 89; 51, 390; 51, 236: 
238; 244; 11, 259: III, 2, 41; 4, 30; 11, 295; IV, 9. 16; 5, 47; 15, 278; 16, 55; 
45, 134; 50, 107; G, 4, 51. 
ss I, 37, 204. 
4 IV, 12, 117. 
ss Mar. 20, 1776—IV, 3, 42. 
se I, 37, 
87 Oct. 10, 1782—IV, 6, 68. 
ss I, 51, 109. 
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this same work is the first reference to the Aristotelian 
“catharsis”, a subject which later occupied Goethe to a 
large extent; this first mention of it is important, for it 
shows Goethe’s stand on the question to be diametrically 
opposed to the one he took later. After seeing the perform- 
ance of a company of acrobats, Wilhelm thinks: “Welcher 
Schriftsteller * * * würde nicht glücklich sein, wenn er 
einen solchen allgemeinen Eindruck erregte, welche kóstliche 
Empfindung müsste das werden, wenn man gute, edle, 
der Menschheit würdige Gefühle * * * ausbreiten * * * 
konnte * * *; wenn man dem Volke oder den Besten daraus 
das Mitgefühl alles Menschlichen geben und sie mit der 
Vorstellung des Glückes und Unglückes, der Weisheit und 
Thorheit, * * * entzünden und erschüttern und ihr stock- 
endes Innere in Bewegung setzen kónnte! Dann möchte 
vielleicht das vorgehen, was der alte Philosoph von dem 
Trauerspiele verspricht, dass es die Leidenschaften reinige’’. 
This point will be taken up again below. 

After more than ten years he again takes up the Poetics, 
this time in conjunction with Schiller. On Apr. 27 and 28, 
1797*? he is studying this work*!; on the 28th also he writes 
to Schiller a letter in which there is the first indication of 
real pleasure derived from Aristotle; as in the case of Plato, 
Goethe's appreciation of Aristotle was slow in developing; 
his real understanding of both of them begins about this 
time. He says in this letter“: “Ich habe die Dichtkunst 
des Aristoteles wieder, mit dem gróssten Vergnügen, durch- 
gelesen, es ist eine schóne Sache um den Verstand in seiner 
hóchsten Erscheinung. Es ist sehr merkwürdig wie sich 
Aristoteles blos an die Erfahrung halt und dadurch, wenn 
man will, ein wenig zu materiell wird, dafür aber auch 
meistens desto solider auftritt. So war es mir auch sehr 
erquickend zu lesen mit welcher Liberalität er die Dichter 
gegen Grübler und Krittler in Schutz nimmt, immer nur 
auf's wesentliche dringt und in allem andern so lax ist, 
dass ich mich an mehr als Einer Stelle verwundert habe. 
Dafür ist aber auch seine ganze Ansicht der Dichtkunst 
und der besonders von ihm begünstigten Theile so belebend, 


*» TIT, 2, 66. 
Cf. G, 1, 257. 
a IV, 12, 106. 
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dass ich ihn nächstens wieder vornehmen werde, besonders 
wegen einiger bedeutenden Stellen, die nicht ganz klar 
sind und deren Sinn ich wohl erforschen möchte. Freylich 
über das epische Gedicht findet man gar keinen Aufschluss 
in dem Sinne wie wir ihn wünschen"*, On the 3rd of May 
he sends Schiller the copy of the Poetics that he has been ` 
using“ and on the 6th writes him another letter®: “Ich 
bin sehr erfreut dass wir grade zur rechten Stunde den 
Aristoteles aufgeschlagen haben. Ein Buch wird doch im- 
mer erst gefunden, wenn es verstanden wird", etc. On 
Feb. 15, 1798, he notes in the diary** the reading of “ Aris- 
toteles von den Farben’; on Sept. 12, 1800, he returns for 
a day to the Poetics®®. 

A conversation in Nov. 18065? gives a glimpse at Goethe’s 
estimate of Aristotle's style; while complaining of the lack 
of clearness in the style of philosophers in general, he con- 
cedes: “Aristoteles ist noch mássig mit seinen Denns und 
yap’; apparently Goethe used the Greek text, at least to 
some extent. By 1808 Aristotle has become for Goethe 
one of the three great foundations of modern culture, the 
Bible and Plato being the other two.?? Goethe has been 
working at the historical part of the Farbenlehre and has 
thereby come to recognize the important part played by 
Aristotle in the development of science. As is to be ex- 
pected, Aristotle figures largely in this historical part; as 
in the case of the other philosophers, a summary of his 
theories on color is first given”; next follows’? Goethe’s 
translation of the small Greek work on colors, whose author- 
ship is uncertain; Goethe entitles it: Theophrast oder viel- 
mehr Aristoteles von den Farben’; and then follow’* Goe- 
the’s comments upon these theories. He says that all that 
was known to the ancients about color can be gathered 
under the name of Aristotle. Some unfavorable criticism 
of his style is given?*: the difficulty of understanding him 


«$$ Cf. Ib. 412. 


s% III, 2, 199. 

: References to this work on colors have been collected under Theophrastus. 
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* G, 1, 457— Riemer. 
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is due to his manner of treatment, for he seizes upon single, 
scattered experiences and then reasons about them too 
abstrusely?*; we have seen that Goethe has frequently had 
trouble in understanding Aristotle." Under the heading 
Ueberliefertes’® he again dwells on the importance of the 
influence of the Bible, Plato, and Aristotle; a part of this 
passage has been quoted above; Plato's attitude toward the 
world is that of a blessed spirit, deigning to dwell in it for 
a time: "Aristoteles hingegen steht zu der Welt wie ein 
Mann, ein baumeisterlicher. Er ist nun einmal hier und 
soll hier wirken und schaffen. Er erkundigt sich nach dem 
Boden, aber nicht weiter als bis er Grund findet. Von da 
bis zum Mittelpunkt der Erde ist ihm das Uebrige gleich- 
gültig. Er umzieht einen ungeheuren Grundkreis für sein 
Gebaude, schafft Materialien von allen Seiten her, ordnet 
sie, schichtet sie auf und steigt so in regelmässiger Form 
pyramidenartig in die Hóhe, wenn Plato, einem Obelisken, 
ja einer spitzen Flamme gleich, den Himmel sucht''7*, 
The fact that the text of Aristotle, as well as that of Plato 
and the Bible, was held for a long time too sacred for criti- 
cism, is regarded as unfortunate, for it delayed proper 
understanding of it*??. Goethe is vexed at Lord Bacon's 
lack of appreciation of the ancients, especially at his con- 
temptuous comparison of the works of Plato and Aristotle 
with light tablets.?! 

There are several references to Aristotle in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit; in bk. 38 he mentions the three unities as part of 
the 'dramaturgische Litanei, die ich * * * so oft musste 
wiederholen hóren"; Goethe's attitude toward the unities 
has been seen above. In bk. 6% he tells us that in his 
younger days he had little understanding of Aristotle: 
**weder die Scharfe des Aristoteles noch die Fülle des Plato 
fruchtete bei mir im mindesten’’; so too, in bk. 12,8 he 
tells how, seeking light on the theory of art, he had read 
what the ancients had to say on this subject, Aristotle 


7 The same criticism in II, 52, 258. 
U Cf. dev 421, 477. 
Ts II, 3, 138. 
x Cf. also JI, 52, 247. 
9 [I, 3. 
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included: “aber das half * * * nichts, denn alle * * * 
setzen eine Erfahrung voraus, die mir abging’’. 

For the next ten years there is little interest in Aristotle, 3 
but a casual mention of him in Classiker und Romantiker, 
written about 1820, shows how fundamentally practical 
Goethe's nature was, notwithstanding his frequent occupa- 
tion with theories; he says?? that every theory presupposes a 
foundation of experience; Aristotle and Kant are taken as 
the extremes (in time) of theorizers; one must know “was 
diesen ausserordentlichen Menschen zu schaffen machte, 
ehe man begreift, warum sie sich so viel Mühe gegeben". 
In 1824, however, his interest is renewed by the receipt of 
Göttling’s edition of the Politics, dedicated to himself,** 
and on Oct. 18 of this year he reads Garve's translation of 
this same work.® In 1826 the Poetics is taken up once 
more?? and, in connection with the restoration of the Phae- 
thon of Euripides, the Meteorology is consulted.*' This 
study of the Poetics apparently leads Goethe to attack the 
problem of “catharsis”, a reference to which we have seen 
above.? In March of 1827 he inquires of Riemer where he 
can find the matter discussed”, and then publishes the results 
of his study in the article Nachlese zu Aristoteles Poetik**. 
He first translates the passage in question according to his 
interpretation; then, after calling attention to Aristotle's 
manner of treating a matter objectively (a point for which 
Goethe always admired him, since it coincided so well with 
his own manner), he asks how, in view of this objective 
manner, Aristotle could, while speaking of the construction 
of a tragedy, be thinking of the effect of it upon the auditor. 
Thus he comes to the conclusion that the catharsis has 
nothing to do with the purification of the feelings of the 
auditor, but only with the’ construction of the tragedy; 
the catharsis, to Goethe, is the “aussöhnende Abrundung, 
welche * * * von allem Drama * * * gefordert wird”. 
He refers to Aristotle as “der grosse Meister", and again, as 


Wr du em III, 6, 223; on III, 7, 226 cf. note Ib., 325. 
85 II, 9, 272; 338; IV, 39, 53. 
se III, 9, 283. 
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he had before in Manzoni, II conte di Carmagnola”, 
written about 1821, calls attention to Aristotle's rule that 
the hero of a tragedy must be neither entirely guilty nor 
entirely innocent. After turning for a moment to the 
passage in the Politics in which Aristotle says that music 
could be used for moral education, a case which Goethe 
refuses to regard as identical with this of tragedy, he returns 
to his original statement: ‘Aristoteles spricht von der 
Construction der Tragódie, in so fern der Dichter, sie als 
Object aufstellend, etwas würdig Anziehendes, Schau-und 
Hórbares abgeschlossen hervorzubringen denkt". Even 
though Goethe's view of the problem has not been generally 
accepted, he himself was at least for a time well satisfied 
with it; to Zelter he writes, Mar. 19, 1827%: “Das entdeckte 
Verstàndnis der Aristotelischen Stelle war mir ein grosser 
Gewinn, sowohl um ihrer selbst und des ästhetischen 
Zusammenhanges willen, als weil eine Wahrheit Licht um 
sich her nach allen Seiten verbreitet". A few days later? 
he again writes to Zelter on the same subject: “Die Vol- 
lendung des Kunstwerks in sich selbst ist die ewige unerläss- 
liche Forderung! Aristoteles, der das Vollkommenste vor 
sich hatte, soll an den Effect gedacht haben! welch ein 
Jammer! Stiinden mir jetzt * * * jugendlichere Kräfte 
zu Gebot, so würde ich mich dem Griechischen völlig 
ergeben, trotz allen Schwierigkeiten die ich kenne. Die 
Natur und Aristoteles würden mein Augenmerk sein. Es ist 
über alle Begriffe, was dieser Mann erblickte, sah, schaute, 
bemerkte, beobachtete, dabei freilich im Erklàren sich 
übereilte. Thun wir das aber nicht bis auf den heutigen 
Tag?" etc. But a letter to Zelter written more than two 
years later®® shows clearly that the other interpretation, 
viz., of the effect of the tragedy on the auditor, is tempting 
to him now. It will be remembered that this was his own 
interpretation at first. Nevertheless he still clings to his 
later view: “Ich muss bei meiner Ueberzeugung bleiben, 
weil ich die Folgen die mir daraus geworden nicht entbehren 
kann. Für mich erklart sich sehr vieles aus dieser Art die 
Sache anzusehen". Much the same attitude is shown in ' 
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another letter to Zelter a month later”: “Wir kämpfen 
fiir die Vollkommenheit eines Kunstwerks, in und an sich 
selbst, jene (those who take the other view) denken an dessen 
Wirkung nach aussen, um welche sich der wahre Künstler 
gar nicht bekümmert * * *. Trügen wir unsre Ueberzeu- 
gung auch nur in den Aristoteles hinein, so hátten wir schon 
recht * * *; wer die Stelle anders auslegt mag sich’s haben”. 

But to return to the chronological order. In a conversa- 
tion with Eckermann Oct. 1, 1828!, Goethe again calls atten- 
tion to Aristotle's strong and to his weak point: ‘Aristoteles 
hat die Natur besser gesehen als irgendein Neuerer, aber er 
war zu rasch mit seinen Meinungen. Man muss mit dec 
Natur langsam und lässlich verfahren, wenn man ihr etwas 
abgewinnen will”. A few days later (Oct. 5) a letter to 
Zelter contains the same combination of praise and censure?: 
“Wenn man die Probleme des Aristoteles ansieht, so erstaunt 
man über die Gabe des Bemerkens und für was alles die 
Griechen Augen gehabt haben; nur begehen sie den Fehler 
der Uebereilung, da sie von dem Phänomen unmittelbar zur 
Erklärung schreiten"*. Compare also the passage in II, 
11, 150, in which Goethe pays tribute to Socrates and his 
two great pupils.‘ 
. That Goethe was fully aware of the harm that resulted 
from the too great authority that Aristotle's works gained 
is clear from several utterances of the last years of his life. 
But the fault of this, according to Goethe, lies not with 
Aristotle, but with his interpreters. We have seen above 
how he includes* Aristotle’s three unities in the “drama- 
turgische Litanei” to which he had to listen so often. Note 
what he says now in a conversation® of July 30, 1830: 
"das kleine Buch (the Poetics) des Aristoteles; welchen 
Einfluss hat es auf die Franzosen gehabt! Recht gut kann 
man auf dasselbe das Schicksal der Bibel anwenden. Beide 
Bücher, so einfach und verstandlich, wenn sie mit rechten 
Augen angesehen werden, wie sind sie so misverstanden 
worden!" So, too, in the Mazimen’ he says: “Einen 
ETUEA 1830— IV, 46, 222. 

1 IV, 45, 12. 

3 This same passage also II, 11, 131. 

4 uen ABOVE: p. 110. 

s T, 26, 


* G, 4, 289—Sillig. 
7 I, 422, 250 
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wundersamen Anblick geben des Aristoteles Fragmente des 
Tractats tiber Dichtkunst. Wenn man das Theater in-und 
auswendig kennt wie Unsereiner, * * * so sieht man erst, 
dass man sich vor allen Dingen mit der philosophischen 
Denkart des Mannes bekannt machen miisste, um zu be- 
greifen, wie er diese Kunsterscheinung angesehen habe; 
ausserdem verwirrt unser Studium nur, wie denn die mo- 
derne Poetik das Alleräusserlichste seiner Lehre nur zu 
ihrem Verderben anwendet und angewendet hat". In a 
letter to Sternberg, June 30, 18315, he speaks of the struggles 
of Galileo against the deadening authority of the Aristo- 
telian works: “Wie sich der Naturblick gegen den Buch- 
staben wehrt ist fast zum Betriiben’’.® 

In conclusion: Goethe's interest in Aristotle centers 
largely in the Poetics (outside of the  Farbenlehre), 
and of this again, in the problem of the “catharsis”. He 
studies this little work as a very young man, but reaches 
a satisfactory understanding of it only in 1797; as in the 
case of Plato, Goethe comes really to know Aristotle only 
after he has become a mature man. He finds Aristotle a 
difficult author to handle. The ''catharsis" he explains 
in a way that is of advantage to him in his own literary 
work, although there are indications that he feels the other 
interpretation, that of the effect of the tragedy on the 
auditor, to be the better one. What Goethe especially 
admires in Aristotle is his holding to facts, his insistence 
on experience, his power of observation; Aristotle's fault, 
which he shares with his countrymen, is that he jumps 
at conclusions, without having sufficient data at hand. 
The chilling effect that Aristotle's authority later exerted 
is due to narrow interpretation of his works; especially 
in the case of the Poetics do interpreters fail, in that 
they take only the most external points of Aristotle's theories 
and magnify these out of proportion with the rest of the 
work. Goethe dwells on the contrast between Plato and 
Aristotle, the man of *'Geist" and *Gemüth"', and the man 
of "Forscherblick'"and ''Methode"!*, but each great in his 
way.!! 
8 TV, 48, 265. 

* Cf. also I, 44, 319; IT, 53, 243; 13, 466. 


10 Cf. letter to W. v. Humboldt, Dec. 1, 1831—1 V, 49, 166. 
H Other references to Aristotle: I, 5!, 259; II, 3, 165; 201; 216; 264; 291; 332; 
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Theophrastus is treated here as the writer of the brief 
Greek work on colors, although his authorship is doubtful. 
But since this book is now almost unanimously rejected 
as the work of Aristotle, and since Goethe for the most 
part refers it to Theophrastus, it has seemed expedient to 
follow him in this, for the work is generally admitted to 
be a Peripatetic product. Theophrastus is first mentioned 
in a paralipomenon, a note-book of the Italian journey, 
1786-1788"; the brief entry is: “Les Caracters de Theo- 
phraste". On Jan. 19, 1801 Goethe begins to translate 
the book on colors, works at it at imtervals during the 
year, and finishes it Oct. 20%. On Oct. 20, 1801 he writes 
to Schelling a letter which shows that in his work he had 
made use of Simon Portius, who had translated this same 
book in the sixteenth century!^*. Soon after undertaking 
the translation, Goethe says in a letter to Schelling": “um 
wenigstens etwas zu thun, so habe ich * * * angefangen, 
das Büchlein Theophrasts von den Farben zu übersetzen. 
Es ist eine wunderliche und schwierige Aufgabe, welche 
aber aufgelóst zu haben nicht ohne Nutzen sein wird". 
In the following year (1802) he goes through the booklet 
with Wolf, and, as he writes to Schiller!5, is well pleased 
with the result of their investigation; for, according to 
Wolf, the work is genuine, old, and worthy ofthe Peripatetic 
school; in fact, Wolf would rather ascribe it to Aristotle 
himself than to a successor; the work is still intact, and 
has suffered little from copyists; Goethe had made three 
emendations in the text, and these Wolf accepts, even the 
one in which Goethe has emended *'schwarz" into “weiss” 117 
It is probably this opinion of Wolf on the authorship of 
the work that leads Goethe to entitle his translation, which 
he uses in the Farbenlehre: Theophrast oder vielmehr 
Aristoteles von den Farben!*. The fact that Goethe inserts 
this whole work in the Farbenlehre shows how highly he 


349; 392; 4, 258; 398; 430; 5!, 385; 389; 390; 53, 236; 240; 244; 246; 255; 
268; 310; 324; 350; 7, 201; III, 2, 68; 3, 388; 4. 29; IV, 46, 254; 47, 95; G, 1, 
191; 3, 277; 415. ; 

ı2 J, 32, 449. 

13 cr TR ‚Jan. 19, 28, June 15, 16, 17, 21, Sept 7, Oct. 20—III, 3, 3ff. 

14 

«s Cf. II, 3, 197; 5%, 253f. 

15 Feb. 1, 1801— IV, 15, 175. 

1 July 5, 1802—IV, 16, 100. 

17 Cf. also IV, 27, 103. 

15 TI, 3, 24-55. 
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estimated it, as does also the following passage from his 
comments upon it!?: “Beschaut man das Büchelchen über 
die Farben genau, wie gehaltvoll findet man solches. Welch 
ein Aufmerken, welch ein Anpassen auf jede Bedingung, 
unter welcher diese Erscheinung zu beobachten ist. Wie 
rein, wie ruhig gegen spätre Zeiten. * * * Wir läugnen 
nicht, dass uns manchmal der Gedanke gekommen, * * * 
gedachtes Büchlein umzuschreiben mit so wenig Abände- 
rungen als móglich", etc. Amongthe paralipomena of the 
Farbenlehre are a few statements in which Goethe also 
characterizes Theophrastus; e. g.: “Ueber Theophrast. 
Freyes Ueberschauen der Welt in so fern Farben darin 
erscheinen. Blosse rein sinnliche Aufmerksamkeit auf 
das Vorkommende ohne eine Spur von Versuchen 
oder einer methodischen zweckmässigen Beobachtung. * * * 
Anschauen der Phänomene. Einsicht in die nächsten Be- 
dingungen. Verunglückte Erklärung”, etc.?! A reference to 
Theophrastus’ Researches on Plants is found in Faust 
vv. 5137ff.22 where the “Phantasiestrauss’ says: 
“Meinen Namen euch zu sagen, 
Würde Theophrast nicht wagen”.? 


Aristippus is twice spoken of as the philosopher to whom 
Wieland would naturally be attracted,“ and his name 
occurs in Die Weisen und die Leute. Although Goethe 
has little use for the philosophical system of Diogenes of 
Sinope, yet he apparently has a real liking for the man him- 
self; on more than one occasion he identifies himself with this 
odd genius. Ina general discussion of philosophical systems, 
Goethe, according to J. D. Falk? says: “Es gelingt jedem 
Systeme, sogar dem Zynismus, sobald nur der rechte Held 
darin auftritt, mit der Welt fertigzu werden”. So much in 
favor of Diogenes himself; but immediately after this, 
explaining Wieland’s inclination to the philosophy of Aristip- 
pus, and his rejection of that of Diogenes, he says: “Ein 
Sinn, mit dem die Zierlichkeit aller Formen, wie bei Wieland, 


19 /b. 117. 

20 TT, 5a. 239. 

n Cf. 2s Ib. 240; 253. 

2 [, 151, 25. 

233 Other references to Theonheastus: I, 35, 89: 100; II XXX; 3, 2; 156; 


165; 194; 286; 315; ; 398; 51, 11; 236; 268; rs 275; 13, 465; nite 3, 
371; IV, 14, 18; 46, 254.5 
36, XE G, 4, 469 


4 469—No date given. 


s 


“I, 
s Cf. 
* G, 
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geboren ist, kann unmöglich an einer beständigen Verletzung 
derselben als System Wohlgefallen finden". The stories 
told about the eccentric philosopher always made a strong 
appeal to Goethe; as early as 1766, in a letter to his sister,?’ 
he writes of the Leipzig girls: “Toutes sont coquettes. 
* * * Des Exceptions? Oh! pour les pouvoir faire, il 
faudrait chercher en Diogene." And as late as Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre®® he says: ‘“Wandre nur hin, du 
zweiter Diogenes! Lass dein Lämpchen am hellen Tag 
nicht verléschen!’’?* Twice, in the poem Die Lehrer,*° 
and in a letter to Sartorius,?! he refers to the anecdote of 
Diogenes and the sunlight. But the picture of the old 
philosopher rolling his barrel about, just to be doing some- 
thing, seems to have appealed to Goethe more than any 
other; he refers to it no less than seven times.?? 

Crates is mentioned in Die Weisen und die Leute." 
Zeno, the Stoic, Goethe ranks high as a scientist. In the 
Farbenlehre** his theory on colors is given in one sentence: 
*Die Farben seien die ersten Schematismen der Materie", 
but Goethe's comment upon it* is in these favorable terms: 
“Dass Zeno, der Stoiker, auch irgendwo sichern Fuss fassen 
werde, làsst sich denken. Jener Ausdruck: die Farben 
seien die ersten Schematismen der Materie, ist uns sehr 
willkommen. Denn wenn diese Worte im antiken Sinne 
auch das nicht enthalten, was wir hineinlegen kónnten, so 
sind sie doch immer bedeutend genug’’**. The theories of 
Chrysippus as gleaned from Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius 
are given in the Farbenlehre?. Epicurus receives con- 
siderable attention from Goethe, due partly to Knebel's 
work in connection with Lucretius. Some notes taken by 
Sophie v. Schardt on lectures delivered by Goethe in Decem- 
ber 1805 and January 1806 show that he treated the philos- 
ophy of Epicurus to some extent??; he is not in sympathy 


: LYRA 30—IV, 1, 48. 
8 
ae Cr, also | I, 3, 322 for another reference to this story. 
a IV, 25, 152. 
a], 2, 273: IV, 10, 181; 303; 11, 134; 25, 193; 29, 9; 34, 259. Other references 
to Diogenes: I. 3, 108 (cf. p. 49 above); 31, 260; 37, 94; IV, 8, 110; 31, 90. 
» en a 2 cf. p. 49, bove: 


$ Ib. 113. 
3s Mher ne crenecs to Zeno and the Stoics: I, 3, 110; 27, 12; 36, 321; II, 53, 238: 


37 11,3, 6. 
38 G, 1, 410f. 
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with this system, for it sought “in den realen Stoffen der 
Materie Entstehung und Ordnung durch Hülfe des Zufalls’’**. 
In the Farbenlehre*® the theories of Epicurus are given 
according to Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius; in his com- 
ments‘! Goethe states the relative positions of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and Lucretius. Further on in the same work* 
Goethe uses for the statement of Epicurus' ideas a part of 
the poem of Lucretius, which he quotes from Knebel's 
translation. In response to Knebel’s essay Ueber das 
Leben des Epikur, sent to Goethe Feb. 24, 1830,“ Goethe 
gives his estimate of the style of Epicurus; of certain 
fragments discovered at Pompeii he says: ‘“‘Sie sind uner- 
freulich zu lesen, man muss sie erst aus Lukrezens Gedicht 
gleichsam erklären. Haben doch die Alten selbst, die um 
so viel náher standen, seinem Styl nichts abzugewinnen 
gewusst". Goethe also mentions the fact that he had once 
planned to write on Lucretius and his connection with the 
Epicurean philosophy, but had given up the idea on account 
of the lack of data on the subject. For Pyrrho and the 
sceptical school Goethe has little regard. In the early work 
Brief des Pastors zu * * * an den neuen Pastor zu * * *,47 
written 1773, he says: ‘“‘Die Nachfolger des Pyrrho waren 
Elende". In the Farbenlehre** he gives the theories of 
the Pyrrhonians according to Diogenes Laertius, and then, 
commenting on these, he says*? of these philosophers: 
"Diesen war alles ungewiss, wie es jedem wird, der 
die zufálligen Bezüge irdischer Dinge gegen einander zu 
seinem Hauptaugenmerk macht; und am wenigsten wire 
ihnen zu verargen, dass sie die schwankende * * * Farbe 
für ein unsicheres * * * Meteor ansehen; allein auch in 
diesem Puncte ist nichts von ihnen zu lernen, als was man 
meiden soll". The name of the astronomer Eudoxus occurs 
in III, 3, 71. 


39 ti, also IV, 19, 418. 
40 6. 


“4 IIl, 12, ‘301. 

# IV, 46, 251. 

« Other references to Epicurus: I, 3, 107 (cf. p. 49 above): 491, 398; II, 3, X; 
51, pau 238; III, 3, 393, 4, 220; IV, 21, 26 : 289: 24, 286; 28, 336; 49, 123. 


« Ib. 112. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ATTIC ORATORY 


Parallel to Goethe's strange neglect of Thucydides, and 
perhaps even more remarkable, is that of the Attic orators, 
the field in which Greek, as a language, reached its fullest 
development. Only one of the orators, and that one 
Lycurgus, is so much as mentioned, and then only in the 
list of accretions to Goethe's library for Sept. 1821!, where 
he records the receipt of Osann's edition of Lycurgus' 
oration against Leocrates (Jena 1821). Prodicus, to be 
sure, appears in Götter, Helden und Wieland?, where 
Hercules says to Wieland: ‘des Prodicus Hercules, das 
ist dein Mann. Eines Schulmeisters Hercules. Ein un-. 
bartiger Sylvio am Scheideweg’’, etc.; but Aeschines, Lysias, 
not to mention Demosthenes, receive no individual attention. 
The following passage in D. u. W.?, however, shows that 
he knew the Greek and Latin orators to a greater extent, at 
least, than this lack of utterances would indicate: he has 
studied Aristotle, Cicero, etc., but with little success, for 
they “entwickelten die Verdienste vortrefflicher Dichter und 
Redner, von deren meisten uns nur die Namen übrigge- 
blieben sind * * *. Meine Bekanntschaft mit so vielem 
Guten jener alten Zeiten war doch immer nur schul-und 
buchmässig und keineswegs lebendig, da es doch, besonders 
bei den gerühmtesten Hednern, auffiel, dass sie sich durchaus 
im Leben gebildet hatten, und dass man von den Eigen- 
schaften ihres Kunstcharakters niemals sprechen konnte, 
ohne ihren persónlichen Gemüthscharakter zugleich mitzuer- 
wühnen."* Goethe studied Ernesti's Lexicon technologiae 
Graecorum el Latinorum rhetoricae diligently, as frequent 
references show; cf. the Annals for 18135: “In Absicht 
auf allgemeineren Sinn in Begründung ásthetischen Urtheils 
III, 8, 314. 

T01 
Cf. also G, 3, 387. 


1 
2 
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hielt ich mich immerfort an Ernesti’s Technologie grie- 
chischer und rómischer Redekunst, und bespiegelte mich 
darinnen scherz-und ernsthaft”, etc.’ 


* Cf. Ib. 109; also III, 5, 30; 32; 42; 44f.; 52f.; 279. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE ALEXANDRIAN PERIOD 


POETRY 


As we come now to the literature of the decadence we 
find, naturally, a great decrease in Goethe’s interest, even 
though, as in the case of Longus and Nonnus, he eagerly 
champions the cause of this period against that of the 
great period of Greek literature; only here and there do 
we find him attracted by some author (e. g. Theocritus) 
or by some particular work (e. g. Daphnis and Chloe by 
Longus). His interest in painting, to be sure, leads him 
to devote considerable time to Pausanias and the Philos- 
trati. But one name stands out as a marked exception 
to this general attitude: Plutarch receives probably more 
attention than any other Greek prose writer except Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Goethe’s attention is called to the Anthology by Tob- 
ler’s translations!, but more particularly by Herder’s work 
in this line in 17842. Goethe’s high estimate of the An- 
thology is shown by a letter to Herder written at this 
time’: “Hier schicke ich die trefflichen Gedichte mit vielem 
Dancke zurück. Der grosse Verstand, die weite Ueber- 
sicht der Welt, die reizende Manigfaltigkeit der Empfindung, 
der Ernst und die Lieblichkeit finden sich nicht leicht 
zusammen. Man ist ganz befriedigt wenn man sie liesst. 
Ich wünschte daher nicht dass auch nur Eines wegbliebe. 
Auch die welche geringer scheinen heben die übrigen, wie 
gelinder Schatten ein zartes Licht". His admiration leads 
him to try an imitation in his epigram on Anacreon’s gravet, 
written 1785. In 1790, writing to C. G. Korner* of his 
Venetian Epigrams, he says: “‘sie neigen sich mehr nach der 


1 Cf. IV, 5, 282 

? IV, 6, 388; 391; 403. 

? End of Nov. 1784— IV, 6, 400. 
* I, 2, 124. 

5 Oct. 21—IV, 9, 234. 
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Martialischen als nach der bessern griechischen Manier’’. 
Riemer reports® how pleased Goethe was with a distich 
from the Anthology which began with the words zavra 
yos, and how he liked to use these two words as a sort 
of catchword in utterances about the way of the world. 
Riemer's translation of the first two lines runs: 


* Alles nur Poss' und alles nur Dreck, und alles ein 
Garnichts: 
Alles aus Unvernunft ist ja nur was da geschieht" '.7 


In another conversation reported by Riemer? Goethe 
compliments Knebel by pronouncing two of the latter's 
epigrams worthy of the Greek Anthology. 

In 1818 Goethe's art interests lead him to the Anthology 
in connection with thestudy of Myron'scow. In preparation 
for his article on this subject? he has made a thorough study 
of the thirty-six epigrams in the Anthology that 
deal with this piece of sculpture. Three of these distichs 
he translates!^; his discussion shows that his estimate of 
these epigrams is not very high: they help him very little 
to gain a distinct impression of this work of art, for they 
are monotonous and lack clear presentation; the poets seem 
to vie with each other rather than with the masterpiece 
they are describing: “sie wissen nichts davon zu sagen, 
als dass sie sámmtlich die grosse Natürlichkeit desselben 
anzupreisen beflissen sind. Ein solches Dilettantenlob 
ist aber höchst verdächtig”; after stating the content of 
some of the epigrams he adds: “Offenbar strebt hier ein 
Dichter den andern mit leeren, rednerischen Flockeln zu 
überbieten,” etc. In 1819!! he asks Knebel: “Kennst du 
gegenüberstehende Juwelen griechischen Ursprungs?” and 
quotes a translation (whether his own or not is uncertain) 
of two epigrams of the Anthology, the first by Leonidas 
of Alexandria", and the other by Zelotus or Bassus": 

* For the whole poem of six lines cf. Anthol. Graeca, ed. F. Jacobs, Lipsiae 1814, 

ENGS P Ado here its assigned to Glycon. 

10 Printed also I. 5!, 46. 

u Sept. 20—IV, 32, 26. 


1* Cf. Jacobs, l. c. I, 511. 
13 Jacobs, II, 15. 
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“Knüpf’an das Grab des Ertrunknen getrost die Taue 
des Schiffes! 
Ich ging unter, es ziehn andere froh auf dem Meer”. 


The second reads: 
“Mich zerbrach ein Orkan! was schlagt ihr zum Schiff 
noch die Fichte, 
Welche der Stürme Gewalt schon auf der Veste 
bestand?’’!4 


And finally, as late as 1829, Goethe translates two Greek 
riddles from the Anthology. 

Goethe is interested to some extent in Greek proverbs", 
that of "carrying owls to Athens" finding special favor in 
his eyes; he mentions it in five letters between 1816 and 
1826". F. v. Müller quotes him as saying of these prov- 
erbs!5: "(sie) gingen alle aus unmittelbarster, speziellster 
Anschauung hervor’’!®. 

Theocritus was for a brief time the object of the young 
Goethe’s enthusiasm. In Zum Shakespeares Tag, of 
the year 1771, this enthusiasm is at its height; Theocritus 
is grouped with Homer and Sophocles! Speaking of the 
Greek tragedy, Goethe says that it “erregte ganze grose 
Empfindungen in den Seelen * * *. Und in was für 
Seelen! Griechischen! Ich kann mich nicht erklären was 
das heisst, aber ich fühls, und berufe mich der Kürze halber 
auf Homer und Sophokles und Theokrit, die habens mich 
fühlen gelehrt". Then (April 1772) comes the Wanderers 
Sturmlied?, where we find Theocritus grouped with Ana- 
creon and Pindar: “Den Blumen-singenden, Honig-lallenden 
Freundlich winkenden Theokrit"?, In this same year 
(1772) there appeared in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen 
a review of a translation of Theocritus; Goethe's author- 
ship of this review is, however, uncertain, although his 
interest in Theocritus at this time would favor such a view”. 
After this time there is little to indicate that Goethe had 


14 For the Greek of, Jacobs, 1. c., or Guhrauer, Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und 
I, 4. 33 e 
1e Cf, li 2, 69: 8, 47; 49. 
17 TV, 26, 267; 34. 177; 214: 238; 41, 172. 
18 Apr. 24, 1819—G, 2. 436. 
i» CH, also I, 29, and note, Ib. 198; 20, 190; II, 13, 25; IV, 23, 228. 


, 70. 
2 Cf. also IV, 2, 16. 
33 [, 38, 395. 
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been so warm an admirer; in the elegy Amyntas, to be 
sure, written 179774, Goethe refers in the opening lines to 
an idyll of Theocritus (No. 11), a translation of which 
had appeared a short time before. In this idyll the physician 
Nicias, who is sick with love, is advised by the poet to try 
as a remedy against his disease the healing power of poetry; 
he does so and is cured. It is with reference to this that 
Goethe begins his poem: 


“Nikias, trefflicher Mann, du Arzt des Leibs und der 
Seele! 
Krank, ich bin es fürwahr; aber dein Mittel ist 
hart," etc. 


In a letter to Knebel? Goethe expresses his thanks for 
some cheese that he has received, and says that it deserves 
a place in an idyll of Theocritus. In D. u. W. bk. 7%, 
speaking of 18th century literature in Germany, Goethe 
says: "an Theokriten war kein Mangel". And finally, in 
1821, writing on Wilhelm Tischbein’s Zdyllen?, he says 
that as Tischbein was drawn by Homer to the heroic, war- 
like world, so with Theocritus he approached the “‘unschul- 
diges golden-silbernes Zeitalter landlichen Wesens und Trei- 
bens’’.?8 

A passage in Bion is mentioned by Goethe in a conversa- ` 
tion with Bottiger?®, who, however, is unable to locate it. 
Apollonius Rhodius received at least passing attention in 
the early Weimar years.?? 


PROSE 


Euclid, the mathematician, receives the following tribute?!: 
“Die Elemente des Euklides stehen noch immer als ein 
unübertroffenes Muster eines guten Lehrvortrages da; sie 
zeigen uns in der gróssten Einfachheit und notwendigen 
Abstufung ihrer Probleme, wie Eingang und Zutritt zu allen 
Wissenschaften beschaffen sein sollten"*?;, The famous 


24 [, 1, 288 

2 Sept. 17, 1799—IV, 14, 186. 

27 [, 491, 306 

23 Cf. also G, 1. 222 for another reference to Theocritus. 
29 May 28, 1795—G, 1, 222. 

30 TIT, 1, 15; 50. 

n According to Falk, Feb. D. deus 2. 22. 

3? Cf. also I, 422, 189: II, 3, 
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saying of Archimedes: Ads po wot ord, xal xw Tiv yiv IS 
used, in translation, at the beginning of Zur Geologie? 
and in a letter of Sept. 30, 1831.4 The scientist Aristarchus 
of Samos is quoted ina paralipomenon to the Farbenlehre.® 
Ptolmaeus, the Alexandrian astronomer, is mentioned II, 
52, 251. The critic Aristarchus is mentioned in Götter, 
Helden und  Wieland.** Zoilus, the grammarian who 
belittled Homer, is found in the Zoilo-Thersites of Faust?”. 
In the diary for Apr. 20, 1803*5 is entered a list of Greek 
writers, the meaning of which is unknown to me; it may, 
however, have reference to Goethe’s studies in ancient 
geography, for these are mentioned just before, and because 
two of the men mentioned, Dicaearchus and Timosthenes, 
are known especially for their work in geography. Two 
entries in the diary reveal some interest in the Septua- 
gint, Aug. 4, 182039: “Ueber die ältesten Manuscripte 
des alten Testamentes; das Original Septuaginta und andere 
frühere Uebersetzungen"; Apr. 18, 18244: “Styl der 
Septuaginta und des neuen Testaments". 
33 II, 9, 124. 


40 III, 9, 207 
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CHAPTER XI 
AUGUSTUS TO JUSTINIAN 


(A) History, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY 


In Zwo biblische Fragen', written 1773, Goethe quotes a 
line of Greek from “Diodorus quidam”, and in a foot-note 
says he does not know who this Diodorus is. The passage is 
found in Diodorus Siculus (4,66). In 1812 (Dec. 5) Goethe 
drew from the library a copy of Diodorus? and during the 
following weeks spent considerable time reading him, as 
seven entries in the diary show*. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
also becomes for a brief time the object of Goethe's attention. 
The first reference to him is in a book review (probably 
Goethe's) that appeared in the Frankfurter Gelehrte 
Anzeigen in 1772*; a paralipomenon of the year 1795-96 
also contains a reference to him.5 But the first real interest 
in him appears at the close of 1820, when it is aroused by 
Knebel's translation of Lucretius. Numerous entries in the 
diary at this time* show how eagerly this author was read; 
cf. also the Annals for 18217: “Von Knebels Ueberset- 
zung des Lucrez * * * nóthigtezu weiteren Betrachtungen 
* * * in demselben Felde; man ward * * * in das Verhält- 
niss der Dicht-und Redekunst zum Kriegs-und Staatswesen 
genóthigt. Dionys von Halikarnass konnte nicht versäumt 
werden, und so reizend war der Gegenstand, dass mehrere 
Freunde sich mit und an demselben unterhielten”. 

Josephus attracts Goethe’s attention in 1808,8 when he 
reads him on four successive days?; and in August of that 
year Goethe makes a note in his Vorarbeiten zu einem 


1 T, 37, 186 

2 ] 1I, 4, 428. 

3 Dec. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 26— III, 4, 350ff.; cf. also IV, 23, 193. 

« [, 38, 353. 

s T, 342, 227. 

* Dec. 23, 24, 26, 27, 31, 1820; Jan. 1, 5, 6, 7, 1821— III. 7, 262ff. 
? [, 36, 192. 

8 


Cf. I, 26, 363. 
‘Feb. 13-16; cf. III, 3, 318 
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Deutschen Volksbuch'® to the effect that Josephus is to be 
his authority in the treatment of the decline of the Jewish 
people. Not only this, but also a passage in the Farben- 
lehre!^ shows how highly Goethe estimates the work of 
Josephus as history. Speaking of the Bible asa factor inthe 
world’s culture, he says that, so far as content is concerned, 
only little would need to be added to make it complete up 
to the present time; and the first source from which this out- 
side matter should come would be an epitome of Josephus. 
Almost twenty years later the diary shows Goethe reading 
him again.” 

To Arrian Goethe’s attention is drawn in 1812 by the trans- 
lation of Chaussard (Paris 1808), a borrowed copy of which 
he had for a week.? That he considered the book of some 
importance is evident from a manuscript reading (not in- 
cluded in the text) of the Annals of 1812'* where this 
translation is included in the following statement: ‘‘Bedeu- 
tende Bücher würzten dieses Jahr". Appian is studied 
especially for his descriptions of triumphal processions, in 
connection with Goethe’s interest in Mantegna.5 Dio 
Cassius is mentioned in a book-review (probably Goethe’s) 
that appeared in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen.* 

Plutarch was easily one of Goethe's favorites. This state- 
ment is based, not upon utterances to that effect, for Goethe 
has remarkably little to say in his praise, but upon the large 
number of entries in the diary that reveal how many hours 
Goethe devoted to him. In dealing with Plutarch Goethe 
was not carrying on studies; the small number of critical or 
any other comments in proportion to the amount of reading 
indicates that he was reading largely for the pure enjoyment 
of it; and Plutarch stands almost alone in this respect, for 
elsewhere, in his reading, Goethe's mind is keenly critical, 
is constantly finding likenesses and contrasts, discovering 
new problems, arrivingat conclusions. Inthecase of Plutarch, 
however, he for the most part simply records, day after day, 
without comment of any kind, the fact that he has been 
reading him. 
hama 423. 


39. 
i? Oct. 2, 3, 6, 1825—III, 10, 109ff. 
13 Aug. 29. 30, Sept. 7, 1812—III, 4, 316ff. 


1 [, 38, 353. 
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The first reference to Plutarch is found in a book-review 
(Goethe’s authorship, however, is not certain) in the Frank- 
furter Gelehrte Anzeigen in 1772; in this review the writer 
mentions the fact that Shakespere, in his plays, follows 
Plutarch step by step." Another review, which appeared 
in the same journal two months later and which is un- 
doubtedly Goethe’s, contains a quotation from Plutarch’s 
life of Themistocles (chap. 11); the reviewer says!®: “wir 
halten's noch immer mit dem Themistokles: Nicht der 
Boden, sondern die Verhältnisse eines Volkes * * * bestim- 
men Nation". A hint at Goethe’s estimate of Plutarch is 
seen in a letter to Lavater!?, in which Goethe asks him to 
describe a matter “plutarchisch”. In 1797, writing to 
Schiller?°, Goethe says that a comparison which he has made 
of Moses and Cellini is **eine Parallele, die selbst Plutarchen 
nicht eingefallen wäre”. In writing the historical part of 
the Farbenlehre Goethe makes good use of Plutarch in 
gathering the theories of the Greek philosophers on colors; 
he quotes him in connection with the Pythagoreans?!, 
Empedocles?, Democritus and Epicurus?, Zeno and Chry- 
sippus.* In a paralipomenon to the Farbenlehre he 
gives, in German, practically the whole of the fifteenth 
chapter of the first book of Plutarch's De placitis philoso- 
phorum, the chapter on colors. In connection with 
Plutarch's De malignitate Herodoti Goethe makes the 
statement that the greater part of history is nothing more 
than gossip?. Riemer also reports that at this time?” 
Goethe and he were reading together all of Plutarch's 
Moralia in Kaltwasser's translation, and that probably 
from one of these occasions Goethe remembered the 
*Mothers" when he came to write the second part of Faust. 
Cf. G, 4, 188, where Eckermann reports Goethe as saying, 
Jan. 10, 1830, that he had found the *Mothers" as goddesses 
in Plutarch.?; This copy of Kaltwasser's translation had 


V Ib. 338. 

15 I, 37, 271. 

19 Before June, s aoc ee 3, 149. 
20 Ma 27—1V, 12 


. 6. 
3 JI. 52, 236. 
» According to Riemer, June 2, 1811—G, 2, 130. 
37 Early June, 1811] —G. 2,1: 
15 Cf. also I, 422, 446, and Erich Schmidt in Jub. ed. 14, 319. 
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been loaned to Goethe by Wolf, to whom Goethe writes a 
letter?? in which for the first time he expresses his pleasure in 
Plutarch; this letter also gives a hint of the extent of his 
knowledge of Greek: “Die kleinen Schriften des Plutarch 
waren gerade recht am Ort: sie unterhielten uns mehrere 
Wochen fast ganz allein, und ich habe mich so darein ver- 
liebt, dass Sie diese Uebersetzung wohl schwerlich wieder- 
sehen werden. Denn was sollte sie Ihnen auch, da das mir 
zugeschlossene Original Ihnen frei und offen steht". Later, 
in recording in the Annals the activities of the year 
1811,?° he speaks of having "zum fortgesetzten Lesen und 
Betrachten die kleineren Schriften Plutarchs jederzeit bei 
der Hand". In 1820 and 1821 Goethe was again busy with 
Plutarch. An entry in the list of accretions to his librarv 
shows that he received from Weigel, Jan. 25, 1821, an edition 
of the Lives in three volumes?'; a paralipomenon dating 
from this time contains excerpts made from Kaltwasser's 
_translation®?; and another paralipomenon dating from 18223 
shows him studying Plutarch in connection with Mantegna’s 
representation of the triumphal procession of Julius Caesar; 
Goethe believes that Mantegna followed Plutarch’s descrip- 
tion of the triumph of Paulus Aemilius over Perseus; and 
either Goethe himself, or Riemer at his request, translates 
this part of Plutarch.* 

In Der deutsche Gil Blas, eingeführt von Goethe he 
refers to Plutarch as a wise, learned man of Chaeronea who, 
in presenting the greatest heroes, knows not how to help 
himself in dealing with great world-events except by assum- 
ing that there is an inscrutable being who rules over all. 
Another of the few words of praise given to Plutarch is 
uttered in a conversation June 11, 1825% where, speaking of 
Parry's account of Byron's last days, he says that one 
utterance was especially pleasing to him: ‘it was worthy of 
an old Greek, of a Plutarch". His estimate of Plutarch's 
life of Lycurgus is given in the diary for Nov. 21, 1826’. 


I, 493, 235. 
* Cf. I, 36, 191; IV, 36, 306. 
ss I, 421, 92. 

94 G, 3, 210. 

37 III, 10, 272. 
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“Nachher Plutarch. Die ersten märchenhaften Biogra- 
phien; die von Lykurg ganz absurd gefunden”. He is im- 
pressed the same way when he reads this life again some years 
later?®: "Ich las den Lykurg in Plutarchs Biographien 
und verwunderte mich, wie man einem solchen ganz un- 
wahrscheinlichen Mährchen einigen Glauben habe schenken 
können”. But this time he goes on with the life of Solon 
and that pleases him better: ‘‘das sieht nun freilich schon 
menschlich-historischer aus und ist sogar naturgemäss 
grandios", etc. The '*menschlich" idea occurs also in one of 
the Zahme Xenien??: 


** "Was hat dich nur von uns entfernt?’ 
Hab' immer den Plutarch gelesen. 
"Was hast du denn dabei gelernt?' 
Sind eben alles Menschen gewesen.” 


The Xenien that follow upon this one*? also refer to Plutarch. 
During the last months of his life Goethe read a great deal in 
Plutarch; a letter to Zelter, Oct. 5, 1831* reveals how this 
reading was done: ‘“Ottilie liest * * * die Leben Plutarchs 
vor, * * * erst die Griechen; da bleibt man denn doch in 
einem Lokal, bei einer Nation, einer Denkens-und Bestre- 
bungsweise. Sind wir damit durch, so wird es an die Rómer 
kommen * * * Die Vergleichungen lassen wir weg und 
erwarten von dem reinen Eindruck wie sich das Ganze zum 
Ganzen vergleicht''4. 

In the above, the many notices in the diary (and a few in 
the letters) that indicate mere reading of Plutarch have not 
been included. There are such notices for 1782, for 1787,“ 
for 1798,“ for 1800,‘ for 1811,47 for 1820,* for 18214, for 
1822,°° for 1826,5! for 1830,52? for 1831,5 for 1832,5 1. e., nine- 
ty-eight entries that I have noted in the diary alone, show- 


i i ot. 29, 1831— III, 13, 147. 
15 ], 3, 307. 
«0 Jb. 
a IV, 49, 104. 
«a Cf. also IV, 49, 165. 
V 20. 


“5 entries in the diary for August. 

* Diary, Feb. 21. 

47 9 entries for May, 2 for June, 2 for July, 1 for August. 
48 7 entries for November, 13 for December. 

4 7 entries for October. 

50 ] entry for May. 

si 9 entries for November. 

& 3 entries for June. 

ss 10 entries for October, 9 for November, 5 for December. 
“1 entry for January, 12 for February, 1 for March. 
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ing an amount of time devoted to Plutarch that is hardly 
paralleled in the case of any Greek author except Homer. 
In this admiration for Plutarch Goethe was, as von Loeper®® 
remarks, a real son of the eighteenth century. 

In a review that appeared in the Frankfurter Gelehrte 
Anzeigen in 1772 Goethe (for he is probably the reviewer) 
gives his estimate of Diogenes Laertius as an authority; 
after mentioning the large number of passages that the author 
of the book under consideration adduces in his notes, Goethe 
. continues: ‘Schade, dass die meisten aus keinem andern 
Schriftsteller als Cicero, Diogenes Laertius sind, die man doch 
für keine der ersten Quellen ansehen wird, und die beide in 
jedermanns Händen sich befinden". In spite of this 
unfavorable estimate, however, Goethe himself seems to 
use this same authority without hesitation in his Farben- 
lehre, where he quotes Diogenes Laertius on Pythagoras®®, 
on Epicurus*??, on Chrysippus and the Pyrrhonians.®° His 
attention is drawn to Diogenes once more, at the time (1826) 
when he is working at the restoration of the Phaethon 
of Euripides; Góttling has informed him of a passage in the 
life of Anaxagoras which confirms Goethe's view of the 
Phaethon, and Goethe gladly makes use of this additional 
point in his article on that subject*!. 

The attention given to the Philostrati is due to Goethe's 
art interests; between the years 1804 and 1819 Goethe 
spent much time on these rhetorical descriptions of ancient 
paintings. In 1804 two entries in the diary show him 
reading Philostratus®; in Polygnots Gemälde®, written 
this same year, he urges artists to restore ancient paintings 
from descriptions of them, and says that he himself hopes to 
be of assistance by the work he intends to do on Pausanias, 
Pliny, and especially the Philostrati. In 1805 he states in 
an announcement of an art prize™ that, in order to prepare 
himself thoroughly to judge the paintings submitted, he had 


% In his edition of Goethe’ s poems, III, 179. 
s Other references to Plutarch: I, 412, 110; 423, 258 (cf. note, Ib. 390); II, 11, 
; 13, 421; G, 3, 102. 


* 3 i 
a], 411, Ze Cf. also III, 10, 226; 228; IV, 41, 123. 
a III, 3, 95: 109. 

63 T, 48, 119. 

€ J, 36, 265. 
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studied these descriptions, with their “lebensreiche Gegen- 
stande’’. In 1811, in a conversation reported by Charlotte 
v. Schiller, July 14%, there is a slight reference to the life 
of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus; in 1812 a letter to 
Sickler** shows that Goethe is well aware that these descrip- 
tions are to a large extent mere rhetoric, for he speaks of 
them as ‘Halb-und Ganzfabeln, dichterische und rednerische 
Beschreibungen"'.*7 

Although there are so few references to the Philostrati 
before 1813, it is evident that Goethe had done considerable 
work on them at some time between 1804 and 1813, probably 
in 1804-5; an entry in the diary for Jan. 10, 1813** reads: 
“Philostrats Gemälde. Die Seyboldische Uebersetzung®® 
und meine Redaktion mit dem Griechischen verglichen”; 
and a letter to Niebuhr several years later"? mentions the 
fact that he has busied himself with these paintings for 
many years and that he has on hand many *'Vor-und Halbar- 
beiten’’.! And now, in 1813, he is again at this work”, 
using Heyne’s edition of Philostratus in connection.” 

But the most important period for his occupation with 
Philostratus is during the months from March to June, 
18187, the result of which is Philostrats Gemühlde"*. 
In his treatment of Philostratus Goethe is not concerned 
about philological exactness; his object is to give a lively 
impression of the paintings, and to this end he translates, 
interprets, changes as he sees fit. He does not pretend to 
be doing anything else, for in a letter to Voigt” he speaks 
of treating the work of Philostratus “nach meiner künst- 
lerischen Weise", and expresses the trust that a critical 
revision of the Greek text will clarify many passages as 
yet obscure. And in a paralipomenon from this prepara- 
tory work on Philostratus he states his method": “Philo- 


S G, 2, 13 

“Apr. 28V, 22, 367. 

aU est the same words in I, 48, 150. 

6e 

e Flavius. Philostratus aus dem Griechischen übersetzt von D. C. Seybold, Lemgo, 


7 Apr. 27, 1816—IV, 26, 347. 

n Cf. also IV, 29, 160. 

. Diary, Jan. 8, 10, 11, Dec. 4, 5, 6—III, 5, 3; 4; 86; also IV, 23, 280. 

3 

T Thirty references in the diary—III, 6, 181ff.; also I, 36, 137; 41!, 459; IV, 29, 


n I, 


491, 63ff. 
"n Ma 25. 1818—IV, 29, 183. 
1 I, 492, 210. 
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strat hatte die Bilder vor sich, und indem er sie auslegte 
konnte er mit einiger Freiheit und Willkür darüber sprechen 
* * * *. wir mussten den Vortrag des alten Redners um- 
bilden und den von ihm beliebten Gang umändern. * * * 
Wir sind vom Text abgewichen, weil er die Darstellung 
trübte * * *; noch manches wäre zu thun gewesen, wenn 
man die zarten und ausgesuchten Ausdrücke der Ursprache 
mehr hatte beherzigen können”. And here he expresses his 
pleasure at the prospect of a critical edition of Philostratus 
to be edited by a young German in Paris. In the article 
itself'* Goethe takes for granted that the gallery described 
by Philostratus really existed, and he says that the sophist 
deserves praise for his timely idea of interpreting the paint- 
ings and giving instruction by means of them; art was the 
only field that remained at that time to the sophist in which 
to show his skill, for historical-political subjects were for- 
bidden, and moral problems had been exhausted. Goethe 
again calls attention to the difficulty of separating what 
is real from what is mere rhetoric, and yet the lately dis- 
covered paintings in Herculaneum and Pompeii prove to 
him that the descriptions rest at least on an historical 
foundation’®. He tries to create order out of the chaos 
of Philostratus' arrangement by putting the paintings into 
nine groups, and then he proceeds to expand these descrip- 
tions; he mentions the debt that moderns owe Philostratus 
for his work®°. He calls attention briefly to another work 
of Philostratus, the  Heroicus (Protesilaus), to which 
there is also a reference in the diary for Apr. 3, 181881, 
This work, he says, shows the transition from poetry to 
prose, for in it poetry is required to be Just, i. e., Homer 
is censured for being silent about the deserts of Palamedes 
and for showing himself in sympathy with the unjust Ulys- 
ses; as soon as this requirement is laid upon poetry, it ceases 
to be poetry and becomes prose. That Goethe hoped to 
do further work on Philostratus is evident from a letter 
to Boisserée, Aug. 12, 18198: “ich gedenke die andere Hälfte 
jener Gallerie zu bearbeiten. Es ist ein wundersam erfreu- 


78 I], 491, 64. 

79 Cf. also I, 178. 

so Ib. 92; 2 Tb. ed. 35, 186. 
sı TII, 6, 

ss IV, 31, 360. 
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liches Leben in diesen Bildern" etc.; this plan was, however, 
not carried out.® | 
To Pausanias, as to the Philostrati, Goethe was attracted 
by his art interests. He occupied himself with him in much 
the same way, too, only to a lesser extent. In a letter to 
. Böttiger, Oct. 25, 1797%, speaking of his friend Meyer's 
History of Art, he refers to that author as “a modern Paus- 
anias". In 1803 the real work on Pausanias is done®; 
from the descriptions of Pausanias Goethe attempts to 
restore as far as possible the paintings of Polygnotus in 
the temple at Delphi; here there is no doubt, as there was 
in the case of Philostratus, that the paintings actually ex- 
isted, and that they were seen by Pausanias. Goethe’s 
treatment of Pausanias may best be described in his own 
words; he calls his work an “Auszug, wobei wir alles wegge- 
lassen was die Beschreibung nicht unmittelbar betrifft”. On 
Pausanias as a writer Goethe has the following to say*': 
"Pausanias ist ein für den heiteren Künstlersinn beinahe 
unzugänglicher Schriftsteller; man muss ihn recht kennen, 
wenn man ihn geniessen und nützen soll. Gegen ihn als 
Beobachter überhaupt, als Bemerker insbesondere, als Er- 
klärer und Schriftsteller ist gar viel einzuwenden. * * * 
Es ergeht dem Gelehrten, wie es Pausanias erging, dass ein 
Kunstwerk * * * ihn mehr an sein Wissen erinnert, als 
dass es ihn aufforderte, sich des Umfangs seiner Kennt- 
nisse zu entàussern". Added to the intrinsic difficulty 
of Pausanias is the fact that the Greek text is in bad shape, 
and here too, as in the case of Philostratus, Goethe expresses 
the hope that some scholar will edit a critical text. He 
urges artists to restore ancient paintings from descriptions 
of them, and says that he himself hopes to be of assistance 
to them by the work he intends to do on Pausanias, Pliny, 
and the Philostrati. He did not, however, after this, de- 
vote any time to Pausanias®®, although there are a number 
of references that show that his interest continued**. In 
Cäsars Triumphzug von Mantegna®, written 1820-22, he 


u De to Philostratus: I, 492, 212; 245; ILI, 6, 229; IV, 23, 281. 
Du ost 12, 13, 14, 24, Oct. 10, Nov. 5, 25— III, 3, 81ff. 
8? Ib. 117. 
88 Cf. however, III, 10, 213. 
$9 [, 491, 179; IV, 16, 351; 28, 355; 29, 22; 32, 37; G, 1, 348; 3, 459. 
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again refers to the method of Pausanias: ‘Wie anders 
hátte Pausanias verfahren müssen, wenn er sich des Zwecks 
hátte bewusst sein kónnen, uns durch Worte über den Ver- 
lust herrlicher Kunstwerke zu trósten! Die Alten sprachen 
als gegenwärtig zu Gegenwártigen"?!, Apollonius of Tyana 
is barely mentioned.?  Phlegon of Tralles, a freedman of 
Hadrian, had been said to be the source of the theme of 
Goethe’s Braut von Korinth; this Goethe denies.” 


(B) LEARNING, RHETORIC, ROMANCE, POETRY 


Galen’s name first appears in Ueber den Zwischen- 
knochen™, written 1784, where Goethe states that the 
ancients knew the “os intermaxillare" and in confirmation 
refers to Galen de ossibus, chap. 3. In Scherz, List und 
Rache, also written 1784, the physician swears ‘Beim 
heiligen Hippokrates, Galenus und bei Sokrates’”®. In 1819 
Goethe again takes up the de ossibus*® and, writing on 
the intermaxillary bone at this time, he dwells upon Galen’s 
method and style?': “Galens Büchlein von den Knochen ist, 
wenn man es auch noch so ernstlich angreift, für uns schwer 
zu lesen und zu nutzen; man kann ihm zwar eine sinnliche 
Anschauung nicht abläugnen; das Skelett wird zu unmittel- 
barer Besichtigung vorgezeigt, aber wir vermissen einen 
durchdachten methodischen Vortrag. Was in eine Ein- 
leitung gehórte, schaltet er zwischen die Darstellung ein; 
* * * er wiederholt sich in Verschränkungen * * *; er 
breitet sich in Controversen mit Vorfahren und Gleich- 
zeitigen aus * * *. Alles dieses soll die Ehrfurcht fiir 
einen ausserordentlichen Mann keineswegs vermindern”, 
for, after all, Goethe is sure that Galen knew this bone and 
that he refers to it in several places®®. In the Principes 
de Philosophie Zoologique® he uses Galen as his authority 
for the account of the development of Greek science.! 

Athenaeus is read first in 1799?; in 1803 Goethe sends 


: GO INI Rapes to Pausanias: I, 36, 265; 416; 48, 174; 491, 64; II, 3, 74f. 
» G, * 119; cf. v. der Hellen in Jub. ed. 1, 346. 
* IT, ‚93. 
9» I, "3° 157. 
* Dec. PE 2—III, 7, 117f. 
7 I], 8, 103. 
$5 Cf. also Is 128. 
»9 T], 7, 
1 Other se to Galen: II, 8, 107; 110; 318. 
3 Sept. 13— 111, 2, 258. 
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Eichstädt a copy of Athenaeus which he had probably bor- 
rowed’; in 18274 Meyer reads aloud to him "den Prachtzug 
des Ptolomäus Philometer aus dem Athenäus”, this descrip- 
tion becoming later of special influence on Faust, vv. 
5393ff.° The lexicon of Hesychius is mentioned in the 
Ephemerides*. Stobaeus is quoted in the Farbenlehre on 
Empedocles", on Democritus’, on Epicurus’, and on Aris- 
tarchus the Samian”. 

Longinus, or rather the treatise On the Sublime, was 
read by Goethe as early as 1771-2, according to his account 
in D. u. W. bk. 12", but neither this work nor those of 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, were of any help to him in 
the theoretical studies that he was pursuing at that time. 
Later, in 1781, he again occupies himself with it! drawn 
to it this time perhaps by J. G. Schlosser's translation and 
commentary, which had appeared in this year. Dio Chry- 
sostum receives attention as the result of Goethe's inter- 
est in the treatment of the Philoctetes theme by the three 
great tragedians; Hermann’s De Aeschyli Philocteta Disser- 
tatio had induced Goethe to study the problem", and in 
this connection, especially in order to get more information 
about Euripides’ treatment, he consults Dio Chrysostum, 
who pays special attention to Euripides“. Themistius is 
quoted (De insomniis) in the Farbenlehre" as an ex- 
ample of a “rein sinnliche Natur”, who, nevertheless, has 
noticed a phenomenon which Goethe is discussing, viz.: 
“die Dauer des Eindrucks, das Geblendetseyn, das Sehen 
der gleichen Farben und des farbigen Abklingens”’!. To 
Libanius Goethe's attention is called by F. C. Petersen's 
Commentationes  Libanianae". Chrysostum elicits from 
Goethe in a letter to Zelter, May 17, 1815!? the following: 
*Was das Falsche belangt, so erlebte ich diese Tage ein 


sI 343. 

4 Mo So fil 

5 ELA Prici E in Jub. ed. 14, 314. 
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18 Cf. above 
14 ESY Feb. '8 5. 1826—III, 10, 159. 


P Er. also II, 5%, 325. 
17 Diary, M; Mar. 1-4, 1828—III, 11, 186ff.; also IV, 44, 5. 
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merkwiirdiges Beyspiel. Ein Citat * * * wies mich auf 
die Homilien des Chrysostomus; ich wollte doch sehen, 
was der Kirchenvater über die Schónheit zu sagen gewusst 
habe, und was fand ich! einen Pater Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, der die ganze hohe griechische Cultur im Rücken 
hat, in der niedertrachtigsten Umgebung lebt, und seinem 
schlechten Publicum mit goldenem Munde das dümmste 
Zeug vorsagt, um sie durch Erniedrigung zu erbauen. Was 
man aber griechische Sprache und Bildung auch in diesem 
widerwártigen Abglanz bewundert!" etc.!? 

To Lucian Goethe's attention was called early, for, as he 
relates in D. u. W. bk. 42°, this writer was the constant 
companion of the Rektor Albrecht, his teacher of Hebrew; 
but Goethe never took any real interest in this brilliant 
satirist. To be sure, the Götter, Helden und Wieland 
is a genuine Dialog of the Dead, and the poem Der Zauber- 
lehrling?!, written 1797, is probably the result of Wieland's 
translation, in 1788-9, of Lucian, for the influence of the 
Philopseudes is clear. Probably in the same year (1797) 
were written the two Xenien?: 

“Nun, Freund, bist du versöhnt mit den Philosophen? 
Du hast sie 
Oben im Leben, das weiss Jupiter! tüchtig geneckt’’. 
* x * 
“Rede leiser, mein Freund. Zwar hab’ ich die Narren 
gezüchtigt, 
Aber mit vielem Geschwätz oft auch die Klugen ge- 
plagt’’. 
To Wieland as translator of Lucian Goethe refers in the 
memorial address of 18133: “So entstand der deutsche Lu- 
cian, der uns den griechischen um desto lebhafter darstellen 
musste, als Verfasser und Uebersetzer fiir wahrhafte Geistes- 
verwandte gelten können”. Julian the Apostate was 
brought to Goethe’s attention by Schiller’s plan of writing 
a drama with this emperor as hero”. 

Xenophon of Ephesus gains Goethe’s notice as the result 

of a list of paintings in which he found the subject of the 


19 Cf. also I, 35, 204. 
19 I, 26, 199. 
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beautiful Anthia treated so frequently that he decides to 
study her love adventures with Habrocomes in order to 
understand the pictures better? Two entries in the diary” 
show when this was done, and a paralipomenon?’ indicates 
how interested he became in this novel, the Tale of Ephesus. 

A work by Longus, the pastoral romance Daphnis and 
Chloe, receives some of the most extravagant words of 
praise uttered by Goethe on all Greek literature; he reads 
it for the first time July 22 and 23, 1807, in Amyot’s trans- 
lation. He is won over by it from the start, for after the 
first day's reading he enters in the diary a long comment?®: 
“Bei Gelegenheit von ‘Daphnis und Chloe’ ward bemerkt, 
dass der Autor einen grossen Heichthum von Motiven der 
Pastoralwelt auf eine hóchst geschickte Weise zusammenge- 
funden und besonders das Hauptmotiv der Retardation in 
der gróssten Mannigfaltigkeit zu benutzen gewusst. Es 
ist doch wohl sonderbar, dass man die Schriftsteller spà- 
terer Zeit * * * gegen die friiheren unbedingt zurück- 
setzt; da im dritten Jahrhundert so gut ein Genie geboren 
werden konnte als im ersten. So wie selbst eine glückliche 
neue . Benutzung schon früher von andern gebrauchter 
Motive einen Schriftsteller keineswegs herabsetzt, sondern 
wenn er es recht macht, ihm zur Ehre gereicht. Wobey 
noch zu bemerken ist, dass die Schriftsteller späterer Zeit 
gegen die einer früheren in einem gewissen Vortheil stehen, 
da das Bedeutende des menschlichen Lebens * * * schon 
öfters vorgebracht * * * worden ist und daher eine bessere 
Auswahl * * * einem guten Kopf möglich wird”. On 
Sept. 12, 1811?? he and Meyer read the second book together. 
Shortly before, however, in 1810, Courier had discovered, 
in a Florentine manuscript, a passage that had been miss- 
ing in the romance, and Passow, in his translation of the 
work (Leipzig 1811) was the first to accept this addition. 
He sends Goethe a copy of his translation, and Goethe, 
acknowledging this, writes??: *Ich habe von jeher fiir dieses 
Gedicht eine ganz besondere Vorliebe gefühlt und dem rei- 
chen Gehalt, dem vortrefflichen Plan, der glücklichen Bear- 


: IV, 34, 110. 
ni 13, a 1820—III, 7, 236f. 
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beitung desselben gar manche Betrachtung zugewendet. 
Diesmal aber ist es mir noch werther geworden, theils weil 
ich es in der anmuthigen Uebersetzung mit grósserer Bequem- 
lichkeit geniessen konnte, theils weil ich zum erstenmal das 
bisher fehlende bedeutende Stiick kennen lernte’’, etc. In 
1814 Uwarow sends Goethe a translation from Nonnus 
and in reply?! he not only expresses his fondness for that 
writer, but takes this opportunity to show again his high 
estimate of Daphnis and Chloe; the words here quoted 
were not included in the letter in its final form, but are 
found in the “Lesarten”: “Ich habe immer mit vielem An- 
theil an Hero und Leander des Museus, besonders auch 
an Daphnis und Chloe des Longus gehangen, und halte 
besonders dieses letzte für ein Meisterstück poetischer 
Entfaltung eines gegebenen reichhaltigen Gegenstandes, 
und diese Achtung fiir dies Werk hat sich nur vermehrt, 
seitdem man eine von sittlich bedenklichen Abschreibern 
ausgelassene Stelle wieder gefunden, und eingeschaltet hat’’. 
In the letter itself** Goethe makes some general remarks in 
favor of the late Greek literature, which, in his opinion, is 
altogether too much neglected for the great period; this 
late period is a time '*wo zwar noch immer Geist, Leben, 
Leidenschaft und Talent in dem Menschen wohnen, aber 
nicht mehr zu einer freyen, reinen Ausbildung gelangen 
können, weil gerade die trefflichsten Vorgänger den Nach- 
folger in Ueberbildung, ja Verbildung hintreiben". In 
1831 he turns once more to this romance. Although he has 
not read it for years, he is still full of admiration for it. 
He tells Eckermann? that he has often read it and marveled 
at it; in it reason, art, and taste find their highest expression; 
Virgil himself must yield to it. The memory of it makes 
him eager to read it again and so Eckermann gives him 
Courier’s translation?**; the next day the following entry is 
made in the diary?*: “Es ist eine bewundernswürdige Tages- 
klarheit in dieser Darstellung. Sie ist von der hóchsten 
Milde, aller Schatten wird Reflex. Welcher Künstler über- 
haupt das doch verstünde!" And the next day he expresses 
on May 9. 1814—IV, 24, 382. 
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himself, as quoted by Eckermann*, in extravagant terms: 
“Das Gedicht ist so schön * * * dass man den Ein- 
druck davon * * * nicht in sich behalten kann, und dass 
man immer wieder von neuem erstaunt, wenn man es wieder 
liest. Es ist darin der hellste Tag. * * * Bei aller mässigen 
Abgeschlossenheit * * * ist darin eine vollständige Welt 
entwickelt. * * * Die Landschaft * * * die mit wenigen 
Strichen so entschieden gezeichnet ist * * *. Das ganze 
Gedicht * * * verrät die höchste Kunst und Kultur. Es 
ist so durchdacht, dass darin kein Motiv fehlt und alle 
von der gründlichsten besten Art sind * * *. Und ein 
Geschmack und eine Vollkommenheit und Delikatesse der 
Empfindung, die sich dem Besten gleichstellt, das je ge- 
macht worden! * * * Man müsste ein ganzes Buch schrei- 
ben, um alle grossen Verdienste dieses Gedichts nach Wür- 
den zu schätzen. Man tut wohl, es alle Jahre einmal zu 
lesen, um immer wieder daran zu lernen und den Eindruck 
seiner grossen Schónheit aufs neue zu empfinden". No 
wonder that Erich Schmidt says": “der von Goethe so 
erstaunlich überschátzte Longus” On Mar. 2138 Goethe 
speaks of the two translations by Amyot and Courier; 
the latter, he says, did well to respect and hold to the for- 
mer's translation, for it would hardly be possible to find a 
better one in any language.?? 

Nonnus comes to Goethe's notice through a translation 
of the love-story of Hymnus and Nicaea by Gráfe, which 
had been sent to him by Uwarow, the publisher of it. In 
his reply*?, quoted in connection with Longus“, Goethe 
mentions with regret the neglect of the late Greek literature 
in favor of the classic, and then states his own high esti- 
mate of such writers as Longus, Nonnus, and Musaeus. 
But Nonnus, although admired, by no means receives such 
extravagant praise as is bestowed upon Longus; of the 
work in question Goethe says: “Auf alle Fälle stellt das 
hier übersetzte Werk einen kráftigen und gefühlvollen und 
zugleich wundersam sprachgebildeten und rhythmisch geüb- 
ten Poeten dar". In 1817 Uwarow wrote and dedicated 


9* G, 4, 347. 

2” Jub. ed. i 371. 

38 G, 4, 34€ 

39 Other references to Longus: I, ao 363; 111, 12, 1; 13, 49; IV, 39, 28. 
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to Goethe his work: Nonnus von Panopolis der Dichter*; 
the line 3vóuevos ydép,duws YAuös éorw éri, quoted in this work, and 
taken by Goethe to be from Nonnus, and quoted by him 
as such“, is not from Nonnus. Nonnus comes in for slight 
criticism in connection with Goethe's restoration of the 
Phaethon of Euripides; Goethe, displeased with the way 
Nonnus treats the fable of Phaethon (in the Dionysiaca), 
says: “Die Catastrophe * * * (as treated by Euripides) 
deutet * * * auf einen enggehaltenen Hergang und lässt 
keine Spur merken von jenem Wirrwarr, womit Ovid und 
Nonnus das Universum zerrütten''*. 

Although Musaeus is only mentioned in the above-quoted 
letter to Uwarow®, yet the words there used imply consider- 
able regard on the part of Goethe: "Ich habe immer mit 
vielem Antheil an Hero und Leander des Museus * * * 
gehangen”. 


(c) PHILOSOPHY 


The “Tablet of Cebes” is familiar to Goethe; it is 
mentioned in a paralipomenon of the year 1792%; in Sanct 
Rochus-Fest zu Bingen (1814) he says": “Den steilsten, 
zickzack über Felsen springenden Stieg erklommen wir 
mit Hundert-und aber Hunderten, langsam, öfters rastend 
und scherzend. Es war die Tafel des Cebes im eigentlich- 
sten Sinne, bewegt, lebendig; nur dass hier nicht so viel 
ableitende Nebenwege statt fanden”; and in 1826, writing 
on Dantet!, he says that if one looks at Orcagna's painting 
of hell in the Campo Santo at Pisa, he will believe that he 
sees “eine umgekehrte Tafel des Cebes, statt eines Kegels 
einen Trichter”. 

According to D. u. W. bk. 6** Goethe early felt himself 
drawn to the Stoics, and especially to Epictetus, “den ich 
mit vieler Theilnahme studirte'*?; this was at a time when 
neither Aristotle nor Plato called forth the least response. 

2 Ct 1, 411, 128. 
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But this early interest seems to have disappeared, for, 
aside from a few unimportant references", Epictetus is 
passed over. But another Stoic, Marcus Aurelius, has a 
more enduring interest. A reference to the Meditations 
is probably to be seen in the phrase epi avroð used in a 
review in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen®. In a letter 
to Frau v. Stein? he says: “ʻO thou sweet Poetry’ rufe 
ich manchmal und preise den Marck Antonin glücklich, 
wie er auch selbst den Góttern dafür danckt, dass er 
sich in die Dichtkunst und Beredsamkeit nicht eingelassen 
* * *5 Nehmen Sie dieses ewige «epi éavrov gutmüthig 
auf (with reference to the title of the Meditations: 
rà eis éavróv ). A few months later he again refers to him 
in a letter to Frau v. Stein: “alle meine Beobachtungen 
über Welt und mich, richten sich nicht, wie Marck Antonins, 
an mein eignes, sondern an mein zweites selbst". In 
1784 he and Frau v. Stein are reading together “‘ein Leben 
Antonins'"*5, For a comparison made between Frederick 
the Great and Marcus Aurelius, with special reference to 
their religious views, Goethe has little use, according to a 
paralipomenon of the year 17959". A paralipomenon to 
Faust, dating from 1797-1800, contains the following 
words spoken by the bishop in the scene at the court°®: 
“Es sind heidnische Gesinnungen ich habe dergleichen im 
Marck aurel (sic!) gefunden. Es sind die heidnischen 
Tugenden'5**;, Demonax, the Cynic philosopher, is refer- 
red to in one of the invectives of the ‘“‘Nachlass’’® in con- 
nection with Bóttiger. 

Origen receives a tribute from the twenty-year-old Goethe; 
to Oeser he writes®!: ‘Voltaire hat dem Shakespeare keinen 
Tort thun kónnen; kein kleinerer Geist wird einen grósseren 
überwinden. Emile bleibt Emile * * * und kein Abbé 
wird den Origines verkleinern". € Plotinus attracts much 


sı T, ds 107 i above, p. 45); 491, 49; II, 6, 24; 283; 13, 62; G, 4, 289 (cf. note, 
I, 5). 
52 ], 37, 313. 
8 Sept. 14, 1780—IV, 4, 291. 
ss Meditations I, 
ss Mar. 11, ,1/81—1V, 5, 78. 
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attention from Goethe for a time after he first comes to 
know him, in 1805. His first acquaintance is made through a 
Latin translation which is found inadequate, and he therefore 
requests Wolf® to send him the Greek original; after quoting 
from the Latin translation he says: “Hat nun der Geist des 
vortrefflichen Manns auf den meinen schon durch den 
Schweinsband hindurch solche Einflüsse ausgeübt, was wird 
es erst. werden, wenn ich das jetzt aufgeschlagene und 
durchblatterte Werk gründlich studiere?" Several passages 
he finds “dunkel” and the terminology abstract. The next 
day he thanks Wolf for the book“: “Leider fällt seine ideale 
Einheit, auf die er so sehr dringt, mit der realen Einer- 
leiheit zusammen, an der ich hier (he writes at Lauchstadt) 
gewaltig zu leiden anfange". On Sept. 1 he encloses in a 
letter to Zelter a translation of a passage from Plotinus**; 
he speaks of it as being “‘ein altes Werk, das mir fast zufallig 
in die Hände gekommen ist". He does not give Zelter the 
name of the author, but refers to him simply as ''der alte 
Mystiker"?. In a letter, probably written the same day 
(Sept. 1), to Wolf's, he again refers to this work: “‘(es) 
interessirt mich gar sehr. Besonders merckwürdig ist die 
Terminologie die aus der Sprache herfliesst, deren Nüancen 
wir nicht ausdrücken kónnen weil wir die Ableitungen nicht 
haben". More than a month later he is still holding back 
from Zelter the name of the author*?: “Von dem wunder- 
baren Mystiker hátte ich Ihnen gern noch einige Stellen 
übersetzt, ehe ich sage, wer es ist, aber ich konnte * * * 
nicht daran kommen". In II, 1, XXXI Goethe gives a 
poetical translation from the Enneades”, and in I, 3, 279 
a different and later version of the same lines. A parali- 
pomenon’?! of D. u. W. bk. 6, according to which Goethe 
was intensely interested in Plotinus as a very young man, is 
shown by the above to be entirely wrong; it reads: “* * * 
da mir * * *.auf einmal, wie durch eine Inspiration Plotin 
ganz ausserordentlich gefiel, so dass ich mir seine Werke 


& Aug. 29, 1805—IV, 19, 51. 
“ IV, 19, 53. 
ss Ib. 54. 
se Enneades 5, 8, 1. 
9! This same ‘translation, entitled Nach Plotins Enneaden, again in I, 48, 196. 
68 IV, 19, 5 
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borgte und nunmehr * * * Tag und Nacht dariiber lag’’, 
etc. But this is clearly a mistake, and the name Plotinus 
was replaced by Epictetus. 

With Proclus, the Neoplatonist, Goethe occupied himself 
very little, but the list of accretions to his library shows that 
in July, 1825 he received Creuzer’s edition of that author”, 
and an entry in the diary for Apr. 9, 18277 reveals some 
interest in the edition of Cousin (Paris, 1820-1827). A few 
references to the Greek New Testament are inserted here 
for convenience. . In D. u. W. bk. 4% he says that he read 
the Greek original with ease, for the Gospels and Epistles 
had to be recited, translated, and explained on Sundays in 
order that that day might not be lost for his language studies; 
but in bk. 675 he confesses, too, that his knowledge of Greek 
during the Leipzig years did not go much beyond this. 
In several of his early works he uses words and phrases from 
the Greek Testament, e.g., in his review of Lavater’s 
Aussichten in die Ewigkeit’, written 1772, and in his 
Zwo biblische Fragen", written 1773.78 Lavater says?? 
that he had received a Greek Testament from Goethe as 
a gift.®° 
EIU 298. 
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78 Cf. also IV, 20, 30. 
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CHAPTER XII 
LATIN LITERATURE 


Of Goethe’s proficiency in the Latin language there can 
be no doubt; in D. u. W. bk. 6! he says, in connection with 
the “labyrinth”? of studies in which he became involved 
during his student days: ‘Eine Hauptüberzeugung * * +, 
die sich immer in mir erneuerte, war die Wichtigkeit der alten 
Sprachen: denn so viel drängte sich mir aus dem li- 
terarischen Wirrwar immer wieder entgegen, dass in ihnen 
alle Muster der Redekiinste und zugleich alles andere 
Wiirdige, was die Welt jemals besessen, aufbewahrt sei. 
Das Hebräische * * * war in den Hintergrund getreten, 
das Griechische gleichfalls * * *. Desto ernstlicher hielt 
ich mich an's Lateinische, dessen Musterwerke uns náher 
liegen und das uns, nebst so herrlichen Originalproductionen, 
auch den übrigen Erwerb aller Zeiten in Uebersetzungen 
und Werken der gróssten Gelehrten darbietet. Ich las daher 
viel in dieser Sprache mit grosser Leichtigkeit, und durfte 
glauben die Autoren zu verstehen, weil mir am buchstäb- 
lichen Sinne nichts abging * * *. So hatte ich denn das 
Lateinische gelernt, wie das Deutsche * * *, nur aus dem 
Gebrauch, ohne Regel und ohne Begriff. Wer den damaligen 
Zustand des Schulunterrichts kennt, wird nicht seltsam 
finden, dass ich die Grammatik übersprang * * *; mir 
schien alles natürlich zuzugehen, ich behielt die Worte, ihre 
Bildungen und Umbildungen in Ohr und Sinn, und bediente 
mich der Sprache mit Leichtigkeit zum Schreiben und 
Schwátzen." Compared with his admiration for the Greek 
literature, to be sure, that for the Latin is, on the whole, 
very moderate, and yet there are not wanting utterances 
that reveal a deep appreciation also for the works of certain 
of the Roman writers. Some utterances that deal with 
Latin language and literature in general have been given 

1 I, 27, 39. 
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above? in connection with the Greek; others, that deal with 
Latin in particular, may be quoted here. In the Italie- 
nische Reise? Goethe writes in Venice: ‘Gott sei Dank, wie 
mir alles wieder lieb wird, was mir von Jugend auf werth war! 
Wie gliicklich befinde ich mich, dass ich den alten Schrift- 
stellern wieder náher zu treten wage! * * * Schon einige 
Jahre her durft' ich keinen lateinischen Autor ansehen, 
nichts betrachten, was mir ein Bild Italiens erneute. * * * 
Herder spottete oft über mich, dass ich all mein Latein aus 
dem Spinoza lerne, denn er hatte bemerkt, dass diess das 
einzige lateinische Buch war, das ich las; er wusste aber 
nicht, wie sehr ich mich vor den Alten hüten musste”, etc.‘ 
In the Wanderjahre II, 45 the Major is said to be “von 
jeher gewohnt die anmuthige Weisheit römischer Schrift- 
steller und Dichter zu schátzen und ihre leuchtenden Aus- 
drücke dem Gedächtniss einzuprägen”. An utterance that 
deals with Roman life as a whole, rather than with the 
literature alone, may be quoted here; S. Boisserée reports a 
conversation of Goethe* in connection with a collection of 
Roman antiquities as follows: ‘‘Goethes Vorliebe fiir das 
Römische wurde später ausgesprochen; er habe gewiss schon 
einmal unter Hadrian gelebt. Alles Römische ziehe ihn 
unwillkürlich an. Dieser grosse Verstand, diese Ordnung 
in allen Dingen, sage ihm zu, das Griechische nicht so." 
And in his article on Knebel's translation of Lucretius? 
Goethe gives the following brief but clear account of the 
course of development of Latin literature: ‘Man darf 
wohl sagen, dass Lucrez in die Epoche kam und sie selbst mit 
bildete, wo die rómische Dichtkunst den hohen Stil erreicht 
hatte. Die alte, tüchtige, barsche Rohheit war gemildert, 
weitere Weltumsicht, praktisch tieferer Blick in bedeutende 
Charaktere, die man um und neben sich handeln sah, hatten 
die rómische Bildung auf den bewunderswürdigen Punct 
gebracht, wo Kraft und Ernst sich mit Anmuth, wo starke, 
gewaltige Aeusserungen sich mit Gefalligkeit vermählen 
konnten. Daraus entwickelte sich im Fortgang das Zeitalter 
Augusts, wo die feinere Sitte den grossen Abstand zwischen 
3 p. 10ff. 
3 ], 30, 151. 
k Das Ib. 197. 
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Herrscher und Beherrschten auszugleichen suchte und das 
für den Romer erreichbare Gute und Schöne in Vollendung 
darstellte. In der Folgezeit war an eine Vermittlung nicht 
mehr zu denken; Tyrannei trieb den Redner von dem Markt 
in die Schule,den Poeten in sich selbst zurück", etc. An 
utterance on the comparative value of the Greek and Latin 
languages for scientific purposes has been given above.? 

Ennius is mentioned® only in connection with Niebuhr’s 
edition of Julius Fronto, who, according to Goethe, illustrates 
a tendenoy that appears at times when the artistic sense is 
on the wane, viz., to look back to the crude beginnings of 
literature; thus Julius Fronto looks back to Ennius as the 
Germans of Goethe’s day look back to the Nibelungenlied. 
Accius receives some attention in connection with Goethe’s 
study of the Philoctetes problem.'? Writing to Zelter!! 
on this subject, Goethe speaks of a “very ancient Latin" 
who has written a Philoctetes with Aeschylus as his model; 
of this play fragments remain from which that of Aeschylus 
could to some extent be restored. Two paralipomena of 
. Goethe's work on this problem contain brief comments on 
each of them; of Accius he has very little to say." 

Plautus is first mentioned in a book-review for the Frank- 
Jurter Gelehrte Anzeigen (Goethe's authorship is not entirely 
established); in it is contained a list of great writers, and 
Plautus is included, the other names being Homer, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Terence, and Shakespere.? In 
1773 Goethe takes an active interest in Lenz's versions of the 
Plautine comedies. In a letter to Salzmann!* Goethe welcomes 
the life and movement that these plays will bring to the 
German stage. He criticizes them, however, on several points, 
e. g., the retention of the Latin names, and the too frequent 
use of oaths, asserting that the "'hercle" of Plautus is 
equivalent to “wahrhaftig” and nothing more. His interest 
in this work is indicated by the numerous references in his 
letters.* The passage in Wilhelm Meisters theatralische 
Sendung (II, 3) may be taken largely as autobiographical, 


NS 28, 379; 399. 

10 Cf. p. 74 above 

n May 20, 1826 —IV, 41, 39. 
2, 463ff. 


«Mar. 6, 1773—IV, 2, 66. 
'IV, 2, 109; 121; 127; 145; cf. also I, 28, 251. 
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where Wilhelm speaks of certain acts and scenes which he 
has written after the manner of Plautus, who was chosen as a 
model because he was the first playwright whom Wilhelm 
came to know; these imitations, to be sure, are “abscheu- 
lich"; the plots are those of Plautus, for the old man is 
deceived, the servant deceives, the young fellow is helpless; 
and yet the old man is not old, the young not young, the 
slave not slavish, but they do and say the crudest part of 
that which Plautus has them do and say.'* 

As Lenz’s work on Plautus had interested Goethe in the 
early seventies, so Einsiedel’s work attracted him thirty 
years later. In Was wir bringen (Lauchstádt) Goethe 
pays this translator a poetic tribute for his work in Plautus 
and Terence; the boy representing Comedy speaks": 


* Der Jüngste bin ich dieses Chors, 

Das maskenhafte Spiel, das ein gewandter Freund 
Aus Roms verfallnem Schutte, ja, was mehr, 

Aus altem Schulstaub neubelebt herangeführt". 


Einsiedel’s translations of the Mostellaria'? and of the 
Trinummus?? interest Goethe in 1807. On July 13, 1807? 
Goethe enters in the diary, in connection with Kleist’s 
Amphitryo, a few remarks on Plautus’ play of that name: 
the ancient idea in treating this theme was the confusion of 
the senses, the contradiction between sense and convictions; 
as in the Miles Gloriosus one girl represents two people, 
so here two people represent one, the same motive being 
found also in the Menaechmi, etc. According to the 
diary, the Captivi of Plautus was produced in Weimar 
Feb. 27, 1809.2 Goethe came to use the term ‘‘Menaechmi”’ 
as a stock expression for any two indistinguishable people: 
He was fond enough of Plautus to return to him even late in 
life; the diary shows that he read some of the comedies Jan. 
12, 1821%, July 1, 18242, and Nov. 15 and 16, 1828.% 


16 I, 51, 117. 
17 T, 131, 82. 
u Produced in Wenak Apr. 29, 1807; cf III, 3, 194; IV, 19, 281; 293; 296. 
o Ib. 239. 
^ In the diary for Feb. 4, 1800 (III, 2, 282) is the following entry: ''Molieres ur 


Panus S InpRiteyon for other references to Kleist's play cf. I, 421, 
P "U "402. G, 1; 503. 


23 an T '27, 165; IV, 43, 223; 44, 282. 
s III, 8, 6. 

25 III, $ 237. 

ss III, 11, 303. For other references to Plautus cf. I, 40, 105: III. 2. 293. 
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As in the case of Plautus, so Goethe’s interest in Terence 
centers largely in translations of the comedies and in the 
production of certain of them on the Weimar stage at the 
beginning of the century. Before this time there are a 
few references, the first in a letter to his sister Cornelia, 
Sept. 27, 176627, in which he complains of the use of Dacier’s 
French translation of Terence (Paris 1688) by instructors of 
French: “cela produit un stile toutafait contrarie au 
premier, mais reprochable dememe. Tout prend un air 
comique * * *," In 1772 Terence is included in the list of 
great writers given in a review which appeared in the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen. In 1795 Goethe asks 
Schiller about the version of the Adelphi by K. F. Ro- 
manus.? In 1801 comes the first reference to Einsiedel's 
version of this same play??, and in 1802 to its production in 
Weimar.?! 

Shortly after this? Goethe becomes interested in Nie- 
meyer's version of the Andria, entitled Die Fremde aus 
Andros, and produces it in Weimar June 6, 1803.8 In 
the meantime, however, Einsiedel had made a version of 
the Eunuchus, entitled Die Mohrin, and this play, 
too, after much correspondence on Goethe’s part* was 
produced Feb. 19, 1803. In Zu Einsiedels Lustspiel 'Die 
Mohrin’ * Goethe gives a translation of fifteen verses of 
this play. In a paralipomenon to the Annals of 18048 
he relates how anxious Mme. de Stael had been to see the 
performance of this play, but he does not recall how she 
was impressed by this “antikisierendes Maskenwesen’’. 
In his Weimarisches Hoftheater?, written in Feb. 1802, 
Goethe says that the production of the Adelphi showed 
*dass das Publicum sich an einer derben, charakteristischen, 
sinnlich-künstlichen Darstellung erfreuen kónne". The 
poetic tribute paid to Einsiedel for his work with Terence 
and Plautus?® has been quoted above.? Allusions to the 


' 298. 
31 IV, 16, 97; cf. also I, 35, 117; 145; 147; Iv. 19 281. 
B n Leiter to Schiller 1, Sept. 1: 15, 1802—IV, 16, 


u CË IV, 16, 155. Atl 1579 188. 441. 
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Adelphi occur here and there for some time.* In 1826 
Felix Mendelssohn’s translation of the Andria gives Goe- 
the pleasure*. As late as 1830 he notes in the diary the 
reading of Terence five different days‘; on one of these days 
(Oct. 9) he records the impressions received from this read- 
ing: “Die allerzarteste theatralische Urbanität, womit halb 
unsittliche Gegenstände behandelt sind, höchlich bewun- 
dert; sowie auch den coupierten Dialog, der Grösse des 
Theaters und der Entfernung der Zuschauer höchst ange- 
messen. Ueberhaupt die höchste Keuschheit, Nettigkeit 
und Klarheit der Behandlung. ‘Aliter pueri, aliter Grot- 
ius’ "*, But as a boy Goethe did not subscribe so willingly 
to this statement of Grotius, made by him when reproached 
for reading Terence as an old man; in D. u. W.“ Goethe 
says that as a child he had ventured to imitate Terence and 
accordingly was angered® at the idea that he should not 
be able to understand Terence as well as Grotius could. 
But in the Zahme Xenien“, as well as in the entry in the 
diary just quoted, he confesses his change of heart: 


** “Anders lesen Knaben den Terenz, 
Anders Grotius'. 
Mich Knaben ärgerte die Sentenz, 
Die ich jetzt gelten lassen muss’’.“ 


Cato is mentioned as a writer on agriculture‘®, and refer- 
ences to his life are found I, 3, 307 (bis) and II, 6, 218.49 
Lucilius receives bare mention.5? 

Practically all of Goethe’s occupation with Lucretius is 
connected with Knebel’s translation, in which Goethe show- 
. ed marked interest from 1793 until it finally appeared in 
complete form in 1821. "There is a reference to Lucretius 
in a letter to F. L. Stolberg, Feb. 2, 1789*!, in which Goethe 
speaks of himself as being to some extent a follower of the 
teachings of Lucretius, but here Goethe is thinking rather 


10 Cf. IV, 21, 40; 183; 26, 52; 47, 62. 

a IV, 41, 194. 

a Oct. 7-9, 11, 12—111I, 12, 314f. 

43 Practically the same thought in G, 2, 259. 


“a Cf. „also I, 412, 211; and for other references to Terence cf. I, 40, 105; IV, 47, 


48 [, aa: 167. 

« For another reference cf. IV, 49, 79. 
so TII, 10, 1 

sı IV, 9, 78 
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of Lucretius as a typical materialist than speaking from 
direct acquaintance. But with the beginning of Knebel's 
work of translation, this direct acquaintance begins, and 
a large number of letters from now on indicate how unself- 
ishly Goethe encouraged Knebel in this work®; the diary, 
too, contains many references to itë. In 1799 Goethe 
entertains the idea of writing a poem on nature, and expresses 
the desire to see Knebel’s translation of Lucretius in fin- 
ished form, in order that the ancient poem may stand as 
the basis of the modern. In his scientific lectures of 
1805-1806, as reported by Sophie v. Schardt,5 Goethe 
refers to the materialistic theory of Epicurus and Lucretius: 
“in den realen Stoffen der Materie suchten sie Entstehung 
und Ordnung durch Hülfe des Zufalls." At this time, too, 
the diary shows him reading Lucretius. 

In giving the theories of Epicurus in the Farbenlehre, 
Goethe quotes Lucretius in Knebel's translation. In com- 
menting on these theories Goethe calls attention®® to the 
relation between Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius®?: 
Democritus is the original teacher, Epicurus the didactic 
follower, and Lucretius represents this dogmatism in its 
intolerant form; in him we find the views of his predecessors, 
but they are now “erstarrt” and are handed down “leiden- 
schaftlich parteiisch". Goethe’s high estimate of Lucretius - 
comes out in his discussion of Lazzarelli’s Don Ciccio*9, 
written 1815; he says that not only Italian, but French 
critics as well, claim that Lucretius did not speak of nature 
more nobly than did Lazzarelli, a claim which Goethe is 
not quite ready to grant. In 1819 we find him comparing 
Knebel’s translation with the original; in this same year 
Knebel sends him on his birthday the translation of the 
passage in Lucretius, III, 1-30, and, in his reply?, Goethe 
thanks him for the “herrliche Stelle. Sie erschien mir als 


s‘ Cf. IV, 10, 83; 112; 131; 157; 13, 200; 361; 365; 14, 6; 43; 200; 205; 217; 15° 
236: 19, 81: 84; 426; 22, 342; 30, 106; 34, 29; 42; 34, 145; 151; 168; 171; 
280: 35, 230; 36, 19: 25; 38, 48; 78; 
"T III, 5, 247; 8, 17; 20f.; 25; 29; 33; 57. 47. 132; 137; 139; 155; 312; 12, 201; 
cf. also G, 1, 333: 5. 94. 
b4 ins. K nebel, Jan. 22—IV, 14, 9. 


“a III. 7, 6 
€? Sept. 20. 1819—IV, 32, 24. 
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ein leuchtendes Meteor, höchst erquickend’’. Goethe hopes 
for the success of Knebel's translation: “damit man den 
herrlichen Geist auf Reisen immer mit sich führen kónnte, 
da eine Uebersetzung wie die deine uns ein Gefühl gibt, 
als wäre er uns näher verwandt geworden’. 

When Knebel’s translation finally appears in 1821 Goethe 
is happy at the success of the undertaking and materially 
assists him in writing a suitable introduction to the work. 
In a letter to Knebel‘? Goethe gives his estimate of Lucretius 
as follows: “Was unsern Lucrez als Dichter so hoch 
stellt und seinen Rang auf ewige Zeiten sichert, ist ein 
hohes tüchtig-sinnliches Anschauungsvermögen, welches ihn 
zu kräftiger Darstellung befähigt; sodann steht ihm eine 
lebendige Einbildungskraft zu Gebot, um das Angeschaute 
bis in die unschaubaren Tiefen der Natur, auch über die 
Sinne hinaus, in alle geheimsten Schlupfwinkel zu verfol- 
gen". Here too we find him comparing the translation 
with the original. A few days later“ he again writes in 
regard to the introduction, speaks of Knebel’s intimate 
acquaintance with Lucretius, “das treffliche Wesen", and 
adds: “man muss sich * * * eines grossen Details ver- 
sichern, wenn man ein solches Wesen durch die vier Cate- 
gorien von Mensch und Dichter, Rómer und Naturphilosoph 
durchführen will"; and Goethe believes that it will not be 
a difficult matter to show that Lucretius' passionate denial 
of immortality, the part of his work that has been most 
bitterly attacked, is to be charged to the account of the 
age in which he lived rather than to the man himself. In 
a conversation of this time** with F. v. Müller Goethe again 
discusses the religious views of Lucretius: they are not of 
great importance, whereas his views on nature are grand 
and lofty; angered by the fear of the people in regard to 
the state after death, he had taken the extreme view, and 
hoped to cure them of this fear by his theory of annihilation; 
throughout the poem can be felt a dark spirit that wishes 
to raise itself above the wretchedness of its contemporaries. 
Lucretius reminds Goethe of Frederick the Great, who, 
when some of his grenadiers once hesitated to attack a 


& Feb. 14, 1821— IV, 34, 127. 
“ Feb. 18—Ib. 132. 
* Feb. 20, 1821—G, 2, 499. 
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certain battery, called out to them: “Ihr Hunde, wollt ihr 
denn ewig leben?" The next day“ he gives Knebel more ad- 
viceon hisintroduction: Lucretius represents both the physical 
and the pathological views of nature; he is both naturalist 
and physician; in his poem are to be found splendid examples 
of imitative and productive imagination; special attention 
is called to his similes. Goethe says that he will note 
examples of these points verse by verse as he compares 
the translation with the original (a paralipomenon® is 
evidence that he carried out this plan); the passage in VI, 
95-599 Goethe regards as especially important, and says 
that Lucretius himself regarded it so, for he prefixed to it 
a prayer to the Muse. 

A few months later*? Goethe speaks favorably of an epit- 
ome of the fourth book of Lucretius which Knebel has 
made, and he urges him to continue this work, in order 
to help the reader, if not to comprehend, yet to enjoy bet- 
ter, “das unübersehbare Werk". In the Annals for 1821 
Goethe refers to this interest in Lucretius®®, and in 1822 
publishes an article on Knebel’s translation”, from which, 
although it is all of importance, only a few sentences can 
be quoted: “Die Schwierigkeiten, welcher ein jeder bei 
dem Studium des Lucrez empfindet, waren auch mir hinder- 
lich, und so gereichten die Studien eines Freundes, sich 
mit einem so wichtigen Rest des Alterthums zu verstandigen, 
eigenem Verstándniss zu grossem Vortheil * * *. Man 
darf wohl sagen, dass Lucrez in die Epoche kam und sie 
selbst mit bildete, wo die rómische Dichtkunst den hohen 
Stil erreicht hatte. * * * Er ist bedrangt von den Stür- 
men der Zeit, die ihm eine behagliche Ruhe verkümmern, 
er entfernt sich vom Weltschauplatz, * * * und tróstet 
sich durch Mittheilung des hóchsten Bestrebens. * * * 
Starke Geister * * * wie Lucrez, die wohl zu verzichten, 
aber sich nicht zu ergeben genaturt waren, suchten, indem 
sie die Hoffnung (of the life after death) ablehnten, auch 
die Furcht los zu werden. * * * Man soll in vielen Stücken 
nicht denken wie Lucrez, ja man kann es nicht einmal und 


* Feb. 21, 1821—IV, 34, 136. 
67 |, 422, 448ff. 

es Apr. 7, 1821—IV, 34, 185. 
se ], 36, 191. 

10 T, 41), 361ff. 
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wenn man wollte; aber man sollte erfahren, wie man sechs 
bis acht Decennien vor unserer Aera gedacht hat’’, etc. 
Goethe’s interest, so thoroughly aroused through Knebel’s 
translation, continues to the end of his life. In a letter to 
Knebel" Goethe says that he has often wondered how 
Knebel has held to Lucretius so firmly instead of going 
directly to nature itself: "Doch hielt vielleicht gerade die 
Trefflichkeit unseres alten Vorfahren dich davon zurück: 
denn da er doch eigentlich ganz spekulativ ist, so hättest 
du müssen ihm den Riicken zukehren, um nach deiner 
Weise die Natur anzuschauen, die du so schón von ihm 
reflektirt erblicktest". From another letter to Knebel”? 
we learn that Goethe had at one time even planned? to 
write on Lucretius and his age, to contrast him with the 
wild times in which he lived and with his restless friend 
Memmius, to show how he had to flee for refuge to the 
Epicurean philosophy. But this plan had been abandoned 
because of lack of data. This leads Goethe to dwell on the 
great worth of the poem of Lucretius: this worth is all the 
more evident since the discovery in Pompeii of some pass- 
ages of Epicurus himself, which are disappointing in that 
they throw so little light on that philosopher's ideas; in 
fact, the ancients themselves could make little of Epicurus; 
therefore Lucretius is all the more valuable, because from 
him must be gained the theories of Epicurus. In another 
letter of this year'* Goethe writes to Knebel: “Möge die 
neue Ausgabe deines Lucrez * * * uns wieder den aus- 
serordentlichen Mann vor's Gedächtniss führen, der uns 
die Denkweise der ersten Manner seiner Zeit so entschieden 
frisch zur Anschauung bringt". Finally, Oct.: 21, 1831, 
Goethe writes Knebel, after reading the first three books 
of his translation”: “Sie waren mir nicht neu, aber * * * 
wahrhaft rührend: wie sich jene edle Seele auf den Fuss- 
pfaden seines Meisters eben da abmüdet, wo wir, wenn wir 
nicht das Gleiche thun wollen, uns demüthig bescheiden 
müssen"; and he has again realized what a great service 
Knebel has rendered in presenting “diese tiefen, errungenen, 


n Jan. 24, 1825— IV, 39, 90. 

n Feb. 27, 1830—IV, 46, 252. 
n Cf. also IV, 35, 276. 

n Dec. 22, 1830— IV, 48, 49 
75 IV, 49, 122. 
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dem Widerspruch ausgesetzten Vorstellungen, die durch 
mächtige Geister Realität gewinnen und sich uns als posi- 
tiv ausdrücken’’”®, 

Catullus appears in the Ephemerides, of 17707, where 
Goethe says that Ramler's ode to Hymen is a clear imitation 
of the Epithalamia of Catullus”® There is a reference 
to him also in a review that appeared in the Frankfurter 
Gelehrte Anzeigen; Goethe's authorship of this review, 
however, is not established??. Catullus is one of the “Klee- 
blatt der Dichter” and one?! of the ““Triumvirs of Love’’.® 

Cicero receives considerable attention. In Leipzig Goe- 
the attends a “Collegium” by Ernesti on Cicero's De 
Oratore®, but is disappointed in what it has to offer him“. 
A few months later** he advises his sister to study Italian 
by using an Italian translation of Cicero's letters. In 1770 
the Ephemerides contains references to the Letters and 
the De Divinatione®. A review in the Frankfurter 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, probably by Goethe, mentions the large 
number of quotations in the notes of the work under review: 
*Nur Schade, dass die meisten aus keinem andern Schrift- 
steller als Cicero, Diogenes Laertius sind, die man doch 
für keine der ersten Quellen ansehen wird, und die beide 
in jedermanns Händen sich befinden" *??, In D. u. W. 
bk. 1235 Goethe mentions Cicero as one of those writers 
whom he had eagerly read, even if he had not systematically 
studied them, in order to get light on his theoretical studies, 
but in vain. In 1800 he reads De Officiis?. In the 
Annals for 1805° Goethe charges Wolf with being a 
narrow philologist who will not grant that there is a way 
of distinguishing real works of art from spurious ones as 
well as a way of distinguishing genuine literature from 


7% Other references to Lucretius: II, 5%, 236; 238; 13, 467; III, 4, 89; 6, 84; IV 
1, 37, 99^ 22, 44; G, 1, 492; 5, 141. 


78 For reminiscences of these poo in Goethe’s Brautnacht (I, 1, 50) cf. v. der 
Pen s note in Jub. ed. 
19 I, 37, 2i: 
30 IV, 9, 
$1 or diis Ovid displace Catullus here? Cf. Maass. l. c. p. 564, and v. Loeper's 
of the poems 
"Li. 239; H 218. Other references to Catullus: I, 5*, 374; IV, 21, 110. 


“D. * ‘Ww "bk. '6—1, 27, 67; Cf. also Ib. 386. 


s Dec. 7, 1765—IV, 1, 28. 
ss I, 37, 97ff. 


so], 35, 197. 
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spurious: “Wenn wir ihm nun sehr willig zugaben, dass 
einige Reden Cicero's, vor denen wir den gróssten Respect 
" hatten, weil sie zu unserm wenigen Latein uns behülflich 
gewesen waren, für spáter untergeschobenes Machwerk und 
keineswegs für sonderliche Redemuster zu achten seien, 
so wollte er * * * keineswegs zugeben”, etc. 

In 1808 Wieland's translation. of the Letters draws 
Goethe's attention to them and he devotes considerable 
time to this work”. On Jan 25, 1813% Goethe remarks 
that these letters contain the clearest presentation of the 
world-situation at that time; he discusses Wieland's treat- 
ment of them, the liberties he has allowed himself.?a In 
the memorial address for Wieland in this same year (1813) 
he calls attention to Wieland's Greek taste and Homan 
nature, and singles out Cicero especially for comparison 
with him.% 

In 1822 he reads Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino?, and in 
a conversation several years later” says of this same speech 
that he findsin it “Keckheit, Gelbschnabeligkeit, Petulanz," 
but at the same time, too, great sense and circumspection. 
According tothe diary,?" Goethe had taken part ina con- 
versation about the De Senectute. In a letter to Therese 
Huber?! he says, however, that he has not read any of the 
works on old age, although aware that several philosophers 
have written such. That he had really not read the De 
Senectute at this time is confirmed by a letter written 
five years later?” to Zelter, in which he says that he has 
now read it for the first time and has derived real pleasure 
from it: “Ich erinnerte mich * * * Cicero habe ein kleines 
Werklein hinterlassen de Senectute. Das wollt ich mir zum 
erstenmal zu Gemüthe nehmen und fand es allerliebst. 
Es ist, wie jene meist alles discursiv durchführen, als wenn 
das, was sich ohnehin versteht, nur so hingesprochen würde. 
* * * Manches Andere * * * lass ich gesagt seyn, nur 
muss ich erwähnen wie er dem Alter hoch anrechnet: die 


9! Cf. III, 3, 316; 337f ; 343; 4, 14; 72; 81f.; 202; IV, 20, 78. 
” According to Falk—G, 2, 167. 

na Cf. also 2, 169. 

9 I, 36, 329 

* Aug. 21 and 23— III, 8, 229f. 

* May 28, 1825—G, 3, 207. 

96 According | to F. v. Müller. 

9? Feb. 1 825—111, 10, 17. 

98 Aug. 3 826—IV, 41, 111. 

** Sept. 17, 1831—IV, 49, 79. 
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Wiirde, die Achtung, die Verehrung * * *. Das klingt 
nun freylich aus dem Munde eines tiichtigen Romers, der 
im Sinn und Ton ganz herrlich von ‘seinen Vorvordern 
spricht, dass man nicht viel taugen miisste, um nicht davon 
ergriffen zu werden.’”! 

Caesar, as a writer (other references are not considered), 
receives but slight attention; on one occasion? Goethe 
mentions him with Tacitus as throwing light on German 
antiquity; on another’, when some one has remarked that 
Napoleon's wars had thrown light upon Caesar's, Goethe 
agrees, and adds that formerly Caesar's book was nothing 
more than a mere exercise book for schools. Sallust is called 
to Goethe's active attention by Knebel's translation of 
the Catiline in December 1784*; he is pleased with the 
translation and urges Knebel to complete it; he has, how- 
ever, not been able to compare it with the original’. In 
1808 he reads the Bellum Jugurthum* and in 1812 again 
records reading in Sallust. Varro is mentioned twice.? 
Nepos receives one notice, and that not very complimentary; 
in D. u. W. bk. 1? Goethe mentions him among his very 
early studies: ‘Der für junge Leute so starre Cornelius 
Nepos * * * konnte uns kein Interesse geben”. 

Virgil appears in Goethe's utterances first in a letter to 
Behrisch, Oct. 10 or 11, 1766:°, in which Goethe calls the 
latter his “Virgil”. But from D. u. W. we get a glimpse 
at earlier occupation; in bk. 1!! Goethe tells how as a boy 
he was displeased with the abrupt ending of the Iliad; 
he wanted to know the outcome of things; then it was that 
his uncle, Pfarrer Stark, referred him to Virgil, where he 
found his curiosity fully satisfied. In the fourth book” 
Goethe says that it was his habit as a child to learn by 
heart the opening verses of divisions of a work, e. g., the 
books of Moses, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and the 


1 Other references to Cicero: I, 27, 311; 37, 212; 38, 317; 319; 356; 411, 133; 
45, 186; 46, 97 (this not Goethe's); 492, 3; Ii, 13, 24; III, 8, 132; IV, 27, 
191; 35, 162; G, 1, 57; 3, 118; 151. 

2 Oct. 2, 1809— 9G, 5, 87. 

2 Jan. 17, 1827—G, 3, 321. 

* IV, 6, 421. 

^4 IV, 7, 1. 

* June 5 and 6— III, 3, 343. 

? Sept. 4— III, 4, 319. 

8 I, ante 1V, 12, 198. 
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Aeneid. Goethe’s estimate of Virgil, during the time 
of his first enthusiasm for the Greeks, was not high; espec- 
ially did the Roman poet suffer in comparison with Homer. 
In a review that appeared in the Frankfurter Gelehrte 
Anzeigen (probably Goethe’s) is found the statement 
that it is no sin to say that the correct poet is no great poetic 
genius: “Wenn man Homern liest, so kann man sich, ohne 
Scaliger zu sein, nicht enthalten, eben das von Virgilen 
zu sagen" 9, And in another review (Goethe’s authorship 
again uncertain), of Seybold's Schreiben über den Homer, 
the reviewer attacks Seybold for calling Virgil the poet of 
his nation: “Wann war Virgil Dichter seiner Nation? den 
Römern das was Homer den Griechen war? Wann konnt’ 
er es sein? Wenn sie sonst nichts aus ihm (Homer) lernen, 
als was Virgil, was mehrere aus ihm gelernt haben, mit 
Hyacinthen, Lotos, Violetten ihre Gedichte auszuputzen, 
braucht's all den Aufwand nicht" It must be to this 
time and the few following years that Böttiger refers!® 
when he says that there was an early period when Goethe 
scolded about the ancients, Horace, Virgil, etc., “als auf 
alte Knasterbärte”, and when he made fun of Wieland for 
devoting so much time to them; later, however, his tone 
changed and he complimented Wieland on his Horace 
translation. And yet, even when this unfavorable attitude 
had disappeared in later years, there was no doubt in Goe- 
the's mind about the relative rank of the Greek and the 
Latin epic poet; in D. u. W. bk. 7'*5 he says of eighteenth 
century German literature: “Wir besassen wo nicht Homere, 
doch Virgile und Miltone”; and this estimate is not affected 
by the favorable poetic treatment accorded Virgil in Tasso, 
I, 1 and 3'7, nor by such a statement as: 


“Den Dichter stell’. mir vor, der sich Homeren 
Virgilen sich vergleichen darf".!? 


The sojourn in Italy arouses in Goethe a greater admira- 
tion for Virgil and for the Latin writers in general; cf. the 
letter to W. v. Humboldt, May 26, 1799!®: “So hat mir 


13 I, 38, 369. 
1 [; 37, 202. 


15 I, 10, 158. 
1* TV, 14, 95. 
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* * * mein Aufenthalt zu Neapel * * * eine gewisse náhere 
Anmuthung zu dem ganzen griechischen Wesen verschafft, 
sowie mein Aufenthalt in Rom zu dem lateinischen". The 
first real tribute to Virgil occurs in the diary?’ when Goethe 
is at Lago di Garda; here he learns that this lake is the 
ancient Benacus and finds in Virgil a verse referring to it; 
he quotes it: “teque, Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens Benace 
marino" and adds: “Der erste lateinische Vers dessen Gegen- 
stand mir lebendig vorsteht und der, da der Wind immer 
starker wird und der See hóhere Wellen schlagt, recht wahr 
wird". In the Italienische Reise? the same words occur 
with this addition: ‘So manches hat sich verändert, noch 
aber stürmt der Wind in dem See, dessen Anblick eine 
Zeile Virgils noch immer veredelt”. A tribute to the 
Aeneid is contained in one of the  Xenien?, aimed at 
Jenisch, who had written an epic in twelve cantos on the 
Seven Years' War; Goethe advises him to imitate Virgil's 
Culex, and to leave an epic like the Aeneid alone: 
‘Accipe facundi Culicem, studiose, Maronis, 
Ne, nugis positis, arma virumque canas”. 

Other ‘‘Xenien’’, especially toward the close?, contain 
several references to Aeneid VI, treating of the lower world. 

In a letter to Schiller Dec. 23, 1797%, at the time when 
Goethe is making a deep study of Homer and is carried 
away with admiration for him, Virgil again suffers from 
direct comparison with the Greek poet and is put off with: 
.“Virgils rhetorisch-sentimentale Behandlung kann hier (on 
the question under discussion) nicht in Betracht kommen". 
The same is true of a statement of the following year, in 
which, however, Virgil fares no worse than Euripides’; 
speaking of the literary motive of a woman's emotions at 
sight of a stranger, as treated in the Odyssey (Nausicaa), 
Goethe says: “Wie weit steht nicht, selbst im Alterthume, 
Medea, Helena, Dido schon den Verhältnissen nach hinter 
der Tochter des Alkinous zurück". And yet Goethe's 
interest in Virgil at this time is indicated by the fact that 
he makes a “Schema” of the Aeneid, similar to his work on 
o P$ept 12, 1786— ILL, 1, 182. 


1 I, 


“ IV, 12, 385. 
% Letter to Schiller, Feb. 14, 1798—IV, 13, 66. 
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the Iliad. In this same year (1798) is written, too, the 
article Ueber Laokoon?’, in which Goethe comes to the 
defence of Virgil by claiming that it is unjust to him to com- 
pare a piece of sculpture with an epic poem; since Aeneas 
must tell his story of how the horse was admitted to the city, 
Virgil must find a way of justifying the act; hence the story 
of Laocoon here is a rhetorical argument, in which exaggera- 
tion, if properly used, may be allowed; this is done in Virgil’s 
description; ‘So steht also die Geschichte Laokoons im 
Virgil bloss als ein Mittel zu einem hóhern Zwecke, und es 
ist noch eine grosse Frage, ob die Gelegenheit an sich 
poetischer Gegenstand sei.’’28 

The next year (1799) his attention is attracted by Voss' 
translation of the Georgics?; on Sept. 16 he writes to 
W. v. Humboldt?? that he has studied this translation and 
finds the verses fairly good: ‘sucht man aber darin den 
geistigen Abdruck des himmelreinen und schónen Virgils, so 
schaudert man an vielen Stellen mit Entsetzen zurück".:! In 
1800-01 Didot's edition of Virgil occupies him to some extent??, 
. but then, for a period of twenty years, there is practically no 
interest in Virgil. But in 1820 the splendid edition of 
Annibal Karo's translation of the Aeneid attracts his 
attention, especially on account of the copper etchings 
by Gmelin, for which Goethe has not much use?. In the 
Annals for this year“ he says that these etchings are a 
sad example of the modern realistic tendency: ‘‘Denn was 
kann wohl trauriger sein, als einem Dichter aufhelfen zu 
wollen durch Darstellung wüster Gegenden * * *? Muss 
man denn nicht schon annehmen, dass Virgil zu seiner Zeit 
Mühe gehabt sich jenen Urzustand der lateinischen Welt 
zu vergegenwärtigen, um die längst verlassenen * * * 
Städte einigermassen vor den Römern seiner Zeit dichterisch 
aufzustutzen?" etc. And to Meyer he writes: “Durch 
die Uebersicht der Ebene von Troja ist die Ilias aufgehoben, 


: Mar. 29, 1798—III, 2, 203. 
? I, 47, 116. 
2. Cf. also I, 47, 39; 402; 48, 119. 
29 An earlier reference to Voss’ translation of the Eclogues: III, 2, 63. Cf. also 
we vos 257; IV, 14, 161. 


n Cf. also Ib. 1 
ss» Cf. 111 2, 292] ; 301; IV, 15, 106; 144; 170; 180. 
5 Cf. I, 411, 482. 


36, 168. 
s July 28, 1820—IV, 33, 131. 
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beynahe geht es der Aeneis nicht besser in den Sümpfen von 
Ostia”. On June 28, 1821 he receives?” Voss’ translation of 
Virgil, and not long after this (July 22) he writes a letter to 
the younger Voss expressing his deep appreciation of the 
translation work that he and his father have done.3 In 
1826 the diary shows him reading the Aeneid again.’ 

Goethe's last utterance on Virgil is significant for the 
relative position that Greeks and Latins held in his estimate; 
in a conversation with Eckermann*? he says of the Daphnis 
and Chloe of Longus that it is a masterpiece “wogegen der 
gute Virgil freilich ein wenig zurücktritt”’*., 

Horace appears first in a Latin rhyme which Goethe 
wrote to Riese, Oct. 30, 176542. Describing Gottsched Goethe 
Says: 

“Humano capiti cervicem iungens equinam 
Derisus a Flacco non sine jure fuit”. 


This is Goethe's rendering of the opening verses of the 
Ars Poetica. As this poem attracts Goethe's attention to a 
considerable extent, the utterances on it made at various 
times will be collected here, chronological order being 
resumed below. An entry in the Ephemerides of 1770 
refers to it. In a review of Seybold's Schreiben über den 
Homer the reviewer, who is probably Goethe“, attacks the 
famous “in medias res"; of Seybold he says: “Ferner 
plappert er dem Horaz nach: ‘Wer lehrte ihn, die Leser in 
die Mitte der Begebenheit reissen? Das ist doch nur der 
Specialfall der Odyssee. * * * Daraus hat man eine Regel 
der Epopóe gemacht. Und wo werden wir in der Ilias ‘in 
medias res' gerissen?" etc. In 1774, for his Prolog zum 
neueröffneten moralisch-politischen Puppenspiel®, Goethe uses 
as a motto the “Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae," 
changing, however, the “aut” in both cases to “et”. In D. 
u. W. bk. 7%, speaking of his early theoretical studies, he 


% Cf. also III, 8, 146. 

31 Ib. 312. 

38 IV, 35, 24. 

se III, 10, 187. 

s Mar. 9, 1831—G, 4, 342. 

t Other references to Virgil: I, 307; 4 
422, 198 (this not Goethe); n. 4, 171; I 
10, 26; 13, 231; 33, 41; 45, 129; G, 3, 


123; 15: 176; 37, 205; 38, 334f.; 375; 
In 1, , 299; 4, 29; 7, 195; IV, 5, 313; 
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says: "Man wies uns * * * auf Horazens Dichtkunst; wir 
Staunten einzelne Goldsprüche dieses unschatzbaren Werks 
mit Ehrfurcht an, wussten aber nicht im geringsten, was wir 
mit dem Ganzen machen, noch wie wir es nutzen sollten." 
Among the paralipomena of this book of D. u. W. occurs 
the following": *''Horaz in der Arte poetica verlangt 
vollendete Ausführung würdiger charakteristischer und 
congruenter Gegenstände. Weil er nun mit grossem Sinne 
das Rechte verlangt, so wird man immer durch ihn gefórdert, 
wenn man sich auch in seine humoristische Behandlungsart 
nicht finden kann." In bk. 8 of D. u. W.** Goethe speaks 
of the effect of Lessing's Laokoon: ‘Das so lange misver- 
standene 'ut pictura poesis' war auf einmal beseitigt, der 
Unterschied der bildenden und Redekünste klar." In the 
fifth elegy of bk. I*? Goethe refers to or rather almost trans- 
lates Horace's lines: '*Vos exemplaria Graeca Nocturna 
versate manu, versate diurna". In 1806 he devotes some 
time to this poem*^, reading it in Wieland’s translation; 
the Annals for this year shed more light on his study": 
*Wielands Uebersetzung der Horazischen Epistel an die 
Pisonen leitete mich wirklich auf eine Zeit lang von andern 
Beschäftigungen ab. Dieses problematische Werk wird 
dem einen anders vorkommen als dem andern, und jedem alle 
zehn Jahre auch wieder anders. Ich unternahm das Wagniss 
kühner und wunderlicher Auslegung des Ganzen sowohl als 
des Einzelnen, die ich wohl aufgezeichnet wünschte, und 
wenn auch nur um der humoristischen Ansicht willen: 
allein diese Gedanken * * * gingen in’s Nichts der Lüfte.” 
And finally, in 1826, in the article on the Cyclops of 
Euripides?, Goethe warns against regarding the satyr-play 
as a parody or travesty, a view “‘wozu uns vielleicht Horazens 
Verse verleiten könnten”, referring to vv. 220-250. 

To return to our chronological order and to the book 
reviews of 1772 in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
In the article on Blum's Lyrische Gedichte Goethe calls 
attention to that poet’s dependence on Horace. In a 
review of Kiitner’s translation of the Odes of Horace 


« Ib. 392. 


4 ], 1, 239. 

so ug 31, Sept. 1, 2—111, 3, 167f 
1 1, 35, 261. 

62 T, 422, 468. 

9 I, 37, 218. 
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(1771) the reviewer (Goethe?) complains of the large num- 
ber of Horace translations; because the ignorant do not 
understand the allusions even when translated, and the 
learned prefer the original, what is the use, he asks, of 
translations at all? After a sharp attack on the present 
translation, which shows neither taste nor learning, the 
writer goes on™: "Der grosse, feurige, edle, gefühlvolle 
Dichter, der uns durch die Gewalt seiner Lieder dahin 
reist, erhebt, begeistert, der wird unter der Hand unserer 
Uebersetzer árger als ein Gratulant, und würde selbst vor 
den Amphiktyonen, dem Gottsched weichen müssen. * * * 
Armer Horaz'", etc. This unfavorable attitude toward 
translations, and the enthusiasm here expressed for Horace 
are indications that Goethe is not the reviewer, for they 
are both out of keeping with his attitude in general. Note 
at any rate that Böttiger says* that there was an early 
period when Goethe had no use for Horace and Virgil 
(“Er schimpfte auf die Alten, Horaz, Virgil, usw. als auf 
alte Knasterbárte"), and when he ridiculed Wieland for 
devoting so much time to them; that later, however, he 
changed and complimented Wieland on his translation 
of Horace. Another review5** contains a quotation from 
Horace. 

Goethe's attention is later, then, attracted to Horace 
by this translation of Wieland, which appeared in two 
volumes in 17825”. To Knebel he writes**: “Hast du Wie- 
lands Uebersezung der Horazischen Episteln gesehen? * * * 
Wenn man sie laut in Gesellschaft liest, fühlt man, wie 
glücklich er mit dem einen Fuss auf dem alten Rom und 
mit dem andern in unserm deutschen Reiche stehet. * * * 
Ich fürchte man wird sich * * * an einige Stellen hangen, 
wo ihn der gute Geist verlassen hat, und ich gestehe selbst 
wenn man das lateinische dazu nimmt so erhält dieses so 
ein Uebergewicht, dass man den Werth der Uebersezung 
fast zu gering angeben mögte”. Four years later, having 
safely arrived in Italy, he confesses? how his longing 


“I, i Si 
s G, 33. 
v T, 38. 559. 
‘7 Letters to Frau v. Stein, May 1 and 2—IV, 5, 317f. 
5 May 5—Ib. 
9 In the diary, Oct. 10, 1786—III, 1, 290. 
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for that land had become a sickness with him: “Schon 
einige Jahre hab ich keinen lateinischen Schriftsteller ansehen 
* * * diirfen, ohne die entsetzlichsten Schmerzen zu leiden. 
* * * Noch zuletzt hat mich die Wielandische Uebersetzung 
der Satyren®® höchst unglücklich gemacht, ich habe nur 
zwey lesen dürfen und war schon wie toll’’®. To Wieland 
himself he writes shortly after this*? of the pleasure that the 
translation of the Satires, which he is reading in Rome, is 
giving him*?. Wieland’s "Horace" is mentioned again in the 
diary Jan. 29, 1813.* 

A paralipomenon of the year 1795 contains the following 
comment on a translation of the first satire of Horace in 
rhymed verses which had appeared in the Neuer Teut- 
scher Merkur: *Horaz in deutschen Reimen will mir nicht 
behagen”.® In the Tabulae Votivae of the next year 
(1796) Horace is deemed worthy to represent the Latin, 
as Pindar the Greek language®: 


“Todte Sprachen nennt ihr die Sprache des Flaccus 
und Pindar, 
Und von beiden nur kommt, was in der unsrigen 
lebt." 


In 1804 some translations of Horace by the younger Voss 
attract Goethe's attention.” In 1806 Riemer states Goe- 
the’s estimate as follows‘: he recognizes Horace's poetic 
talent only in his technic and diction “‘nebst einer furcht- 
baren Realität ohne alle eigentliche Poesie, besonders in 
den Oden". These words of Riemer are partly confirmed 
by Goethe in D. u. W. bk. 7°: "Die Präzision des Horaz 
nótigte die Deutschen, doch nur langsam, sich ihm gleich- 
zustellen. * * * Wir besassen nunmehr wo nicht einen 
Pindar, doch einen Horaz". Thus Horace, the correct poet, 
suffers in comparison with Pindar as Virgil with Homer; cf. 
also Theilnahme Goethes an Manzoni??: “Warum verzweifelt 
~ € This had appeared in the first half of 1786. 
9! Almost the same words in the Italienische Reise—I, 30, 151. 


es Nov. 17, 1786—IV, 8, 60. 
e Cf. also T, 411, 170 
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Horaz den Pindar nachzuahmen?" etc. In 1813 the diary 
contains records of Goethe’s reading Horace?!; in the memorial 
address for Wieland, in this same year, Goethe calls attention 
to the likeness between Wieland and Horace”: **Horaz hat 
viel Aehnliches von ihm; selbst kunstreich, selbst Hof-und 
Weltmann ist er ein verstándiger Beurtheiler des Lebens 
und der Kunst”. In 1821 (June 28) Voss’ translation of 
the works of Horace reaches Goethe”; on July 22 he writes 
to Voss, the younger, a letter of thanks, in which he dwells 
on the services that the Vosses have performed by the large 
amount of translation they have done; here too Goethe 
makes some general remarks on the value.of translations 
of the classics”. 

Goethe's fondness for Horace as a source of mottoes is 
evident from the abundant use he makes of him for that 
purpose; F. v. Müller quotes him as mentioning” the Bible, 
Virgil, and Horace among the chief sources of mottoes for 
every occasion. In a conversation with Eckermann’? Goe- 
the says that Béranger reminds him of Horace and Hafis, 
both of whom, standing above their times, mockingly and 
playfully treated of the immorality of the age; on an earlier 
occasion, in his notes to the Divan,’® Goethe had already 
referred to the similarity between Horace and Hafis.” 

The elegies of Cornelius Gallus Goethe reads May 23, 
179739, and also those of Tibullus, to whom, however, 
there are a few earlier references; he is one of the “‘Klee- 
blatt der Dichter”! and one of the “Triumvirs of Amor’’®. 
The epitaph of Tibullus, *'Jacet ecce Tibullus" is noticed. 
In 1810 Goethe twice devotes some attention to Koreff's 
translation (Paris, 1810)*, the second time comparing it 
with the original. Propertius is quoted in the Ephem- 


n Apr. 17, May 6—III, 5, 34; 42. 
71 I, 36, 329 


IV, 35, 25. 
ie Feb. 14, 1824—G, 3, 67. 

‘Cf. ge 3, 227; 24 306f.; IV, 45, 129; etc. 
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n Other references to Horace: I, 1, 254; 4, 179; 13!, 106; 27 ud 36, LAG. 37, 197; 
221; 241; 38, 335; 40, 219: 411, 125; 411, 84; II, 1, III, 13; IV, 2. 
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erides®; he is the third in the “Kleeblatt der Dichter’’®’ 
and one of “Amor’s Triumvirs’’®’, In 1789 Goethe speaks 
favorably*? of a translation by Knebel of one of the elegies. 
A large number of references in the letters indicate how 
Goethe encouraged and assisted Knebel in this work of 
translation, when he took it up in earnest toward the close 
of 1795°. From the general tone of these letters it is evi- 
dent that little enthusiasm is aroused in Goethe by the 
translation, or by the original, for that matter; in a letter 
to Knebel, written when the translation had been com- 
pleted”, the tone is, naturally, warmer, although still re- 
strained: “Vieles hat sich * * * seit der Zeit (when Knebel 
began his work of translation) in der Welt verändert und 
doch bleiben diese artigen Werke der Kunst immer das was 
sie waren und ergótzen noch jetzt, wie vormals, den, der sie 
zu empfinden und zu schátzen versteht. * * * Ich habe 
den gróssten Theil * * * wieder gelesen und sie haben eine 
Erschütterung in meiner Natur hervorgebracht, * * * eine 
Lust etwas ähnliches hervorzubringen, und die ich ver- 
meiden musste”, etc. The elegy Hermann und Dorothea” 
begins: “Also das wäre Verbrechen, dass einst Properz 
mich begeistert?” ? 

Much more long-lived is Goethe’s interest in Ovid, for 
beginning in his boyhood it continues through his whole 
life. From D. u. W. bk. 1 we learn that Goethe gets 
to know the Metamorphoses as a young boy and that he 
studies industriously the first books especially?*; again, 
in bk. 3%, he says that as a boy his head was full of the 
characters of the Metamorphoses; in bk. 4% he mentions 
his habit of learning by heart the opening lines of larger 
works, such as the Bible, the Aeneid, and the Meta- 
morphoses. The Ephemerides (1770) contains references 
to Ovid’. In a book review of 1772 (Goethe’s authorship 


se I, 37, 95. 
a7 g, 44. 
se], i, 239: 32, 218. 
** 1V, 9, 102. 
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is not certain) the Metamorphoses is treated from the 
standpoint of the artist who draws upon it for subjects; 
a few passages may be quoted*?*: “überhaupt haben Ovids 
Verwandlungen der Kunst mehr geschadet, als genutzt. 
Der weiche wollüstige Dichter * * * durch dessen 
Beschreibungen eine so kützliche Behaglichkeit herrscht, für 
welchen Künstler war er Dichter? nur für den, der gleich 
ihm das paradiesische Versinken in Genuss * * * zu schil- 
dern vermochte * * *. Andern * * *, die so wenig fühl- 
ten, als dachten, wurden diese Gedichte Gemeinplatz. * * * 
In Ovids zusammengerafften Mährleins, überall Allegorie 
zu suchen, ist Thorheit, da man sieht, ein grosser Theil 
ist nur aus einer aberglàubischen Immagination * * * 
entstanden, ein grosser Theil sind Pfaffenmärchen”, etc. 
The unfavorable tone of this review would probably speak 
against Goethe’s authorship; but compare what he says in 
D. u. W. bk. 10°%: (Herder) hatte mir den Spass an so 
manchem, was ich früher geliebt, verdorben und mich be- 
sonders wegen der Freude, die ich an Ovids Metamorphosen 
gehabt, auf’s strengste getadelt. Ich mochte meinen Lieb- 
ling in Schutz nehmen wie ich wollte, ich mochte sagen, 
dass für eine jugendliche Phantasie nichts erfreulicher sein 
könne, als in jenen heitern und herrlichen Gegenden mit 
. Göttern und Halbgöttern zu verweilen und ein Zeuge ihres 
Thuns und ihrer Leidenschaften zu sein * * *: das alles 
sollte nicht gelten, es sollte sich keine eigentliche unmittel- 
bare Wahrheit in diesen Gedichten finden. * * * ich musste 
manches * * * ausstehen, ja mein Ovid war mir beinah 
dadurch verleidet’’, etc. 

When Goethe leaves Rome after his sojourn there, the 
elegy which Ovid wrote under similar conditions! takes 
a strong hold upon him; to Herder he writes?: “Mit welcher 
Rührung ich des Ovids Verse oft wiederhole, kann ich dir 
nicht sagen: cum subit illius tristissima noctis imago”, 
etc. At the close of the Italienische Reise? he says of 
this same occasion: “Und wie sollte mir gerade in solchen 
Augenblicken Ovids Elegie nicht ins Gedächtnis zurückkeh- 


*5 I, 38, 381. 
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ren, der, auch verbannt, in einer Mondnacht Rom verlassen 
sollte. Cum repeto noctem! seine Riickerinnerung, weit 
hinten am schwarzen Meere, im trauer-und jammervollen 
Zustande, kam mir nicht aus dem Sinn, ich wieder- 
holte das Gedicht, das mir theilweise genau im Gedächt- 
niss hervorstieg", etc. Goethe then quotes‘ the first eight 
verses of the original, and a translation of them by Riemer‘. 
The motto for the Italienische Reise’ is taken from Ovid’. 
In one of the Maximen und Reflexionen® occurs the fol- 
lowing: “Ovid blieb classisch auch im Exil: er suchte sein 
Ungliick nicht in sich, sondern in seiner Entfernung von 
der Hauptstadt der Welt". 

Among the Xenien is one? aimed at Manso, who had 
written a poem Die Kunst, zu lieben on the model of 
Ovid's Ars amandi; the distich is entitled: Der zweite 
Ovid and reads: 

“Armer Naso, hättest du doch wie Manso geschrieben, 
Nimmer, du guter Gesell, hättest du Tomi gesehn’’.'° 


Another of the Xenien treats the same subject!!: 
“Sag’ doch, Odysseus, das muss ein tüchtig gesegneter 
Kerl sein, 
Der sich von Amors Kunst nach mir (Ovid) zu singen 
vermass,” etc. 


In 1815 Gerning sends Goethe his Erotische Gedichte des 
Ovid, metrisch übersetzt (Frankfurt, 1815), and Goethe, in 
reply??, says of the translation: “sie liest sich gar angenehm 
und in so wilden, kriegerischen Zeiten ist die Heiterkeit des 
glücklichen Rómers höchst willkommen", etc." In working 
at the restoration of the Phaethon of Euripides Goethe 
has occasion to refer to Ovid's account of this fable; Ovid's 
treatment is inferior to Euripides', for the latter is simple, 
while the former is too elaborate, actually producing “Wirr- 
warr."* In 182915 Goethe says that he believes that the 


« Ib. 338. 
* Cf. III, 12, 48; IV, 45, 229; 46, 265; for Ane close of the Italienische Reise in 
1 another form see I, 32, 428 and cf. Ib. 
; Fasti IV, 831ff. 
8 [, 247. 
, I, HE 
» Goethe. by mistake assigns the Ars amandi as the cause of Ovid's banishment. 
13 May 8—IV, 25, 317. 
13 Cf. also IV, 25, 289; 26, 106. 
14 ], 412, 321... cf. also Ib. 245. 
1 G, 4, 166. 
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Metamorphoses was imspired by the paintings brought 
from Greece and placed under the porticoes at Rome. 

Goethe’s fondness for the Metamorphoses is shown by 
the fact that he reads it at various times, especially 
in his old age, and that he counts this reading worthy of 
entry in the diary; such entries occur Feb. 4, 1813; Jan. 
25, Mar. 26, 1818; June 22, 1819; Mar. 29, 1822; Mar. 11, 
1827; Feb. 1, 1829.16 

Manilius received attention from the young Goethe. 
In the Ephemerides (1770) there is found a quotation 
from him”, another reference to him!5, and then the fol- 
lowing comment”: “Ich fing des Manilius Astronomicon zu 
lesen an, und musste es bald aus der Hand legen; so sehr 
dieser Philosophische Dichter sein Werck mit grosen Ge- 
dancken verziert, vermag er doch der Unfruchtbaarkeit 
seines Sujets nicht abzuhelfen. Es fiel mir dabey die Kónig- 
liche Grille Ludwigs des grosen ein, der so viel Unkosten 
verschwendete um eine Wiiste zum Paradies umzuschaffen’’. 

Livy is mentioned?? in the Ephemerides (1770), refer- 
ence being made to one of his speeches, that of Horatius 
(1,26). In 1787 Goethe reads this author in Rome? In 1803 
he reads the first decade”. In a conversation with Ecker- 
mann, Feb. 1, 18272, he refers to Niebuhr's discovery of 
an early Roman document which reveals Livy's account 
of early Rome to be nothing more than fable*. Hyginus 
was useful to Goethe as a source for poetic material, and 
as such he recommends him to Schiller; on Aug. 29, 1798 
he writes to Schiller”: “Hygin hat mir auch, so oft ich ihn 
aufgeschlagen, Freude gemacht; es wird mir sehr lieb sein 
ihn einmal im Ganzen mit Ihnen durchzugehen". 

Vitruvius becomes the object of Goethe’s eager study at 
the time of. the sojourn in Italy; in the diary for Oct. 9, 
1786?” he says: “Ich habe nun einen Vitruv den muss ich 
- ^ JI, 5, 13; 6. 162; 188; 7, 60; 8, 180: 11, 32; 12, 18. „For other references to 


a Ov idc ‚24, 307; 27, 225 Gu Goethe); 32, 452; 40, 245; IV, 
18 h3 58° 

19 Ib. 100. 

19 Ib. 101. 

n IV, 8, 143; 152. 

2 III, 3, 73. 

2G, 3, 345 


* For other references to Livy cf. I, 38, 353; IV, 29, 5; G, 2, 585. 
% Dec. 16, 1797—IV, 12, 378. 
*1V,.13, 260. 


27 IIi, 1, 288. 
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studiren, damit ich erleuchtet werde’’, and the next day he 
says?®: “Wie glücklich bin ich dass ich mich der römischen 
Geschichte, den alten Schriftstellern wieder nahen darf! 
und mit welcher Andacht les ich den Vitruv!"?, In the 
diary for Oct. 26, 1786?? we read: “‘Seitdem ich Vitruv * * * 
gelesen habe wie man Stádte bauen und Tempel u. s. w. 
stellen müsste hab ich einen grossen Respeckt für diesen 
Dingen". But from the Italienische Reise! one gets 
another view of this study; Goethe has procured a copy 
of Galiani’s translation of Vitruvius: “allein dieser Foliante 
lastet in meinem Gepäck, wie das Studium desselben auf 
meinem Gehirn. Palladio hat mir * * * den Vitruv schon 
naher gebracht * * *, besser als die italienische Ueber- 
setzung thun kann. Vitruv lies't sich nicht so leicht, das 
Buch ist an sich schon düster geschrieben und fordert ein 
kritisches Studium. Dessenungeachtet lese ich es flüchtig 
durch, und es bleibt mir mancher würdige Eindruck. 
Besser zu sagen: ich lese es wie ein Brevier, mehr aus Andacht 
als zur Belehrung". Much the same thought is expressed 
in a letter to Schultz, Jan. 10, 1829?*: “Vom Vitruv kann ich 
sagen und habe es immer gesagt: dass mir óftere Versuche, 
durch ihn mich der Altern Architektur zu nähern, jedesmal 
misslungen sind. Ich konnte nie in das Buch hineinkom- 
men, noch mir daraus etwas zueignen; davon gab ich mir 
die Schuld". From a statement in the article Baukunst, 
written 17955, it appears that Goethe used Galiani only, 
and the original not at all. In Zur Theorie der bildenden 
Künste, 1788,” Goethe disagrees with some of the theories 
of Vitruvius. In the paralipomenon Vorbereitung zur 2. 
Reise nach Italien, dated about 1795,55 Goethe has made a 
list, with date, place of publication, etc., of seven editions 
and translations of Vitruvius. In Die schönsten Orna- 
mente aus Pompeji, etc., written 18305’, Goethe refers to 
the information that Vitruvius gives on ancient paintings, 
and calls attention to the fact that he, as a realist, granted 
15 Jb. 290 


29 Cf. also E 8, 41; 57. 
30 TTT, 


3 I, 491, 172. 
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to the art of painting the imitation only of real objects, 
and denied it the right of treating merely imaginary things.?® 
To Phaedrus there is a reference in the diary, Aug. 19, 
1806.3? 

Velleius Paterculus gains Goethe's attention through the 
translation by Krause, who had sent the second edition 
of his work; in his reply*® Goethe speaks of reading again 
with pleasure this valued author; this earlier reading may 
have been in Jacob's translation, to which Goethe refers 
in a letter to Eichstädt, Mar. 30, 1805*!; the object of his 
reading at this time (1805) appears in the essay on Winckel- 
mann“, in which Goethe quotes, in his own translation, a 
passage from Velleius (II, 16 and 17) on the causes of the 
decline of art, introducing the quotation with some general 
remarks on the author as a shrewd man of the world. In 
18224 Meyer reads aloud to Goethe from Velleius. 

Seneca appears in the Ephemerides; the De ira et 
benevolentia is mentioned in a paralipomenon** A refer- 
ence to “‘the wise Seneca" occurs in Die vereitellen Ranke, 
a free translation from the Italian". The Naturales 
Quaestiones plays an important part in the Farbenlehre. 
In 1808 Goethe reads this work‘’ and finds a passage (II, 26) 
which is remarkable to him because it describes a natural 
phenomenon exactly as he had imagined it; in the letter to 
Leonhard, Nov. 18,18 this passage is quoted in Latin‘®. 
In II, 3, 124ff. Goethe gives at some length his estimate of 
Seneca as a naturalist, writer, etc.; only a few passages can 
be quoted here: “‘Seneca war * * * spät zur Naturbetrach- 
tung gelangt. Was die Friiheren in diesem Fache gewusst 
* * * war ihm nicht unbekannt geblieben. Seine eigenen 
Meinungen * * * haben etwas Tüchtiges. Eigentlich aber 
steht er gegen die Natur doch nur als ein ungebildeter 
Mensch; denn nicht sie interessirt ihn, sondern ihre Begeben- 

ss NOD YN Vitruvius: I, 30, 88; II, 13, 379; III, 8, 34; IV, 12, 45; 


‚3, 161. 
« Ma 20. 1804—IV, 17, 134. 


a], 46, 41f. 
a May 25. Sn, 8, 200. 


“il 


449, 
«7 Sept. 25, Nov. 14, 20, 21—III, 3, 389ff. 
« JI, 9, 21 


* Cf. also IV, 20, 219. 
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heiten. * * * Im Ganzen führt Seneca * * * Phänomene 
* * * nach der Ordnung der vier Elemente auf, lässt sich 
aber * * * bald da bald dorthin ableiten. * * * Er lässt 
keine Gelegenheit vorbeigehen, prächtige und, wenn man 
den rhetorischen Stil einmal zugeben will, wirklich köstliche 
Beschreibungen zu machen. * * * Worin er sich * * * 
vom wahren Physiker am meisten unterscheidet, sind seine 
bestandigen * * * Nutzanwendungen. * * * Zwar sieht 
man wohl, dass er gegen Leichtglàubigkeit * * *im Kampfe 
steht. * * * Unleidlich wird er, * * * ja lächerlich, wenn 
er oft * * * gegen den Luxus * * * der Römer loszieht. 
Man sieht diesen Stellen ganz deutlich an, dass die Rede- 
kunst aus dem Leben sich in die Schulen * * * zurück- 
gezogen hat: * * * in solchen Fallen finden wir * * * bei 
ihm * * * unnütze Declamationen’’, etc. (The whole ar- 
ticle should be read.) That this article is largely due to 
Riemer’s assistance Goethe himself says’; a paralipomenon*! 
contains the gist of it in incomplete form. In another 
paralipomenon® Goethe refers to Seneca’s theory of the 
rainbow. In a letter to Iken, Sept. 27, 18279, Goethe 
quotes from the Nat. Quaest. (VII, 30, 6), and in a con- 
versation of July 30, 1830% speaks of the wealth of informa- 
tion to be found in Seneca.“ 

Persius is briefly characterized in the article on Knebel's 
translation of Lucretius; speaking of the age in which 
Persius lived, Goethe says: “‘Tyrannei trieb * * * den 
Poo in sich selbst zurück"; this is true of Persius who, 

“in sibyllinische Sprüche den bittersten Unmut verhüllend, 
seine Verzweiflung in düstern Hexametern ausspricht’’®’. 
Lucan is quoted in the Ephemerides; the diary records 
that on April 5, 18265° Goethe read the sixth book of Lucan. 
Petronius is twice mentioned in connection with Heinse's 
translation of that author*?^; a paralipomenon® contains a 


so II, 4. 398. 
sı II, 52, 241. 


“ G, 4, 288. 

95 For other references to Seneca cf. I, 421, 121; IV, 42, 137. 
sw], 411, 362. 

9 For another reference cf. G, 2, 72. 

55 ], 37, 83. 

59 IT, 10, 181. 

so IV, 2, 176; 323. 

“l, 32, 449. 
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quotation from him. Curtius, in the edition of Petiskus, 
is presented by Goethe to Gottfried Herder in March, 
17899; in a conversation with F. v. Müller* Goethe calls 
attention to his great-vividness and clearness of presenta- 
tion. Columella receives mention as an ancient writer 
on agriculture. A slight interest in Pomponius Mela is 
aroused by Schultz's assertion that the work ascribed to 
him is spurious®; on Jan. 7, 1829 Goethe asks Göttling if 
he knows anything about the authenticity of this work“, 
and on Jan. 10% he writes to Schultz: “Den Pomponius 
Mela muss ich Ihnen ganz überlassen; ich habe ihn auf 
meinem Lebenswege niemals berührt". In spite of this 
statement, a reference to him is found in the Ephemerides 
of the year 1770**. Although Goethe briefly refers to Statius 
in the Kunstausstellung vom Jahre 1801*, he confesses”? 
to F. G. Hand, who is studying Statius at the time, that 
he does not know that author, but says that he will change 
this state of affairs. He immediately procures a copy from 
the library and soon afterward gives his opinion to the 
effect that Statius is a poet who deserves great praise and 
is worthy of diligent study; Goethe calls attention especially 
to his ability of grasping and presenting things, so that the 
thing described seems to be before one’s eyes”. In the diary 
are found records of Goethe's study of Statius at this time”, 
and also in the Annals for 1813.78 
Martial, like Virgil and Horace, cannot hold his own when 
compared with the Greeks. In a letter to Korner” Goethe 
says of a few epigrams which he is sending: “sie neigen 
sich mehr nach der Martialischen als nach der bessern 
griechischen Manier’. Compare with this the epigram’®: 
“Aus zu eklem Geschmack verbrannte Nauger Mar- 
tialen, 
Wirffst du das Silber hinweg weil es nicht Gold ist? 
Pedant!" 


a G, 1, 166. 
8 Feb. 24, 1819—G, 2, 431. 
“ [, 34? 


& IV, 43, 103; 343. 


se I, 48, 40. 
710 In March, 1813—G, 2, 262. 
71Cf. also G, 5, A 
" Mar. 24, 25, 28, 1813—III, 5, 26f. 
n Oct. 21, 1790—1V, 9, 234. 
75 ], 1, 467. 
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The same idea in different form occurs in I, 51, 374: 
"Aus zu gutem Geschmack verbrennst du, Nauger, 
Martialen, 
Lieber Nauger dein Gedicht leider verbrannte Cat- 
ull”. 


Goethe takes the name “Xenien” from Martial”, and it 
is but natural to find references to him among these”. 
The elegy Hermann und Dorothea’! begins: 
“Also das wäre Verbrechen, dass einst Properz mich 
begeistert, 
Dass Martial sich zu mir, der verwegne, gesellt?” 


Pliny the Elder is quoted (Natural History III, 5) in the 
Italienische Reise? on Campania; also in the parali- 
pomenon Vorbereitung zur 2. Reise in Italien®. In 
1797 Goethe reads the Natural History®'. It is at this 
time that he writes his poem Der neue Pausias und sein 
Blumenmädchen®, to which is prefixed a quotation from 
the History (XXXV, 11 (40) ); the poem is built on this 
description in Pliny, and these preliminary remarks are 
to remove all personalities from it, whereas in reality the 
whole poem is based on personal experiences?. In 1804, 
in Polygnots Gemálde* Goethe says he hopes to help artists 
by working at the descriptions of ancient paintings as found 
in Pausanias, the Philostrati, and Pliny. Pliny occupies 
an important place in the Farbenlehre; in 1806 Goethe 
is occupied with him®; in 1807 Meyer writes his Geschichte 
des Colorits nach Plinius®, which Goethe inserts in the 
Farbenlehre*?, introducing it with some general remarks 
on Pliny®®: “Da dieser Autor in jedermanns Händen sein 
kann, sowohl im Original als in Uebersetzungen, so wäre 
seinen Text * * * abdrucken zu lassen überflüssig * * * 
um so mehr als derjenige, der ihn im Einzelnen zu verstehen 
und auszulegen sucht, manche Schwierigkeiten findet, welche 


ie Letter e Schiller, Dec. 23, 1795 (IV, 10, 353); cf. also G, 1, 242. 
7 Cf. I, 2 258; 26 39; 295. 


. 31, 263f. 
so [, 341, 227; 234. 
" ums 20, 23, 25— III, 2, 68f. 
82 
P. letter to Schiller, May 23, 1797—IV, 12, 127. 
u 
Jan. 3, Feb. 5, 9, Sept. 20—III, 3, 113ff. 
ss IT. 3 281; IV, 19, 427; 30, 205. 
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wir nicht zu überwinden hoffen", etc.** In 1826% Goethe 
turns again to the History, in connection with his work 
of restoring the Phaethon of Euripides, and quotes a 
passage from it (II, 58) in support of his view?!; finally, in 
1830, in Die schónsten Ornamente, etc.,?? he asserts that stud- 
ies in ancient art and not only in ancient language have 
cleared up many formerly doubtful passages in Pliny.?: 

Quintilian is the object of the thorough attention of the 
youthful Goethe, as is shown by the large amount of quota- 
tion from him in the Ephemerides of the year 1770. 
In D. u. W. bk. 12% Goethe includes Quintilian among 
the authors whom he had at least diligently read, even if 
he had not studied them. In a letter to Herder, written 
in July, 1772%, he refers to Quintilian. In 1782 he is dealing 
again with this author?. In the essay on Winckelmann, 
written 1805?5, Goethe quotes in translation Quintilian XII, 
10, the passage which contains a brief account of ancient 
art, and which Goethe calls an important document. In 
the notes to the Divan” Goethe refers to Quintilian as 
“his old master". To Frontinus there is a reference in IV, 
45, 270.! 

Tacitus is mentioned in the Ephemerides?; in 1777 
Goethe reads him?; in Rome (Oct. 27, 1786) Goethe feels 
the greatest desire to read him, for history seems to live 
before his eyes‘; in 1800 he again reads him’; in 1806 he 
asserts, according to H. Luden*, that Johannes Müller, the 
historian, is but an imitator of Tacitus; in 1807 he reads 
the Agricola and the first book of the History’; in 
18085, in his interview with Napoleon at Erfurt, when 


178. 
" Other references to Pliny: I, 39. 257; 491, 115; II, 3, 60; 11, 187; III, 9, 334; 
, 98; 313; IV, 23, 128; G, , 272; 490; 4, 289. 


*! Jan. 1, May 3—III 1, 134; 140; cf. also IV, 5, 287. 
ss I, 46, 42ff. 


44. 
' Feb. 20, Mar: ea 3, 194; 197. 


s Oct. 2—G, 
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Napoleon tells him that he ought to describe the great 
events that are taking place, Goethe replies that that would 
require the pen of one of the great writers of antiquity; 
to Napoleon’s question if he is fond of Tacitus he answers 
"very", an estimate with which Napoleon does not agree. 
In this same year (1808) Goethe is working on his plan of 
writing a Volksbuch, historischen Inhalts and for the chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘Hervortreten der Deutschen" he enters? in 
his outline the words: "Tacitus. Ganz oder im Auszug”. 
Tacitus as a source of information on German antiquity 
is again mentioned in a conversation with Riemer the fol- 
lowing year!^. In a letter to Reinhard" Goethe speaks of 
having read Tacitus shortly before; and so the diary records.” 
: In June 1811? Goethe remarks, according to Riemer, that 
Racine has put the “Gehalt” of Tacitus into Greek form. 
The next month" Goethe receives the first installment of 
Woltmann's translation of Tacitus (Berlin, 1811-1817); 
on Aug. 18 Goethe writes Woltmann' and, while express- 
ing pleasure in the translation, believes nevertheless that 
the style is too difficult. When the next three volumes 
reach him!* he assures Woltmann" that he will busy him- 
self with the latter's essay on the life, mind, and works of 
Tacitus; he appreciates Woltmann's leading him back to 
Tacitus, whom he has not looked at for two years. That 
Goethe kept his word about reading Tacitus is shown by 
the diary!® and by a letter to Knebel!?, in which he says 
'that he has been reading only Shakspere and Tacitus, and 
that.he is surprised to see that in a certain respect these 
two writers are parallel. After this period of almost con- 
stant interest in Tacitus (1806-1813), an unusual thing 
in the case of the Latin authors, Goethe has little to say of 
him. In 1823 he notes among the books received Süvern's 
Ueber den  Kunstcharakter des Tacitus? and devotes 


12 un 2—4— (III. 4, 136f.). 
13 G 13 

14 July 14, iri, 4, 219. 

1 Iv, 22, 

ie Jan. 26, 1 813—1I, 5, 10. 

1* Letter, Feb. 5—IV, 23, 274. 

18 Feb. 8, Mar. 2-4 dil, 5, 14; 20f.). 
1* Mar. 10-71 V. 23, 296. 

30 JII, 9, 330 
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some attention to it?!; in 18282 he refers to Walch’s trans- 
lation of the Agricola; and in a conversation of July 5 
of that year? says of the Agricola that Tacitus wanted 
to draw the picture of a great man and so made his uncle 
the representative of that class. A reference to the brevity 
of Tacitus’ style is found in D. u. W. bk. 7%, where Goethe 
says that Klopstock, in his attempt to compete with the 
ancients, and especially Tacitus, becomes too brief to be 
any longer intelligible and enjoyable.?5 

Juvenal is quoted in the Ephemerides*, and is men- 
tioned in the diary for July 3, 1808?”, when Goethe reads the 
first satire?. Pliny the Younger appears as early as 1765 
in a letter to Cornelia??, in which the boy Goethe advises 
his sister to read for practice in French a French translation 
of the Letters. The Ephemerides contains references to 
him?» The diary records that Goethe read the Letters 
in 179931. Suetonius received considerable attention from 
Goethe, especially in his later life. The Triumph der 
Emp/indsamkeit**, written about 1778, contains a reference 
to his life of Nero; in a letter to Frau v. Stein?', speaking 
of Voltaire, he says: “Er schreibt vom König in Preussen 
wie Sueton die Scandala der Weltherrscher". In 1813 
Goethe reads him for five successive days: the life of Caesar, 
Mar. 5 and 6; of Augustus, Mar. 7, 8, and 9; on Apr. 28 
he reads the life of Caligula*; he turns to him again in 1817*5, 
and in 1822; in 1825 also there is a time when Suetonius is 
read diligently?’; on Sept. 25** he records ''Setzte ich den 
Sueton fort, indem ich von vorn anfing, auch vorher die 
Zeugnisse der älteren Bewunderer las"; and on the 27th: 


3! Oct. 11, 1823— III, 9, 127. 
5 # Letter io Carl August, Mar. 28—IV, 44, 43. 


I, 27, 89. 
% Other references to Tacitus: I, 27, 14; 32, 449; 40, 219; 228 (not Goethe); 
421, 153; 46, 9 (not hehe): If, 6, 223. 
"|, 37, 92. 
1? TTI, 7,98. 357. 
18 A quoradion from the eighth satire is contained in the Philipp Hackert (I, 


al Jan. 12 12, 15-1, 2, 229. Other references to Pliny: I, 14, 301; 342, 237; III, 


aI, 17, M 
* June 5, 1784—IV, 6, 285. 
III, 5, 21ff. 
5 Jan. 1, 9 (III, 6, 2f. 
* Nov. 15—(III, 8, 2 2). 
3! Sept. 13 „Yespasian, itus, Domitian; Sept. 14, Galba, Otho; Sept. 15, Nero 


d: 0, 102f.). 
38 Ib. 
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"Den Sueton fortwährend gelesen”. To Florus there is 
a reference in the Römische Elegien*. The fragments of 
Gaius, the second century jurist, are mentioned in letters 
to Niebuhr.*! 

The discovery, in 1815, of some of the important writings 
of Fronto aroused Goethe's interest. In 1816* he writes to 
Niebuhr, who is engaged at the time in editing the newly 
discovered material, that he has already come to know Fronto 
from Eichstädt’s work“, and that he agrees with Niebuhr's 
opinion that these writings are an invaluable document. 
In a “Concept” of the letter just mentioned“ Goethe says 
that he finds pleasure in the relationship of this 'Jugend- 
lehrer" (Fronto) to the rulers of the world; Goethe meditates 
on the peculiarities of a late century and its decadent cul- 
ture, and finds special interest in the fact that at such a 
time there is a tendency to go back to crude beginnings; 
thus, as Fronto goes back to Ennius, so the Germans of 
Goethe’s day are going back to the Nibelungenlied*. 
The diary also shows Goethe occupying himself with Fronto 
at this time“, and Niebuhr’s edition is mentioned in the 
Annals for 181647. According to a letter to Knebel, 
Dec. 29, 181948, Goethe is glad to hear that Fronto has found 
favor also in his eyes: “Wer Augen hat zu sehen, blickt in 
eine hóchst wundersame Zeit und sieht bedeutende Men- 
schen sich seltsam bewegen". 

Aulus Gellius receives passing mention** Apuleius is 
mentioned in the diary?**. Tertullian is mentioned in a 
paralipomenon®!. The life of Hadrian by Aelius Spartianus 
Goethe reads Aug. 21, 18069, but there is a reference to 
this same life as early as June 12, 1771, in a letter to Salz- 
mann*, in the words “‘animula vagula". The lives of the em- 
perors by Julius Capitolinus Goethe reads Aug. 13, 16, 17, 


s ror oer references cf. I, 14, 301; 38, 363 (Goethe?). 
4 IV, 28, 378; nt 399; cf. also I, 38, 354. 

a Apr. 27—IV, 346. 

43 Corneli Fronianis operum * * * notitia et specimen, Jena, 1816. 
« IV, 378. 

« Cf. alu Ib. 398. 

1 961 31, D 19, 20, 1816— III, 5, 259; 265. 

4 


« IV, 32 


oT, 38, 1353 (Goethe?) and n. 3, 59. 
60 Aug. 15 —Ill, 

a I, 341, 17259 

sa III, 3, 162 

ss IV, 1, 258. 
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18195, Aelius Lampridius’ lives of Caracalla and Geta Goethe 
reads Aug. 19 and 20, 18065. In the Annals for 1806* 
Goethe recalls how he shuddered at Lampridius’ account 
of the misrule of the Roman emperors. In 18195 he reads 
this author's lives of Commodus, Heliogabalus, Alexander 
Severus. In I, 422, 205 Goethe comments on the line of 
Donatus: '"Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt" which 
he has found quoted by Sterne. Of Martianus Capella 
Goethe makes use in the Triumph der Empfindsamkeit®®. 
Palladius Rutilius is mentioned®® as an ancient writer on 
agriculture. Goethe’s interest in Ausonius centers about 
his tenth epigram, in which, as Goethe says*?, Ausonius 
wished to preserve the memory of a remarkable crime, an 
adulterous wife's attempt to poison her husband; Goethe 
is more interested in the facts of the case, however, than in 
the epigram itself. The translation of this epigram given 
in I, 5!, 45 was made by Knebel at Goethe's request.*? 
Augustine is quoted in the Farbenlehre as an example 
of a “rein sinnliche Natur", who (in a passage of the De 
Trinitate, II, 2) shows that he has observed the phenomenon 
of the "zurückbleibendes Lichtbild und die abklingenden 
Farben", a point which Goethe is making*. The De 
Consolatione of Boethius is mentioned in the diary*, and 
there is another reference to this writer in II, 5?, 251. 
The Institutiones of Justinian were familiar to Goethe 
early; note what he says on this point in D. u. W. bk. 6%: 
*Meinem Vater zu Liebe repetirte ich fleissig den kleinen 
Hopp"' und konnte mich vorwärts und rückwärts darin 
examiniren lassen, wodurch ich mir denn den Hauptinhalt 
der Institutionen vollkommen zu eigen machte”. This work 


“III, 7, 81. 
ss HI. 3, 161f. 
“I, 35, "262. 
8’ Aug. 14-16 (III, 7, 82f ). 
25. C Maass, l. c., p. 560. 

T d 341, 167. 
so Letter to Dóbereiner, Nov. 22, 1812—IV, 23, 160. 
a III, 4, 344 ;: 347; IV, 23, 158. 

V, 23, 158. 
es II, 3, 165. 


“u Cf. also II. 5%, 251; 325. 
Iti EN 388. 


I, 
nor M book review (I, 38, 352) of Joachimi Hop ppt Commentatio succincta 


ad Institutiones justineaneas. Recensuit * * * alchius. Goethe’s auth- 
orship of this review is, however, not established. 
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is referred to in the Ephemerides, of the year 1770*; 
in 1780 Carl August and Goethe study it together. Theo- 
philus and Tribonian, associates of Justinian, are men- 
tioned in a book review.?? 

Tes I, 37, 107 


+> Mar. 14-16 (III, 1, 111). For other references cf.I, 8, 36; 13%, 276; 39, 34. 
0 J, 38, 354 (Goethe?). | 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Showing what Greek and Latin writers Goethe was specially 


interested in at various periods of his life. 


Before 1765: Homer, Aesop, New Testament, Terence, 


Nepos, Virgil, Ovid, Justinian. 


: Pliny the younger, Cicero. 
: Homer. 
: Homer, Aesop, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 


Ovid, Manilius, Livy, Quintilian, Pliny the younger, 
Justinian. 


: Homer, Sophocles, Xenophon, Socrates, Theocritus, 


Longinus. 


: Homer, Anacreon, Pindar, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 


Socrates, Aristotle, Theocritus. 


: Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, Plautus. 

: Homer. 

: Homer. 

: Homer, Aristotle. 

: Sophocles, Aristophanes, Tacitus. 

: Homer, Aristophanes. 

: Homer. 

: Pythagoras, Euripides, Aristophanes, Justinian. 

: Anacreon, Aeschylus, Longinus. 

: Aeschylus, Aristotle, Plutarch, Horace, Quintilian. 
: Homer, Aeschylus, Anthology, Galen, Marcus Aurel- 


ius, Sallust. 


: Anacreon, Anthology. 

: Homer, Sophocles, Horace, Vitruvius, Tacitus. 

: Homer, Plutarch, Livy. 

: Ovid. 

: Sophocles. 

: Homer, Plato. 

: Homer. | 

: Homer, Homeric Hymns, Hippocrates, Aeschylus, 


Plato, Propertius, Vitruvius, Martial. 


: Homer, Plato. 
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1797: 


1798: 
1799: 
1800: 
1801: 
1802: 
1803: 
1804: 
1805: 
1806: 
1807: 
1808: 


1809: 
1810: 


1811: 
1812: 


1813: 


1814: 
1815: 
1816: 
1817: 
1818: 
1819: 


1820: 
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Homer, Ibycus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristotle, Lucian, Cor- 
nelius Gallus, Tibullus, Hyginus, Pliny the elder. 

Homer, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plutarch, Virgil, 
Propertius, Hyginus. 

Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus, Euripides, Athenaeus, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Pliny the younger. 

Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plutarch, Cicero, Virgil, Taci- 
tus. 

Euripides, Plato, Theophrastus. 

Euripides, Theophrastus, Terence. 

Pausanias, Athenaeus, Terence, Livy. 

Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Plato, Philostratus, Hor- 
ace, Velleius Paterculus. 

Orpheus, Epicurus, Philostratus, Plotinus, Lucretius, 
Velleius Paterculus. 

Aeschylus, Horace, Pliny the elder, Aelius Spartianus, 
Aelius Lampridius. 

Anacreon, Pindar, Euripides, Longus, Plautus, Pliny 
the elder, Tacitus. 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, Josephus, Cicero, Sallust, Sen- 
eca, Tacitus, Juvenal. 

Simonides Amorgus, Aeschylus, Sophocles. 

Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Diogenes 
Laertius, Stobaeus, Lucretius, Tibullus, Tacitus. 

Aristophanes, Plutarch, Longus, Tacitus. 

Aristophanes, Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, Sallust, Au- 
sonius. 

Homer, Hippocrates, Thucydides, Philostratus, Hor- 
ace, Ovid, Statius, Tacitus, Suetonius. 

Homer, Epimenides, Nonnus. 

Homer, Tyrtaeus, Chrysostum, Ovid, Fronto. 

Homer, Sappho, Anacreon, Aeschylus, Fronto. 

Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, Orpheus, Suetonius. 

Anthology, Philostratus, Ovid. 

Homer, Galen, Lucretius, Ovid, Julius Capitolinus, 
Aelius Lampridius. 

Homer, Anacreon, Pindar, Orpheus, Aristophanes, 
Septuagint, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Plutarch, 
Xenophon of Ephesus. 
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1821: 


1822: 


1823: 
1824: 
1825: 
1826: 


1827: 


1828: 
1829: 
1830: 
1831: 
1832: 
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Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, Aristophanes, Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Plautus, Lucretius, 
Virgil. 

Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Plutarch, Lucretius, 
Cicero, Ovid, Velleius Paterculus, Suetonius. 

Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, Tacitus. 

Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Septuagint. 

Homer, Euripides, Josephus, Suetonius. 

Homer, Theognis, Pindar, Anaxagoras, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, Diogenes Laertius, Dio Chrysostum, Accius, 
Terence, Virgil, Lucan, Pliny the elder. 

Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, Athen- 
aeus, Proclus, Ovid. 

Pindar, Xenophon, Aristotle, Libanius, Tacitus. 

Homer, Anacreon, Ovid, Pomponius Mela. 

Tyrtaeus, Plutarch, Terence. 

Euripides, Plutarch, Longus, Lucretius, Cicero. 

Euripides, Plutarch. 
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